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Notice to Reader: 


When you finish reading this 
magazine place a one-cent 
stump on this notice,mail the 
and it will be 
placed in the hands of ow 
soldiers or sailors desti 
DB 


overseas. 
NO WBAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 
A 8. BurtEson, 
Postmaster General, 











That Feeling 
of 


Delightful Cleanliness > 


The unquestioned purity, the 
transparency, the distinctive Rose 
perfume, fragrant, yet elusive, 
impart a delightful charm to 


KIRK’S 


JAP ROSE ..** 
SOAP f 


Its instant lather, so smooth, creamy and 4 
_ “bubbly” leaves a satisfying feeling of per- 

fect cleanliness and the dest test of a toilet 
soap is how your skin “feels” after you { 


have used it. 


All the ~esources of the great Kirk Labora- 
tories, the purest oils and the most expen- 
sive perfumes have been calied upon to 
make Jap Rose the premier toilet soap 
of America. 


jf 


As a “Shampoo” it is a constant delight. /| 
| 





JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


TRIAL OFFER 
send 20c for an at. 
tractive Week-End 
Package containing 
four Jap Rose Mini- 
atures, consisting 
of one each of 
Soap, Taicum Pow- 
der, Cold Cream 4 
and Toilet Water. 
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Cost. 





Latest and Best Model. 








This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 
itself-——_a $2,000,000 concern. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 
The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine 
—our Model No. 9— which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. So do not confuse 
this new $57 Oliver with other offers. 


The $43 you now save is the result 
of new and efficient sales methods. 


During the war we learned that it 
was unnecessary. to have great num- 
bers of traveling salesmen and numer- 
ous, expensive branch houses through- 
out the country. We were also able 
to discontinue many other superfluous, 
costly sales methods. You benefit by 
these savings. 

By ending all these wastes and adopt- 
ing a new plan we save the American 
public millions of dollars. 


How to Save 


This is our plan: You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by answering this 
advertisement. 





Used By Big Business 


It is the same commercial machine 
used by 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
National City Bank of New York 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Curtis Publishing Company 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Morris & Company 
Western Clock Company: ‘**BigBen’’ 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Ward Baking Company 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
and a host of others. Over 700,000 have 


been sold. 











(17.02) 


This Coupon Saves You $43 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Or if you wish further information, 
check the coupon. 


We will send you an Oliver Nine 
direct to your office or home for five 
days’ free trial; it does not cost 
you a cent. Nor are you under the 
slightest obligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity to 
be your own salesman and save $43. 
You are the sole judge. No sales- 
men need influence you. 


If you decide to keep the Oliver, 
pay us at the rate of $3 per month. 
If you do not wish to keep it, we even 
refund the out-going transportation 
charges. That is all there is to our 
plan. It is simplicity itself. 


A Favorite 


This standard keyboard, visible 
Oliver has long been the world’s 
model. If you remember, Oliver in- 
troduced visible writing. 


Year after year, Oliver inventors 
have set the pace. Today’s model— 
the Nine—is their greatest achieve- 
ment. 


Any stenographer may turn to the 
Oliver and operate it like any other 
machine. In fact, its simplicity recom- 
mends it to people who have never 
used a typewriter before. 

This Oliver Nine is the finest, the 
costliest, the most successful model we 
have ever built. If any typewriter is 
worth $100, it is this handsome ma- 
chine—the greatest Oliver triumph, 


Regardless of price, do not spend one 


Direct from the Factory 
To Save You $43 


Brand-New Oliver Typewriters for Nearly Half What They Used to 
Sold Under a New Money-Saving 
Plan. Five Days’ Free Trial. No Money Down. Over a Year to Pay. 


OLIVE] 


Over 700,000 Sold 











cent upon any typewriter—whether 
new, second-hand, or rebuilt—do not 
even rent a machine until you have in- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 


Save $43 Now 


Note the two-way coupon. Send at 
once for the free-trial Oliver, or for 
our startling book entitled ‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy. ”’ 


This amazing book exposes the fol- 
lies of the old selling plans and tells 
the whole story of the Oliver Rebellion. 
With it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without 
clipping the coupon. 


Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1472 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon for the Free 
Trial Oliver or for the Book. 
Mail today. You are not obligated 
to buy. 
































The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1472 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days’ free 

inspection. If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the 
rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you 
until fully paid for. 


er IN io Soc ciicanacdedcuceasemunaidtecs 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back 
at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
me your book—“*The High Cost of Typewriters 
—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cat- 
alog and further information. 


Ceamnntiens ce Bes ois vic ccc vec cccccaccctesecces 
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‘The mother-tongue of America's millions 


— the modern motion picture. 


ABEL crumbles before the motion picture screen. “A 
universal language,” said President Wilson. The lan- 
guage of the eye and the soul. And the Famous Players- 

Lasky Corporation has taken this universal language and 
placed it on a plane where it enriches the life of the whole 
nation with a perpetual new joy. 


This season, for example, the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration is giving to America even finer pictures— pictures 
attuned to the spirit of the time — 208 Paramount and Art- 
craft Pictures generously laden with the joy of living, with 
romance and adventure, with song and laughter, fun and 
frolic, rare entertainment for high hearts. 


It is the emotions that are the universal language, and it is 
the emotions that the motion picture speaks and sings to, 
whether it be the emotional deeps of patriotism or the danc- 
ing shallows of merriment. 


Paramount and Artcraft touch the deepest chords in you ! 
Such is the power of “Foremost stars, superbly directed in 
clean pictures.” 


——, 


Verify for yourself wherever you see these trade-marks, 
the trade-marks of “the universal language.” 





a oS 
¥ FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION /‘ 
ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CORSE Mate jee 








“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 























HERE are the latest pro- 
ductions of Paramount 
and Artcraft Stars, listed 
alphabetically, released up 
to January 1. 

Save this list. Check the 
ones you have seen and ask 
your theatre manager when 
the others are coming. 


Artcraft 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
THE SQUAW MAN”’ 
Douglas Fairbanks in 
““ARIZONA”’ 
Elsie Ferguson in ““UNDER 
THE GREENWOOD TREE” 
D. W. Griffith’s Production 
“THE GREATEST THING 
IN LIFE” 
William S. Hart in 
*“BRANDING BROADWAY” 


Paramount 


Enid Bennett in 
““FUSS AND FEATHERS” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“LITTLE Miss HORNER” 
Ethel Clayton in 
“THE MYSTERY GIRL” 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“QUICKSAND” 
Dorothy, She in 
THE Hope CHEsT”’ 
Shirley Mason and Ernest 
Truex in**Goop-BYE BILL”’ 
—A John Emmerson-Anita 
Loos Production. 
Charles Ray, in 
“STRING BEANS” 
Waligee Reid in 
Too MAny MILLIons’”’ 
Bryant Washburn in 
“THE WAY OF A 
MAN WITH A MAID” 


Paramount-Artcraft 
Special 


Maurice Tourneur’s Pro- 
duction “SPORTING LIFE’”’ 
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Next Month 


HILE the grouches and pessimists 

would have us believe that the 
grand romance occurs only on the screen 
or between printed pages, there are 
just enough of them in real and undei- 
able life to prove that the misanthropes 
are wrong. 

The March issue of PHotopLray Mac- 
AZINE will record just such a great liv- 
ing love story, in the romance of Lina 
Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore. 

You know them. Perhaps you are 
acquainted with both their arts. At 
any rate, their photoplays have become 
familiar around the world, and those 
who are fortunate enough to live with- 
in sound of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany realize what a great singing actor 
M. Muratore is. 

Mme. Muratore (Lina Cavalieri) has 
not been heard so extensively in this 


country, but she is one of the most 
celebrated living Italian sopranos, as 


well as being a beauty of international 
renown. Much of her most noteworthy 
singing has been done in the capitals 
of Soutle America, where she is a con- 
tinental favorite. She shares her hus- 
band’s penchant for screen acting, and 
is a photographic type whose loveli- 
ness is unique. 

The story of her career, her struggles 
and successes is a romance in itself. So 
is her husband’s. But climaxing these 
twin romances of perseverance and 
achievement is the great romance of 
their meeting, their love, their marriage, 
and the artistic duet that has been their 
life together. 

This never-told story has been writ- 
ten for PHotopLray in most absorbing 
fashion, and will be illustrated with 
intimate and unpublished pictures. 





The Prussian Writing-Men 


HIS doesn’t mean pen-pushers, who 

were once under the domination of 
that out-of-office and generally un- 
wanted individual, Mr. Hohenzollern. 
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ENA NLA 


“ Ber-r-r!” 


A New China Doll 


Tsen Mei is Her Name. 


Toton (Fiction) 
Written from the Photoplay. 


What Would You Say? 
“ Me ” 


Some Honest Confessions. 


Who Made America Musical? 
Answered by an Authority. 


One’s Blue and One’s Brown 
Referring to Colleen Moore’s Eyes. 


What We Eat 


What the Neighbors Know 
About Dorothy Phillips, et. al. 


The Art of John Barrymore 
Also Something about His Life. 


The Golden Bird (Fiction) 
The Story of the Photoplay. 


A Celebrated Case 
Close-Ups 
The Shadow Stage 


Review of the New Photoplays. 


Chaplin’s New Contract 


Why-Do-They-Do-It? 
Plays and Players 


Questions and Answers 
The Whole Fan Family 


An Imaginary Interview. 


Giving the Exhibitor a Lift 


Page 67 
Borrowed Clothes .....-.cessesees Universal-Weber 
The Greatest Thing in Life....... Griffith-Artcraft 
Page 68 

An Bye for an Eye......eccccccccccesccccceces Metro 
Safe for DemMoc;racy,....sccccccceeceeeeees Blackton 
Page 69 

The Squaw Man...cccccccccccccccccscsccscced Artcraft 
The Hell Cat..ccccccccccccscsccscccccccccece Goldwyn 
A Perfect Lad ccccccceccccccesescccccccess Goldwyn 
Page 70 

Paleo POre® nccccccccccccccccccccss Ince-Paramount 
Wie Mam Gf BIOREGs ccccccccccccccccccccces Goldwyn 
He EADCPACOE cccccccccccecovccesccososescocces Raver 


Branding Broadway 
Page 99 


Women’s Weapons 


PPPTTTITT TTT TTT Hart-Artcraft 
















PPTTTTTITITTTIT TTT TL Paramount 
Hitting the Trail........ccccccessceccecceeeees World 
Deuce Duncan .ccccccccccccscsccccccseseces Triangle 
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Only You Spell Eugene’s Last Name with “u.” 


Douglas MacLean Conducts an Indignation Meeting. 


Alice Brady Returns to the Stage 


Scenes from Her New Play, “Forever After.” 
My Experiences in an Academy of Motion Picture Art 
Or, Buying Two Dollars’ Worth of Amusement. Elizabeth Peltret 


Being Anna, latest opera star to join the movies. 


A June Bride in Mid-November 


Pictures of Miss Elvidge and her soldier husband at home. 


Rare Schemes for Boosting Special Features. 


Photoplays Reviewed in Shadow Stage This Issue 
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String Beans 
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Next Month 


It means certain men—many of them 
distinguished—of the writing craft in 
America, and their unfair treatment of 
the motion picture. This is an out- 
rageous situation, a. virtual league of 
otherwise capable individuals against a 
new expression. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE realizes that in 
opening this discussion it may be spring- 
ing back the cover of Pandora’s box of 
troubles, but there is a big “Why?” 
that demands an answer, and—without 
occupying our pages with mere editorial 
opinion, but giving unqualified reports 
by men who are competent to make 
them—we are going to try to find that 
answer. 

The mightiest need of the photoplay 
world to-day is creditable stories by 
competent authors. Yet the real 
authors and the photoplay are drifting 
farther and farther apart. Who’s to 
blame? 

This arraignment of persecutors will 
speak freely. It will call right names. 
It will glimpse both sides of the argu- 
mentative fence. It will lay before you 
some of the gross, vituperative abuse 
of a celebrated, successful and cultured 
author who, asked by PuHoropray to 
discuss the movies from an author’s 
standpoint, produced no discussion, but 
turned on the silversheet like a mad 
dog. It will chronicle the absolute rev- 
olution of the most successful literary 
agent in America, sickened by the me- 
dieval prejudice of the men whose prod- 


ucts it is his business to carry to the 
screen. 





The Fortune Brothers 


EANING, in translation, Dustin 

and William Farnum, whose long 
annal of success upon success reads like 
the chapters of an old-fashioned ro- 
mance for boys. 


Other Features 


“"T*HE Early Days of Kay-Bee” and 

“The Confessions of a Male Vam- 
pire,” announced for this issue, have 
been held over for PHotoptay’s March 
number. With them are a number of un- 
usually written and unusually illustrated 
stories of place and personality which 
should be of absorbing interest to every 
lover of motion pictures. 

Also— 

Puotoptay for March will be rich 
in personality stories—vivid, intimate 
and homelike introductions to the stars, 
with an abundance of exclusive on-and- 
off-stage portraiture. 

The art-section—full-page portraits 
by the finest of modern processes; pic- 
tures worthy of framing. 

Another rare Goldberg cartoon, and 
plenty of apropos pen and brush il- 
lustration. 

The finest photoplay fiction of the 
season. 

Timely features, and news, impossible 
to announce here. 

Every one of PHoTopLay MacazINer’s 
departments. 
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Play Any Instrument a Week 
on Free Trial! 


You may take your choice of any of the instruments in our big, new catalog 
and we will send it to you for a week’s free trial. We want you to compare it with other 


instruments—and to put it to any test. We want you touse it just as ifit were your own. Then 
if you wish, you may return it at our expense. No charge is made for playing the instrument a week on trial. 


WURLIIZER 


200 YE OF INSTRUMENT MAKING 
Convenient Monthly Payments fo 8 eee ice Ba mey Pay 


ments, if you wish. $4.00 a month will buy a splendid triple silver-plated cornet. You will find over 

2,000 instruments in our catalog. Every one is backed by our guarantee. Every one is offered to 

you on the same liberal plan. The name of Wurlitzer has been stamped on the finest musical 

——— for 200 years. Wurlitzer has supplied the United States Government with trumpets for 55 years. ?e 3 
We are especially prepared to assist in the formation of bands or orchestras. Mt 

The Rudolph 

Send the Cou onl. Warlitser Co. 

BEY Dept. 1532 


E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 160- 

page catalog, absolutely free. Also tell 

about your special offer direct trom manu- 
facturer. 


Send your name and address on the coupon (or in a letter or post card) and 
get our new catalog. It takes 160 pages to show you the instruments from which you may 
choose. The catalog is sent free, and without obligation to buy. Merely state what 
instrument interests you—and send your name. Don’t delay—do it My RIGHT NOW. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago — Dept. 1532 — E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


me TAL KGS, See ee 4 ‘ P . 
: eed ie EP ngs MG np Ne ee Re 
EE AO IE LMP Chairs 5 (Name of instrument or band or orchestra) 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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On March 12, 1896 


a The 
Hand of Blackton 


drew this sketch of Thomas A. Edison, 


during an interview with the great wizard. 








The subject of the interview was the 
wonderful new invention known as ‘‘ The 
Edison Vitascope.’’ Blackton, the young 
newspaper artist, wrote the article and 
illustrated it with pen and ink sketches. It 
was the beginning of the history of Mction 
Pictures. Shortly after that historic inter- 
view J. Stuart Blackton turned his knowl- 
edge of things artistic into the making of 
‘**Pictures’’ that lived and moved upon the 
screen and “THE HAND OF BLACKTON” 
has, since 1897, wielded a potent influence 
in the Photoplay Industry. 


“THE COMMON CAUSE,” latest of the 
Blackton Productions, is now showing in 
all prominent Theatres. It is a “‘different 
kind’’ of a War Story. It depicts the 
Human, Wholesome, Cheerful side of the 
‘Great Conflict. It carries a Punch, a 


Laugh, a Thrill or a Heart-throb in every 
one of its Seven Thousand feet of Film. 
And like the “BATTLE CRY OF PEACE,” 
“WOMANHOOD,” -“THE NEW DEMOC. 
RACY” and other famous Photoplays 
reflecting “THE HAND OF BLACKTON,” it 
carries a message to the People of the Allied 
Nations and a warning to their Enemies. 











The World’s Common Cause is the new 
Democracy of Courage—the new tie of 
Common Blood, shed for that Common 
Cause on a Common Battleground. The 
Sons of Freedom, be they American, 
British, French, Italian or any other 
Nationality, go into Battle and to Death 
‘*Singing and Smiling,’’ content to give 
their all, that the Monument of Victory 
may be finally raised as their Tribute to 
the Common Cause. 






















‘These, the Allied Fighting Men, the ‘‘Doughboy’’— 
the ‘‘Devil-Dog’’ Marine—the ‘“Tommy’’—the ‘‘Poilu’”’ 
—the Men who Fought the War and Finished it, are 
living, breathing characters in 


J. STUART BLACKTON’S 


latest screen masterpiece 


“The Common Cause” 


Pictures with the mark of “BLACKTON” 
are worth while. 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Studios, 423 Classon Ave., 25 West 45th St., 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. NEW YORK CITY 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Worth going through the snow to see 


HEY warm the heart, they cheer 
. the mind,- because they are the 
motion pictures that always tell a 
good story, tremendously interesting: 


for an afternoon or an evening of 
genuine entertainment all the family 
will profit by seeing a Metro play or 
a Screen Classics rwe- production - 

Made by the best brains-in motion 
pictures and available at your 
favorite theatre if you ask the 
manager to show them + 


Metro Pictures 
Screen Classtes xe: 


Productions - 
METRO PICTURES CORPORATION 
NEW YORK Distributors 10s ANGELES 


MAXWELL KARGER, DIRECTOR GENERAL 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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STUDIO BE. om 
DIRECTORY AN {0 
For the convenience of our readers who ARTIST 


may desire the addresses of film com- ChECK FROM 
panies we give the principal ones below. MAGAZINE 
The first is the business office; (s) indi- o> 
cates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address, 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 6227 Broadway, Drawn by 


Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 14. } ear-Old Boy 


New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York The oh me P ow ts — p> 
= fs e e above cartoon was drawn by Master rennan of the 
City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Hollywood, Washington School of Art. Bob writes that he is selling his 
work and that he is cartoonist on a small paper in Evansville 
Cal. (s). Ind. He is but one of our many students and graduates who 
are making money as cartoonists, illustrators and designers. 


! ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose LEARN BY MAIL AT HOME! t 
an ou eH Ave., Los Angeles, Cal, By our new method of teaching imme ont by mail you can learn 
| in os 


your own home, in a short a4 et into this fascinat- 















































. ote . >: ene - ing work yourself and earn $50 to $100 or more per week! 
o : - CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De Th is f oO f 
Every hour I spent on my I. C. Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. bent fk eg nly few minutes» ay —— 
Course has been worth $95 to me! ! My in spare time. Many students earn while they are learning. 
osition, my $5,000 a year income, m CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gower FREE! BOOK AND ARTISTS’ 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it a St., Los Angeles, Cal. OUTFIT! WRITE TODAY 
my spare tim ainl r wi h he * A complete Outfit free to all students. Includes everything 
to my Spare time training with the Inter- || essaNAY FILM MFG. CO., 1338 Anple &t.. Gyanired ge produce hundreds of dollars, worth of pictures. 
i é . ; bei . 5 ‘te Ns ie ) il f Chicago. (3s). stude nts Wait postal or letter for beautiful Booklet, ° ‘How 
very mal rings ve ers trom some oO hun al eanenaiatdina "Do lksoubeleve see ea. 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of FAIRBANKS PICTURES CORP., 6284 Selma Ave., 
promotions or increases in salary as the Hollywood, Calif, Washington School of Art, Inc. 
rewards of spare time study. ; <n . —— 1122 H Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
What are you doing with the hours FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CoO., 485 Fift Ave., - . 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St.,. New York 


after supper? Can you afford to let them 







slip by unimproved when you can easily a 

make them mean so much? One hour a FOX FILM CORP., 130 W, 46th St., New York 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s); 
you for the position you want in the work Fort Lee, N, J. (3). 


you like best. 


Yes, it will! Two million have prove d it. GAUMONT, Flushing, N. Y¥.; Jacksonvillé, Fla. 













For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 16 E. 42nd St., New in ~ : | 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army York City; Ft. Lee, N. J, (s) } 

a, « £00, are . . 4 9 5 
and Navy—in every line of technical and Send Your Name ond We'll: 


“re te: r THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 
commercial work—have been —— Send You a Lachnite 


promotion and increased salaries throug LASKY FEATURE PLAY CO., 485 Fifth Ave., 


























; ON’T send a penny. Just send your name and say. *‘Send me /¢ 
the I. C.S. More than 100, 000 men and New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, : otal are ry! = om at ras eS o iree J 
en e 
women are getting ready right now with Cal. (3), p| comes merely deposit, $4 7 with the postman and then wear the |§ 
I D| ring for 10 full days. a) you, ort a f your friends can ten | 
I. C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. (| it from a diamond, send ke. But }¢ you decide to buy it {3 
Y Ch Is H ’ METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New f| ~Send us $2.50 a month tet $18.75 has been paid. 
our ance s ere! . York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (s); Write Today parce terse 4 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come to 1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal f] Gadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 
you. Nomatter wae your handicaps, or how small : : 7 se feavete Lactenan Go.. 183 ; 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum eee . “ieee , —_ a ae ie Ny — seis steeoesoensaernteess_Wid 
stances. No matter how limited your previous ed- MUTUAL FILM CORP., 1600 Broadway, New 
ucation, the simply written, wonderfully illus- York City. Rider A ents Wanted 
trated L. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No E 
ey rat yd ree ae ae some ane a PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W. 45th St., New Sans where to re tents le and — 
B ses bo > . J 
When everything has bee n ms ie ae sy for you— et i 1 ee ee Se plociy eau'pped wich efter ight 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the St., Jersey City, N. J. (s); ROLIN FILM co., coaster-brake, mud A oy and 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 605 California Bldg., Log Angeles, Cal, (s); anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that PARALTA STUDIO, 5300 Melrose Ave., Los po mag ord og: FL ~~ 
success means—can you let another Single price- Angeles, Cal. (s). ELI gel on pe 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big 






























































start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, , — mm « — free catalog and particulars of our |f¥ 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up sag rg ty Ege CO., 1339 Diversey cpatory-gvect-te to-Rider marvelous! ; 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mark ’arkway, Chicago, Ill, (3). omers a rms. | 
and mail this coupon. Ti Lam By pos 
<n GUD EE EEE TEAR OUT HERE eee ee ee oe SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
New York City. SEND NO MONEY but tell us : 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS exactly’ what you need. Do not buy until you 
BOX 64 495, SCRANTON, PA. : SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park & - oo cv CLE COMP. ANY q 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the Say M EA s, 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. .Bivd., Chicago (s). mn Dept.6-40 CHICAGO 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP aan ae ee 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING SELZNICK, LEWIS J,, ENTERPRISES INC., 729 qs E X U A L 
Electric Wiring Window Taimmer —— com 
Telegraph <oeincer Show Card Writer Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Telephone Wo Sign Painter t rns a i. = e| 
MEOUANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Broadway, New York mak N 0 W L E D G E 
Mechanical Draftsman cede naa City; Culver City, Cal. (s). 
Machine Shop Practice artooning ‘ 
Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER ILLUSTRATED 
ve Se es sanegenhes and Trvtes UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
ve o e 
MINE FOREMAN or EN@'R TRAFFIG MANAGER New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville, \SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
Metallurgist or Prospector Railway Accountant N. J. (s). hat every young man an 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law Every young woman should know 
Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH s . $1 .00 What every young busbend and 
Ship Draftsman Teacher VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E, 15th very young wife shou now 
ARCHITECT Common Sehool Subjects om eet tet ae Brooklyn, N. ¥.: Holly- Postpaid What wey — should know 
Contractor and Rallder Mathematics pci Rg ‘~~ * - . - . Mailed in plain Cloth binding me pages ~— many illustrations 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE wood, Cal, (s). ee y Table of ar 2 commendations en request 
penesete Buliées Railway Ball Chests a ~ ppe Poh. Co.. 20% Sie PEitedeichs 
tructural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATI! merican ‘oO. inston ade 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. ¥., (s). - : lde.. : ae 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation )Spanish — _ ne 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRIOULTURE [French 2 5 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAININ. 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising Italian WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New orn SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 








York City; Fort Lee, N. J. (9). R ALVIENE ti, 
nomen DRAMATIC ARTS 


























Occupation ~ - four. Senos ONE. PF” “CAL STAGE 
aerone THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC ST. “APPEARANCES” 
and N Write the Words f So 

” te e or S or a ni Write for catalog oe study desired to 
City State Wecompose music, secure copyright and submit copies to . A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 





laeding publishers, Submit poems now—examination free. 


Broadway Studios. 101D Fitzgerald Bldg., Broadway at 43rd St.,New York | [az 225 W. S7th St. _ New York City 

















Fverv asvertisement. in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION II 


How I Teach Piano 


In Quarter Usual Time 


At Quarter Usual Cost 


and have been doing so year 
after year for 25 years—all by 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘‘Impossible!’’ some persons said at 
first, but every year I obtained more 
| students, until today many hundreds of 
men and women are studying with me 

ject—love, patriotism— ¥ |in all quarters of the globe. Every 
write what the heart dictates, . state of the Union contains scores of DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
then submit your poem to us. accomplished players of piano or organ From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited 
We write the music and guarantee pub- who obtained their entire training at the St. Louis Exposition 
lisher’s acceptance, Our leading composer is from me by mail, and at quarter the 


2 =—> usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer you to any number of my graduates who 
Mi a Leo Fi iedman will soon convince you of the surprising results they obtained by my scientific 
one of America’s well-known musicians, the 


ee ap an cea ae method. Write for my 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


Me Tonight $*, Prsamaiand. ” Tet pe oe You 
? « n, . 
Sweetheart,” When I Dream of Old Eriz’ |The Colorotone Saves You Months of Time 
&@s many poems as you wish. Don't Delay. Get Busy—Quick. | 
CHESTER MUSIC CO.3° *S.22"233 Chicago, lll. | You learn faster, not because anything is omitted, but because you use every 
| possible scientific assistance—many of which are entirely unknown to the average 
. - teacher. My patented invention the COLOROTONE sweeps away playing diffi- 
culties that have troubled students for generations. By its use, Transposition — 
usually a “nightmare” to students— becomes easy and fascinating. It enables 
you, in your third lesson, to play an interesting piece not only in the original key, 
but in all other keys as well. This one fact saves you months of valuable time. The 
COLOROTON Eis patentedand cannotbe used by any other teacherorconservatory. 


























Fay be Finger Action Shown by Moving Pictures 
yt With my fifth lesson I send you another important and exclusive invention, 





cess is the ability QUINN-DEX, a mechanical “movie.’”’ It shows you every movement of my 
to eee. I can infeltibs wrists, hands and fingers at the keyboard. You see the fingers move, as clearly 
aeetted ty mind an infallible as if thrown on the moving picture screen. You do not have to reproduce your 
assified index from which you can Sey ° 
instantly select thoughts, facts, teacher's finger movements from your MEMORY~—which naturally cannot be 
figures, names, faces. Enables you always accurate. Instead you have the correct models right before your eyes 
i ate, p self-control, during every minute of practise. You follow them minutely and exactly without 
pone bashfuiness, think on your 


any chance of error or misunderstanding. Without Quinn-dex much of your time 

The result of 20 a (and your teacher's time) would be devoted to correcting bad habits acquired through 

lo “4 cs P ns — ~o - faulty practise. This discourages more students and wastes more time than any other 

<4 veloping day fo! t eeakios on single factor. Quinn-dex does away with it entirely. You cannot obtain anything like 

Prof. Write Today {: dn By —, Coy to Quinn-dex except from me. Moving pictures have never before bzen applied to piano 

Henry rignted Me Memory Test, me how to o instruction. Quinn-dex is operated easily and simply by hand, ¢ 1d even a child can 

Dickson, REE book, ‘‘How To Speak In °Publie.* successfully use it. it contains over 600 separate »pictures, Quinn-dex is fully 
Principal explained in my free booklet “How To Learn Piano or Organ.’’ Write today. 


_Dickson School of of Memory, 1741 Bearst Bldg., Chicago, ii, 


feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 














Lessons 43 cents each 


The old way of studying with a so-called “private teacher’ by the oral or “‘spoken” 
ort- tory riting | method is rapidly being discarded, and anybody can see why. If you want a teacher 


“all to yourself” and can afford only $1 to $5 a lesson, it goes without saying that you 





COURSE of nSUOTY in the history, form, struc- can obtain only third-rate instruction. Notrue authority could give you hisentire, exclu- 
A ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. sive attention for so small a fee. Furthermore, by the old- fashioned oral me sthod, at 
. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- least half your “private teacher's” time is absolutely thrown away in giving you routine 

itor of Lippincott’s. instructions about clef signs, measure bars, sharps, flats, the value of notes and rests, 


etc., etce., which are necessarily the same forall students and could just as easily be put 
into writing. Of course you can’t remember a quarter of what he tells you, so most of 
your next lesson is taken up going over the same material again. T his truly sinful 
waste ise ages jm ame —— by my W ayy men's wg none yo instruc- 

‘a tions are all in writing for reference any time, day or night. othing is forgotten nor 
sg? = Ln mg ‘iicCalls needlessly repeated. You obtain as much of my time as you really need, and every 
ton, f£ictori eview, be minute of it is devoted to your real guidance, and not to routine instructions. In all 
and other leading magazines.” essential ways you are in closer touch with me than if you were studying by the oral 
AlsocoursesinPhotoplay Writing, method—yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—: and they include all the many 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- recent de svelopme nts in scientific teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
nalism, In all over One Hundred method of studying is far superior to all others, even for the wealthiest student, there 
Courses, under professors in Har- is nothing better at any price. You may be certain that your progress is at all times in 
vard, Brown, ornell, and other accord with the best musical thought of the present day, ‘and this makes all the differ- 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- ence in the world. 


Or.Esenwein slog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School Investigate Without Cost — Special Offer 
_— My method is endorsed by distinguished musicians and educators who certainly 


Dept. 95 Springfield, Mass, 
: would not recommend asecond-rate system. It is for beginners, or experienced players, 


Wen : c | from 14 to over 60 years of age. You progress as rapidly or slowly as you wish, in spare 
ye WEEK at time at home. All necessary music is included free and becomes your propert 


One student writes: —“‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 









































Diploma and degree granted. The Tuition Fee is now, for a short time, cut exac + 
Bet in half, on account of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Offer. Investigate without cost 
ror Blac 
SAVE 
MONEY! 


or obligation. W rite today, using postcard, letter or Free Book Coupon, for my 
| 64-page free book, “How To Learn Piano or Organ.” 
Get your Black Beauty now; direct 
from factory at wholesale price. Big 


value—no middlemen’s profit. Sensation 
of the bicycle world! 


18 Exclusive Features 
20 styles. Any model x! on_ap- 





‘MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


| Studio PB, Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 








roval at our risk. We P eep f ay 2 . : ; 

t or send it back. Ghoutie tomiel-cnah \ z 

deposit on acceptance, then $1 a week. ) ( R { >< 1K < rT J C yN 
WRITE. Haverford Cycle Co., qt) } ¥ : Q E E 8 0 0 4 FREE B Cc - 


FREE FS ETT Ti 27"? PHILADELPHIA ———— QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PB. 
New 1919 Catalog Ee ove , tt : | ; ‘ Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
“POPULARITY FOLLOWS 


free booklet, “How To Learn Piano or Organ,” and 


full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
a 


Tuition Offer. 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele { 
you will be wanted everywhere. 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free agenuine Hawai- 
ian Ukulele,music, everythi 
—no extras. Ask us to sen 
the story of Hawaiian music. 


tf i\ bee St eve e Be obligation 
My The Hawaiian | Institute of Music 
1400 Broadway, Suite 1002New York = 






















ecccereccsesseces eresesesese® 
Coe eeere neater eeeseeeeesesse 





When you write to advertisers nleasae mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
























“You're Afraid” 
jon 

“I ain't.” 

“You are.” 


What would have happened next if you were 
aboy? A frightful mix-up. With the calm un- 
reasonableness of youth these two boys fought 
without even knowing each other—just as you 
have fought many a time—just because you 
couldn’t help it. 


MARK TWAIN 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark 
Twain best. No wonder the boys at Annapolis 
told Secretary Daniels that they would rather 
have Mark ‘Twain than anyone else. To them, 
as to you, Mark Twain is the spirit of undying 
youth—the spirit of real Americanism—for he 
who came out of that loafing, out-at-elbows, 
down-at-the-heels Mississippi town — he has 

assed on to the world the glory of our inspir- 
ing Americanism —the serious purpose that 
underlies our laughter—for to Mark Twain 
humor is only incidental—and he has made 
eternal the springs of its youth and enthusiasm. 

Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by 
the hand and go back to your own boyhood, 


A Big, Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of Mark 
wain, Are you sure? Have you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short stories? Have you read all the 
brilliant fighting essays?—all the humorous 
ones and the historical ones? 

Think of it—25 volumes filled with the 
laughter and the tears and the fighting that 
made Mark Twain so wonderful. He was a 
bountiful giver of joy and humor. He was 
yet much more, for, while he laughed with 
the world, his lonely spirit struggled with 
the sadness of human life, and sought to find 
the key. Beneath the laughter is a big, 
human soul, a big philosopher. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 
25 VOLUMES 


Novels Boys’ Stories Humor 
Essays Travel History 

Mark Twain wanted everyone in America 
to own a Set of his books. So oneof the last 
things he asked was that we make a set at so 
low a price that everyone might ownit. He 
said: © Don't make fine editions. Don’tmake 
editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1,000. 
Make good books—books good to look at and 
easy to read, and make their price low.”’ So 
we have made this set. And up to now we 
have been able to sell it at this low price. 
Rising costs make it impossible to continue 
the sale of Mark Twain ata low price. New 
editions will cost very much more than this 
Author’s National Edition. But now the 
price must go up. You must act at once. 
You must sign and mail the coupon now. 
If you want a set at a popular price, do not 
delay. Thisedition will soon be withdrawn, 
and then you will pay considerably more tor your 
Mark Twain. The last ot the edition is in sight. 
There will never again be a set of Mark Twain at 
the present price. Now is your opportunity to save 
money. Now is the time to send the coupon to 
get your Mark Twain. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
Franklin Square New York 


seeece 
Harper & Brothers 
18 Franklin Square, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's Works, in 
25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, stamped 
in gold, and trimmed edges. If not satisfactory, I will return 
them at your expense; otherwise I will send you $2 within 5 days 
and §2 a month for 15 months. For cash, deduct 8% from remittance. 


i 
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~~ 


we se 








Photo 2-19 


Name coccsecccecees Ccccccccccccoce Orcccccecoocccocce eeccceccccce 
Address .....+ PPTTTITITIT TTT Tite eeccee 


Occupation coccccccccccescccccscocccecececccccccccocsccccccoccccs 
For our beautiful red half-leather edition, change above terms to 
2.50 after examination and $3 a month for 20 months. 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 
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Rate 
15cents 


This Section Pays. 
84% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
|the past year have re- 

peated their copy. 
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FORMS FOR APRIL ISSUE CLOSE FEBRUARY FIRS 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


OLD COINS WANTED 





AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 
sign le.ters for store and office windows; anyone can 


N. Clark St., 





put on. Metallic Letter Co., 

Chicago. 

TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have cf interest to them. You can reach them 


very small cost through an advertisement in the 





OLD COINS AND BILLS OF ALL KINDS WANTED, 
High cash prices paid for them by the largest Kare Coin 
Establishment in the United States. Keep all odd look- 
ing money and send 4c for large Illustrated Coin Circu- 
lar. It may mean large profit to you, Send now. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept, 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 











at a j 
classified section, 84% of the advertisers using this MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
section during the past year have repeated, The section 
is read and brings results, SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page. Spelling corrected, Seven years’ experience. 
BOOKS Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET HAROLD PATENTS 


MacGrath’s famous book “The Adventures of Kathlyn’ 
containing 374 pages, illustrations made from actual 
photographs. Regular dollar book now only thirty-five 
cents. This is a special limited offer. Our Supply of 
these books is very limited. Order your copy today. 
R. Meskin, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 








INVENTORS. SEND SKETCH AND DESCRIPTION 
of your invention for advice regarding patent protection, 
No charge for this service. 20 years’ experience. 
Prompt personal service. Patents we secure advertised 
without charge in Popular Mechanics Magazine, Par- 
ticulars free, Talbert & Talbert, Patent Lawyers, 4724 
Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 





NEW PATRIOTIC PLAYS, RECITATIONS, ENTER- 


WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR FREE PATENT 





tainments for war-time Benefits. Vandeville sketches, guide books, List of Patent Buyers and Inventions 
Monologues, Drills, Tableaux, Make-up Goods, Large | Wanted, $1,000,000 in prizes offered. Send sketch 
Catalog Free. : for free opinion of patentability, Victor J, Evans & Co., 
T. S, Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 763 Ninth, Washington, D, C. 
HELP WANTED AMATEUR PHOTOPLAYS 





THOUSANDS MEN— WOMEN —GIRLS WANTED 
for U, S$. Government permanent jobs. Reconstruction 
work means many appointments. $90 to $150 month, 
Positions in all parts of country, Short hours, Com- 
Civil Service 


mon education sufficient, e positions are 
permanent positions, Write immediately _for free list 
positions now open. Franklin Institute, Dept, A-205, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES EARN MONEY CROCHETING, SEWING, 
tatting, making aprons and dust caps from our especially 
designed, exclusive, economical patterns. We can’t sup- 
ply the demand. Send 25c¢ for patterns and plans. 
Money returned if dissatisfied, Kenwood Sales Service, 
6240A South Park Ave., Chicago. ; 

WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid, Universal Co., 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. _ a 

GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. 
Prepare for coming ‘‘exams’”’ under former Civil Service 
Examiner. New Book Free, Write Patterson Civil Serv- 
ice School, Box 3017, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED TEN BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES TO 
travel, demonstrate and se!] well known goods to established 
dealers, $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad fare 
paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses. Address at 
once Goodrich Drug Company, Dept, 59, Omaha, Nebr. 

LADIES—FASCINATING HOME BUSINESS TINT- 
ing postcards, pictures, photos, etc., spare time for profit. 
$5 on $100: no canvassing; samples 10c (stamps). 
Particulars free, Artint, 698 G Station A, Brooklyn, 
| ae 2 

















JEWELRY 


WONDERFUL VALUE—DAZZLING TOKAR DIA- 
mond, mounted in ladies’ beautiful gold-filled ring, 59c 
prepaid, R, Harrison, 105 Walker, Evansville, Ind, 








STAGE AN AMATEUR PHOTOPLAY, WE PRO- 
duce pictures for theatres, lodges and individuals. Fine 


photographic effects. Chippewa Film Company—Pres- 
ent address: Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, 
poems, songs. Send today for new catalog of helpful 
suggestions. Atlas Pub, Co., 594, Cincinnati, 


SONGWRITERS 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG, WE WRITE 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
on patriotism, love or any subject. Chester Music Co., 
538 So. Dearborn St., Suite 112, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS: SUBMIT YOUR SONG-POEMS 
now. for free examination and advice. Valuable book- 
let explaining our original methods of revising, com- 
posing, copyrighting and facilitating free publication or 
outright sale of songs, SENT FREE on postal request. 
Learn the truth from a reliable successful concern. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 
Gaiety Bldg., N, Y. City. 




















WRITH A SONG ON ANY SUBJECT. I COMPOSE 
music and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 235 Reaper Block, Chicago. 

WRITE THE WORDS FORA SONG, WE COMPOSE 
music, secure copyright and submit copies to leading 
publishers. Submit poems now — examination free, 
Broadway Studios, 101C Fitzgerald Bldg., Broadway at 
43rd Street, New York, 

SONGWRITERS SEND YOUR POEMS TODAY FOR 
best offer and immediate publication. Free examina- 
tion. Music composed, Booklet on request. Authors & 
oman Service Co., Suite 512, 1433 Broadway, 
ew ork, 














iis * 
Executive Power 
a - Financial Success 
. Elective course in advanced accounting fits 
you in your spare time for the big job. Simple, effi- 
cient method; low tuition; easy terms; quickl 
completed home-study course. Write for free 
**Stories of Success’’ 


International Accountants Society 
624 So. Michigan Ave. Dept 7-8 Chicago ll. 





Submit your Song-Poems NOW for free examination and advice. 
We revise poems, compose music of any description, 
secure copyright and employ original methods 
for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or 
outright SALE of songs under a 
certificate GUARANTEE- 
ING you satisfac. 
tion. 

















Card brings 
you a copy of our 
Free Booklet which 
tells you who we are, ex- 
plains our methods and con, 
tains valuable information and 
instructions. This is your opport- 
unity to learn the truth regarding the 
writing profession from a reliable and successful concerns 


86 Gaiety Bldg, N. ¥ Citys 





* 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what i 













. ou can do with 
it. Cartoonists and Illustrators earn 
from $20 to $125 or more per week. My 
practical system of personal individ- 
ual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
fornewspapers and magazines qualifies 
me toteach you. Send me your sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps and I 
will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possi- 
bilities for YOU. STATE YOUR AGE. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
of iMustrating and Cartooning 
1507 Schotield Building CLEVELAND, 0. 





DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany grand prize if you 

answer thisad. Nor will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps ie 
portfolio of cartoons and sample thee 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
350 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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Motion Picture, Studio and Commercial 
Photographers earn big money. Big opportu- 
nities now. You can qualify for this fascinating 
. profession. 

LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 

Three months’ course covers all 
branches. Experts train you in new, 
up-to-date studios. oF evening 
Goome. ll or write 






Dept.37, 141 W. 36th St., N.Y. City 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 
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Speak 





QUICK 


A ER MANU- 
FACTURER’S PRICE! 
Genuine, visible writing Un- 
derwoods—rebuilt in our fac- 
tory, with Back Spacer, Tabu- 
lator, Lateral Guide, Stencil 

Attachment,2-color Ribbon, 













Waterproof Cover and Spe- 
Underwoods cial | Touch Pypowrition 
Sold to U. S. Govt. Guide Book sent on 10 






Days’ Free Trial. Write, 





That makes rebuilt Un- 
derwoods scarce.So—speak 

ick for yours, Guaran-& 

d for 6 years, You can 
rent, buy on easy terms, se- 
cure cash discount or easily 
earn one through agency 
— no canvassing. Ask B 
or Offer No.53. 












34-36 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The éruth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 7-B, 350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


and receive the March issue 
and fwe issues thereafter. 






































Finish these 
Stories for 


Yourself 


The girl got 
$6 a week and 
was lonely. 
“Piggy’’—you 
can imagine 
» his kind—was 
waiting down 
stairs. He 
knew where 
champagne 
and music 
could be had. 
But that night 














she didn’t go. 
That was Lord Kitchener’s 
doing. But another night? O. 
Henry tells about it in a story. 
Read it. 





‘What Make Men Fight? 


In one short, ugly sentence she 
stripped him of his manhood. In 
a moment of jest, she had cut 
deep into his heart. Always 
there rang in his ears that mock- 
ing laugh which had sent him 
flying to the front. She had the 
most tantalizing smile in all San 
Agustine. He would show the 
world. 

The war was over. He went 
home—a Colonel and a hero. San 
Agustine was frenzied over her 
nativeson. Straight up the path 
to her home he went—and then 
the thing that happened was not 
at all what you expect. Let O. 
Henry tell you the story. 
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Up From the Depths 


The man had killed a man— 

he had met the girl—a stranger 
| —at half-past one at Rooney’s. 
A crisis came—and under the 
surface of shame, the souls of 
each stood forth to sacrifice—and 
to a better, cleanerlife. It’s not 
the truth a man tells, but the 
spirit in which he tells it, that 
counts. Thatis why O. Henry 
can write of things not always 
told, with a clean, high spirit. 











For years you have read these adver- 
tisements of O. Henry and thought that 
some day you would take advantage of 
their low price. 

But that low price is over. The ris- 
ing price of binding alone makes it im- 
possible to continue, to say nothing of 
the increase in the price of paper, labor 
—everything that goes into these sets. 

We could make poorer books and con- 
tinue to sell them at this price. But 
O. Henry is worthy of a good book. 
His pages will be read and re-read, so 
the books must be strongly and well 
made—as well as good to look at. 


So the price must go up. No more 
will you be able to say, ‘‘Tomorrow I 
will get these books at the bargain 
price.’’ Thisisyourchance. The hands 
of the clock won’t turn back. Send the 
coupon today—now—oryou will betoolate. 





One soldier in France had with him a volume 
of O. Henry, which was split up into as many 
parts as there were stories, distributed and 
used until the print had worn away. 














FREE FIVE VOLUMES 
Jack London 
He was the last of our classic writers 
to die. He was the founder of a new 
literature. He was more real—more 
primitive than any of his heroes. Go 
with him to the freezing north. Follow 
him to the south seas. Fight your way 


with him around the Horn. Get his best 
work absolutely free. Send the coupon. 


Only a Few Days More 
of the Low Price 


Will you be left out of a thing as tremendous 
as this? Will you let this man with his power for 
laughter and tears take his treasures to others and 
not to you? Will you let this chance go and later 
pay a big price for the set? Or will you send this 
coupon now and join the millions who have gs=s#ss 
weptand laughed and felt better for the 9” reaaee 
reading of these warm kindly, joyous, 
tragic bits of life? Will you send a 
this coupon now and be one of the oy) ingPl...W.Y. 
thousands who get the books at #” —- eg 
thelowpriceandlittlepayments? 9% ,, oe i 
Send only the coupon today paid, by you, oO. 
without money. Make up your ra ee ae 


mind after you get the books. | Also thes-volumesetof 
0) D' oO’ 
Remember that the end F sill with gold tops. If 1 
of this sale is at hand. ¥ gf fc? Month for 17 months 
A day lost will cost ? for the Oo, Henry set only and 
y 4 naon se 
you money. Send the 9 charge. Otherwise I will, within 
coupon now—today 4° ten days, return both sets at your 


—at once. dae 


: NAME. scccccccccsessccccesvcsssece 
Review of ? 
Reviews Co. fF Addressesovsesseesscssssesenteres sees 
Irvi o 
4 ing i Rin iia nininiiiini ween ieaiands 
ace, - The beautiful three-quarter leather style bind- 
New ¢ ing of O. Henry costs only a few cents more a 


@ . volume and has proved a favorite. For a set of 
York © this luxurious binding send $1 50 for 15 months. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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For cleansing.one cream~ 
For protection.an entirely 
different cream 





To give your skin the loveliness it 
should have, two creams are needed 
—an oil cream for cleansing, and 
a non-vily cream for protection 


HE skin is constantly being 
toughened and coarsened by its 
daily exposure to wind and dirt. 
Unless you take care both to cleanse it 
thoroughly of all impurities at night and 


to protect it properly during the 
day, you deliberately sacrifice 
the clear, fresh-looking com- 
plexion you could so easily have. 


Cleanse the skin each night 


Particularly at the end of a windy, 
dusty day the pores of your skin are 
filled with fine particles of grime and 
dirt. To make the skin clear and 
fine-textured, it must be kept thor- 
oughly cleansed. 


Before going to bed, cleanse the 
skin liberally with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. The soothed, refreshed 
feeling will be noticeable at once. 

You will find Pond’s Cold Cream 
a perfect oil cream for massage as 
well as for cleansing. 


Protect the skin each day 


Every woman who cares about her 
appearance knows that in cold winter 
days the skin must be especially pro- 
tected to prevent its becoming rough, 
red and chapped. You can protect 
your skin from wind and cold, can 
keep it soft and smooth by applying 








eAT a moment’s notice, Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
brings your skin new freshness. As a protection, 
apply a little before going out into the cold 


«MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





POND’S EXTRACT CO. 136-L Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
A free sample of Pond's Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the items checked below, 
for which Lenclose the required amount to cover postage, pack- 
ing, etc. A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is gucranteed. 


The nightly cleansing 
and massage with 
Pond’s Cold Cream keep 
the skin clear and smooth 


a little Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream just before you go out. 


Rub it lightly into your skin. 

It is wholly different from any other 
cream you have ever used. It contains 
no oil. At once it disappears without 
leaving a trace of disagreeable shine. 
By taking this simple precaution, you 
can keep ycur skin lovely all winter. 
The very first application will show 
you how much your skin is benefited. 


Neither Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
nor Pond’s Cold Cream will grew hair 
or down on the skin. Try them both 
for a week and notice how much 
lovelier your skin looks. 


Free sample tubes 


Tear out and mail the coupon today and 
we will send you sampletubes of each cream 
free. Or for roc we will send you larger 
tubes of both creams, containing enough to 
last two weeks. Send for themtoday. Ad- 
dress Pond’s Extract Co., 136-L HudsonSt., 
New York City. If you live in Canada, 
Address 1 36-L Brock Ave. , Toronto, Canada, 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


TATISTICS show that Ann Pennington was born in Trenton, N. J.—but 
why speak of vulgar things like statistics? ‘‘Penny’’ helped to make the 
Follies an institution. Lest she forget: her studio address is Famous Players. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HE dusky and fervent ‘‘Polly’’ Frederick has traversed the lens-shot path 
for more than two years now, for Famous Players and, lately, for Goldwyn. 
She has joined the procession of cinemese to the west coast studios. 








Alfred Cheney Johnston 


N profile: Violet Heming, a pleasurable personality on our screens, where 
she has been a Gilbert Parker heroine, and most recently a participant in 
Farrar’s first Goldwyn, ‘‘The Turn of the Wheel.’’ Now in ‘‘Three Faces East.’’ 




















HE sunny-haired Gish, snapped at her South Serrano street home in Los 
Angeles, is appearing on the celluloid in ‘‘The Greatest Thing in Life’’ 
(Griffith-Artcraft), in which we would say Lillian assumed the title role. 





LARA KIMBALL YOUNG is said to have paid a pretty price for the screen 
rights to Max Marcin’s stage success, ‘‘Cheating Cheaters,’’ which will be 
her next vehicle. Miss Young, born in Chicago, has been in pictures since 1910. 








Witzel 


ARMEL MYERS, a rose of Sharon blooming in Universal City, acknowl- 
edges Nazimova as her aim in art. ‘‘I want,’’ says Miss Myers, ‘‘to play 
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tragic things, on the stage.’’ Meanwhile she is a heroine of frivolous film fiction. 








“ VT’S Califilmia now,’’ said Madge Kennedy, when she returned to her native 
state. She will work at Goldwyn’s Culver City studios. The new Kennedy 
expression is ‘‘Primrose’’; author, Cosmo Hamilton; leading man, John Bowers. 





Charlotte Fairchild 


UD star SWEET reappears on the silver-sheet in ‘‘The Hushed Hour.’” 
Following this she plays the heroine in Rupert Hughes’ novel of the war, 
**The Unpardonable Sin,’’ in which she is directed by Marshall Neilan. 
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A Soung sie 
i toa “Photopl ay: 


F it were not for you the photoplay would. not exist. There might be 
motion pictures of events and industries, but there would be no romance. 
Romance is what the photoplay is made of, and you are the finest half 

of romance, which always burns with the fire of youth or glows in youth's 
reflection: recollection. 

You are hatted and coated and furred; one hand swings your heavy 
marching order of powder-puff and small handkerchief; your other hand 
firmly clutches your admission-plus-war-tax — yet, wait a moment: why are 
you going to the photopblay? 

To idle away an hour? 

To escape the dinner dishes? 

To be one with the heroine in her paradise of happy-forever-after? 

To dream over your ideal hero— so grandly different from all the men 
you know? 

Here is something to remember: the only art which ever did anyone any 
good was an art which was honest. An honest art is one which bears a true 
relation to real life. Real life, not a dream about life, is what each of us 
has to live. 

Any photoplay which calls up that frank, healthy laugh of yours; one 
which makes you want to do something worth while in the world; one which 
plants the seed of ambition in your receptive mind; one which touches your 
sympathies and makes you feel kind toward people; one which bares to you 
the tenderness and strength, the helplessness and power of a real man’s love — 
photoplays like these are more than mere entertainment. They will actually 
help you in realizing the vital and splendid womanhood which lies at the end 
of every American girl’s rainbow of youth. 

Avoid the photoplay that makes you ashamed of your father and mother; 
and the one that makes you sorry for yourself; and the one that makes you 
envious of “rich girls;’ and the one that makes you look down on Jimmy 
because he hasn’t a “dress suit;” and the nearly-naughty story that ends sud- 
denly in a perfectly-proper marriage. Also, remember this: there aren’t any 
screen “vampires” in real life, but if there were, men wouldn't fear them; 
they’d laugh at them. And you wouldn’t wish a man to laugh at you— 
you'd rather he'd hate you! 

Now, pass in and observe your photoplay. 


















































The Story of My Life 


The babyhood, childhood and ambitious early youth of the 


most distinguished American artiste — a self-told tale. 
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PART I 
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Y memories go back ee 
M to my third year; = —- eats 7 

and that recollection 

has to do with 
music. I can see a great 
square room, with a cheery 
log-fire in one wall and a 
massive, old-fashioned piano 
in an opposite corner. The 
piano towered miles into the 
air, as my baby-mind calcu- 
lated space, for it was only 
by the greatest straining on 
my tiptoes that I could reach 
the keyboard. 

This was in our home in 
Melrose, Massachusetts, on 
Mount Vernon street. The 
old house, my birthplace, still 
stands. That was where the 
world began for me, and, as 
I have said, it began with a 
strange conscious- 
ness of music. Long 
before I could walk 
I hummed and 
crooned continually 




















and although I at- 
tach no special sig- 
nificance to that— 
all mothers maintain 
their babies sing 
themselves to sleep 
—my mother inter- 
preted the practice 
to indicate a grtat musical gift. 

To me, my career has always seemed a 
thing pre-arranged. Looking backward, over 
each phase of it—clear back to the era of 
“piano-patterings’—I cannot help but feel that 
the “Farrar luck” I am so often accused of 
possessing to an uncanny degree is nothing but 
the manifest generosity of a guardian-fate, who 
had my appointed path all chalked down in some 
wonderbook. Each phase of my career seemed 
so essential and contributive to the one before 
and after it. My daily living has always 
seemed so truly a succession of preparatory 
experiences, all flowing toward one objective. 

Do not imagine that merelv because I be- 
li-ved my career to be in the groove of an 
unalterable fate that I did not work to 
win. I struggled against hardships that * 
only operatic aspirants know about. I \i 
fought aside every possible hazard to hold i 
to my life-long-ambition. 

My mother did not believe that my 
early inclinations for music were sur- 
prising. She had expected and hoped ’ : 
for it, for both she and father were of : 
a music-loving lineage. 

My mother tells me that her father, 
Dennis Barnes, was a violinist of nat- 
ural talent. His father owned the 
greater part of Middlesex Falls, 
near Boston, of uncommon in- 
terest because of the many Indian 
legends that were attached to it. 
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Above — Miss Farrar at three 
years — about the time when she 
first began to realize that the big 
old piano was a thing of great 
fascination. 
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opera. 


Below — when the Melrose 
photographer wanted Miss 
Farrar to look into the camera, 
she refused,casthereyesdown, 
and said: “‘ Now take me!” 


his daughter. 


Middlesex Falls, 


One of the landmarks was an 
Indian cave, and that is where 
little Dennis Barnes used to 
take his toy violin, for which 
he paid twenty-five cents, and 
the bow which he made him- 
self by pulling hairs from the 
horse’s tail. A little later on, 
one of his uncles presented 
him with a real though inex- 
pensive violin. 

Their was an old Italian 
vender who passed the cave 
every other day or so, and 
one day he heard my grand- 
father playing and was so 
amazed at the beauty of the 
sounds that he listened for 
a long time. The next 
day he came to the cave 
with his own violin, a fine old 
instrument, and from then on 
the little boy and the old fruit 
peddler, who evidently had 
seen better days, 
played together. 
Ten years later, 
when Dennis was 
seventeen, this same 
instrument was de- 
livered to him by a 
stranger, with a 
note explaining that 
the old Italian had 
died and that his 
last wish was that 
the violin be pre- 


sented to him. That was his proudest possession, 

and later in his life—when he had become a 
minister—he found great diversion in stealing 
off to play. 

It is said tnat when he grew to be an old 
man, he never went to sleep without placing 
the instrument beside him. 
he would have been a wonderful violinist, if 
his father had encouraged him or if there had 
been sufficient money for him to go abroad 
for lessons. 

My mother inherited a strong musical in- 
stinct from him, and because her father was 
himself thwarted in his artistic career, he 
hoped to see the fulfillment of his longings in 

In addition to being able to 
read the most difficult music at sight, with- 
out being taught to do so, she had a beauti- 
ful soprano voice. Her father wanted her to 
ma 6study the violin; she tried, but found that 
she liked the piano better. 

At a very early age she decided to go on 
the stage—that she would either study for 
grand opera, if she had sufficient voice; not 
granted that, she would go in for light 
She studied elocution and took 

vocal lessons with a local teacher while 
attending high school. 
sixteen, and was just preparing to leave 

New York to arrange for a hearing with a 

well-known voice teacher, when my father, Sidney 
Farrar, then the embryo baseball star, came to 
saw and conquered, with 


Unquestionably, 


She graduated at 



































By 
Geraldine 


Farrar 


the result that before the year was 
over my mother was Mrs. Sidney Far- 
rar. 

She had every intention of keeping 
on with her career, but again Fate 
intervened, for before long I came 
along. 

My mother tells me when she 
was expecting me, she thought 
continually of the time when I 
would be old enough for her to 
be free to leave me with a nurse 
part of the time, so that she 
might give several hours a day 
to musical studies. She was 
constantly at the piano, poring 
Over opera scores, improvising 
little bits of her own. For 
my mother’s talent was of a 
creative nature. Those who 
believe in prenatal influ- 
ences can draw their own 
conclusions as to how this 
all affected me. 

Mother says she named 
me “Geraldine” after the 
“Lady Geraldine,” a poetic 
character whom she greatly 
admired at the time be- 
cause of the fact that she 
was so unhesitating and 
positive in her daring un- 
conventionality. My moth- 
er, with all her puritanical 
inhibitions, tells me _ she 
had a secret admiration for 
all that was unusual and un- 
afraid, and although she did 
not by any means condone 
wickedness, she thought 
more highly of a person who 
had a strong _ character, 
whether it was for good or 
for evil, than one who was 
negative, namby-pamby. 

I do not think I was yet five 
years old when my mother de- 
cided that my passion for music 
should find its outlet on the 
piano. I had hardly begun thé 
scales however when my spirit re- 
volted against the routine of les- 
sons. I found my efforts to remain 
docile at the keyboard swamped 
and overrun by a medley of original 
harmonies and rhythms that clashed 
hopelessly with my teacher’s instruc- 
tions. 

Mother and the teacher both often 
despaired of my learning the scales in the 
conventional fashion. I could not help but 
toy at the piano. And for some peculiar 
reason I always preferred to play upon the 
black keys. To this day I respond more com- 
pletely to the softer half-tones of the sharps and 
flats than to the white keys. But when mother 
asked me why I hated the white keys I said that it 
was because the “white keys seem like angels and the 
black ones like devils and I like the devils best!” 

By this time all my mother’s dreams for her own world-fame, 


Miss Farrat 
as she is to- 


day. 


Strauss-Peyton 
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Miss Farrar inscribes on the back 
of the picture below: “Growing 
up.” The age isn’t given, but the 
picture was taken about the time 
Miss Farrar was studying in Boston. 


The picture below 
was taken while 
Miss Farrar was 
studying abroad. 


Photoplay Magazine 


phenomenal success, on the singing stage, were transferred to 

my own little being. For her personal sacrifice, I can never 

be sufficiently grateful, and for her wonderful fulfillment of 

all my needs and wants, her insight and intuitive knowledge 

of what was right to do in professional matters, I can 
never pay her sufficient tribute. ; 

From my mother also, I inherit my energy, and from 

my father, my happy disposition, and absolute re- 

fusal to be worried for long under any circumstances. 

At the age of five years I was sent to school. 

Miss Alice Swett, one of my early teachers, alive 

today, would probably be able to tell you what 

sort of a pupil I was. I fought restraint or ar- 

bitrary rule and even though I was respectful 

to my elders I often found my will tearing 

free and carrying me quite away. Those 

years in the Grove street schooi at Mel- 

rose, when I was reaching into girlhood, 

were a chronicle of romance and ex- 

citement, chiefly the latter. Through 

those years as I strove to be an 

orderly little girl, was that un- 

swerving determination to do 

nothing, in preparatory, but 

that which would help me 

become a singer. During 

my years in the Grove 

street school at Melrose 

I tried hard to hold 

myself in check, so 

that I might - go 

patiently through 

the prosaic for- 

mative period, 

to reach the 

glorious ca- 

reer of my 

dreams 

lateron. I 

was full of tem- 

per and continual high 

spirits which frequently 

sent me _ into 

orgies of sing- 





Mrs. Sidney D. 
Farrar,the 
singer’s moth- 
er, when 
Geraldine was 
about twelve 
years old. 


ing and dancing, acting, interpreting tumultuous emotions within, idealizing my- 
self into glorious characters of which I read and imagined. 

In one of these moods I wrote a play, “Rapunzel of the Golden Hair.” I 
think I got the idea out of a suggestion in a fairy tale. I remember that I 
specified in the play that the heroine was to be a fair-haired damsel, quite in 
keeping with the romance I had been reading. I realized a terrific blow when 
I felt that I could not be this heroine, for the reason that my hair was most 
distinctly dark. I do not remember whether or not I altered my heroine. I was 
passionately fond of animals, particularly cats and (Continued on page go) 








Cohan and the Movies 


“When will people realize that Screen and Stage are entirely distinct 
professions?” asks George M., in his first picture interview. 


F George M. Cohan were a 
Motion Picture his Paris; he got no farther than the sub- 
urbs, though nothing had ever stopped him before. 


At The Lambs Club, 
in one of the late days of 
autumn, I said to Edwin 
Wallace Dunn: “I should 
like to talk to Mr. Cohan 
about pictures.” He an- 
swered: “Mr. Cohan will 
talk readily enough—about 
anything except pictures.” 

Mr. Dunn has long been 
Mr. Cohan’s voice in the 
wilderness of Manhattan. 
I mention him not as a 
press-agent, but as a sup- 
press agent. The psalmist 
of Broadway’ has long 
ceased having thrills at 
finding his name in the 
papers. Though a most ac- 
cessible and agreeable man, 
youll agree that he can’t 
be on tap for reporters all 
the time—while incident- 
ally writing plays, compos- 


ing music, penning bal- 
lads, rehearsing stars, 


mingling in national issues 
and attending to his share 
in the direction of a great 
theatrical enterprise. His 
need is a man who knows 
what he wouldn’t say on 
any given subject. He has 
him in Dunn. 

Our debate ran back and 
forth and up and down, 
and finally we separated on 
this basis: Dunn said that 
on any discussion of pic- 
ture subjects his friend and 
patron was an immovable 
body, while I said that the 
demands of the readers of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE con- 
stituted an __ irresistible 
force. 

The next morning Dunn 


called me on the telephone before I was out of bed: 
down to the office about noon. 


New Haven at 12. 


By Julian Johnson 


German we could call the 


street. 

















| He has been working forty-eight contin- 
vous hours on Ditrichstein’s new play. 
anything, unless you find him too’ weak to resist.” 


The most versatile theatrical genius in the world. If he ever. finds an adequate 
expression on the screen it will add a new chapter to picture history. 


“Come 
Mr. Cohan is arriving from 


I’m not promising — ever. 


At 12:24 the author-actor-producer-composer dashed into 
Dunn’s room in the Cohan & Harris suite on Forty-Second 
Then there were three of us there. 


He looked very tired in- 
deed. There; were weary 
lines in his face, the stoop 
of his shoulders was ac- 
centuated, and the droop 
of the right side of his 
lower lip, only a quaint 
mannerism on the stage, 
seemed to speak the burden 
of bone-head actors, wood- 
en-head dramatists and 
iron-head audiences. It 
was rather cool, outside; 
he wore a black overcoat, 


and—of all unseasonable 
gear—a straw hat. There 
were deep restful chairs 


variously disposed. He 
scorned them all and half 
leaned, half sat against 
Dunn’s desk, sweeping up 
a handful of box-office re- 
ports, over which his eyes 
ran restlessly. 

When he dropped these, 
and rose, I rose. We need- 
ed no_ introduction, for- 
tunately. I stated my in- 
terviewing business. 

Perhaps there are gen- 
tlemen in Washington who 
think they invented some- 
thing when, in the late war, 
they put the newspapers on 
their honor, rather than in 
the irons of silence. Cohan 
has been doing that ‘to 
American reporters for ten 


years. He smiled and said 
to me: 

“All right! It’s up to 
you! You know more 


about those things than I 
do. Write what you think 
I ought to say and [ll 
stand for it—every word!” 

Then he passed into the 


office of his friend as well as partner, Sam Harris. 

“Well,” murmured Dunn, “what do you think now?” 

“T think,” said I, “that he can’t stay in Harris’ office for- 
I’m going to wait till he comes out.” 
He must have found good news from his fifteen or twenty 
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Photoplay Magazine 


The man who wrote the only contemporary American war-song that 
doesn’t have to be sung in falsetto has had, in all probability, the most 
amazingly full and varied theatrical career ever recorded. Perhaps never 
again will there be an individual who will do so many things in such a 
short space of time. , 

Cohan was forty years old July 4th last. He was born in Providence, 
R. L., and lest there be any confusion as to the racial derivative of that 
name “Cohan,” let us say that his father was Jerry John Cohan, who 
married Helen Frances Costigan. If the escutcheon is still befogged, we 
will run up a green flag with a harp on it. 

According to my best information he stepped on the stage for the first 
time in Haverstraw, N. Y., at the age of nine. The play was “Daniel 
Boone.” In 1890 he played “Peck’s Bad Boy.” Later, in vaudeville, 
came “The Four Cohans’—father, mother, George and sister Josephine. 
This was the beginning of national celebrity for George Cohan, his first 
burst of mile-a-minute speed, the inaugural of his great talents into as 
varied and astounding an amusement career as ever fell to the lot of a 
dozen men put together. A farceur, an individual eccentric dancer, a com- 
poser, a writer of lyrics, a manager and promoter of theatrical enterprises, 
a dominant figure in national entertainment affairs, and a national figure 

become international—George Cohan was 
all this long before he reached his mid- 
thirties. 
His best-known pieces include 
“Little Johnny Jones,” “George 
Washington, Jr.,” “The Wise 
Guy,” “The Governor’s 
Son,” “Running for Of- 
fice,” “Forty-Five Min- 
utes from Broadway,” 
A § “Fifty Miles from 
At the age of ten, George Michael Cohan Boston, The Man 
was a professional violinist. Who Owns Broad- 


”? 


way,” “The Yan- 














kee Prince,’’ 
shows in that office, for he looked é. ; “Get-Rich-Quick 


brighter, happier, rested, when he > os Walling- 
emerged. And he talked. For : 7% ford.” ‘*The 
the first time, I think, for publi- oi 7+ Little Million- 
cation, about motion pictures. f 


aire,’ “Seven 
He said: Keys to Bald- 
“A man likes what he suc- : pate,” and 
ceeds in, doesn’t he? My life is = “Hit-the- 
the theatre; my successes have . Trail Holliday.” 
been of the theatre; I can’t find George M. Cohan 
my personal inspiration outside in his own photo- 
the theatre. So far, 1 think they play, “Seven Keys 
expect the pretty boys in the mov- , : to Baldpate.” Be- 
ies—and no one has yet accused low, Mr. Cohan 
me of being a handsome leading and Hugh Ford, 
man. : director-general of 
~ , , : , Famous Players. 
I believe in motion pictures. I 
believe they have come to stay, and 
will go on and on, improving, changing, 
enlisting fine minds. 
“The trouble with legitimate actors 
is that they think pictures a cheap little 
trade with no essentials to learn. My ex- 
periences have given me a profound respect 
for the camera. I believe it takes years to 
master it. 
“I believe this, too: that the moving picture actor 
has very little to give the theatre; and by the same 
token, that the theatre has very little to give the 
movies. Why will they confound two crafts that are so different? 
A Wall street financial reporter and a London dramatist are both 
in the word business—but what would happen if they exchanged 
jobs? 
“*Broadway Jones’ is my favorite Cohan picture. For one reason, 
because it is the only one of my pictures I have ever seen. 
“T do like to work on location, and if everything was location work 
the theatre might lose me. What I can’t stand is studio work—not so 
much the lights as the confinement and the strain of long hours. The 
closeness, the heat, the maddening repetitions of the same scene, the 
continual pouring-out of emotion without having any of it come back 
to you from the audience. There is no toil in the theatre to equal it. 
“I didn’t have to get ‘broken to the sidewalk.’ My first scene was 
Forty-second and Broadway on a sunny noon, with half the world look- 
ing on.” 


The author of “Over There” plans to do no more photoplay work at 
present. 
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For Future Reference 


If your grandson wants to know where “Oh, 


Boy!” started, consult 


T was an August evening in the year 1964. Little Algernon 
climbed on his grandfather's knee with a question on 
his lips. 
“Tell me, Grandpa,” he lisped, “why did they say 
‘Oh, Boy!’ when you were young?” 

The white-haired old man mused into the past. “Ah,” he 
said finally. “It was one night at The Follies, in New York. 
The opening night. The audience was waiting to see which 
one of the bewildering bevy of beauties would be the star of 
the evening. Then—it seems but lasi night—a girl danced on 
the stage. Golden-haired, 
gray-eyed, and—a man next 
to me looked at her, and 
sighed, and said, ‘Oh, Boy!’ 
Soon the audience was an ex- 
claiming, enthusiastic mob, 
all echoing that ‘Oh, Boy!’ 


Wd 


WK... 


And I saw her again, the 7 
girl. They wrote a musical 7 
comedy, and called it ‘Oh, y 
Boy!’ and she was the her- ] 
oine. It was Marion Davies, 7 
my grandson, and they are 7 
: : , “3 3 % 
still saying ‘Oh, Boy! j 
It’s true. Marion Davies j 
was the “Oh, Boy!” girl. Z 
7 
She danced her way from y 
the chorus of the Follies 7 
- ; . Z 
into the title role of “The 7 
Century Girl.” She fol- ] 
. . Uy 

lowed her success in this 7 
with “Miss 1917.” Later 7 
she carried a role in “Words 7 
* ” GY 

and Music. And then— 7 
” ° . Y 

“Oh, Boy! Miss Davies 7 
lent this popular musical j 
Yj. 


SS 


comedy such exceptional sup- 
port that she straightway be- 
came a definite musical com- 
edy discovery, a _ popular 
Broadway beauty, and—a 
screen possibility. 
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the Davies family tree 
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Marion Davies, now of the films, in one season danced from the 
ranks of the “Follies” into the title role of “The Century Girl.” 


Now, Marion, a New York girl, born and bred in Manhat- 
tan, bored by Broadway and familiar with Fifth Avenue, Ma- 
rion had always longed for Something Different. The call of 
the gypsy-trail, and the calm life of the country, and all that 
sort of thing. She didn’t know about the country-girls who 
wanted to see New York—and die. But she didn’t feel that 
she could desert Broadway and a promising career for the 
life of a feminine D’Artagnan, exactly; still, she could and 
cid turn to the screen. Marion enjoyed any picture that told 
a story of Adventure, with a large A. And when she had a 
chance to play in pictures 
herself, she jumped at it. Her 
first photoplay was “Run- 
away Romany.” 

Her success in this picture 
led to a contract with Select 
for a series of six features. 
The first, “Cecilia of the 
Pink Roses;” then ‘The 
Burden of Proof,” already re- 
leased. She is working now 
on a picturization of Edna 
May’s musical comexly suc- 
cess of many seasons back, 
“The Belle of New York.” 

Marion says she’s been go- 
ing to pictures so long, and 
studying all kinds of au- 
diences, from those of the 
Rialto in New York to the 
little tunnels of the Chicago 
loop, that she knows just 
about what the public wants. 
“And,” she adds, “pictures 
appeal to me, and I intend to 
stay in them just as long as 
the public wants me.” 

Marion comes from a fam- 
ily long active in the the- 
atres. She is a sister of 
Reine Davies, wife of George 
Lederer, the producer. 
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Campbell Studios 


















































The Great Dane dog accompanying the-pxturetaking expedition made friends with 
a wolf that thereafter followed them for days. The wolf is at the right of the tree. 
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The white horse shown in the picture above was the means of 
transporting a cameraman to the mountain tops. At left is how 
the camera saw twilight over a mountain lake in the Cascade 


range. 


Wild Game 
Shot by 


the Camera 


New glimpses in some of 


the world’s oldest places. 


Photos by courtesy 
Educational Films Corp. 
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Robert Bruce and his Great Dane finding out what the 
eagles see in the Great Northwest. Below in circle, a view 
of the Teton Mountains. 


HORTLY before Christmas Robert 

C. Bruce—and his dog—breezed 
into New York with some new 
“scenic game” bagged by their mo- 
tion picture camera. They also 
brought with them a tale of a thrill- 
ing experience on the Cascade Moun- 
tains when a blizzard buried them 
on a slope of the Glacial Peak for 
over a week. The entire party owe 
their escape from freezing to death 
to a kindly thaw. The new series of 
Bruce pictures comprise picturesque 
views of the Yellowstone Park and 
Jackson’s Hole regions in the 
Rockies, as well as views in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 























Soon he had her fastened securely in a big chair in her prison. “Now we'll see who’s head of his family,” he said, trying to bluster 
but Charlotte could ngt keep from grinning as he turned his back. 








The Indestructible Wife 


for the news that Char- 

lotte was coming home, 

to penetrate to every 
corner of the parental abode. 
Charlotte. seemed to possess some strange 
dynamic quality of its own, that made it travel without visible 
means of communication. For the three weeks since she 
married Jimmy Ordway, the place had been a haven of rest. 
Now she was coming back. It wasn’t that they didn’t all love 
Charlotte, and everyone from the stable-boy to Father Field 
himself wou!d have fought to the finish anyone who dared utter 
the least word against her. But likewise, every one of those 
same persons would have been entirely willing to admit that 
Charlotte was, to put it mildly, wearing. Even in the midst 
of ail the preparations for the wedding, there was a ceaseless 
round of golf, riding, tennis, swimming, boating—a veritable 
field meet every day. And now, just when everyone was get- 
ting nicely rested up and normal, she was coming back. 

Mrs. Field sighed. Her husband swore softly. The butler 
groaned. The grooms kicked savagely at the straw on the 
stable floors. And in the little living quarters above the garage 
the head chauffeur unburdened himself to his wife and baby: 

‘“What’s the idea, I’d like to know? Charlotte marries this 
Ordway guy, and we’ve got every right to suppose that’s the 
last of her, except for a visit now and then, and that wouldn’t 
be so bad. Kinda nice to have things livened up again from 
time to time. But here’s the honeymoon barely over, and 
back they come. Haven't they got a home? It isn’t right. It 
isn’t fair to us.” 

But Charlotte had decided to come, and everybody knew that 
was the last word. She had never yet failed to do exactly as 
she desired, and there was no reason to believe this would be 
an exception. So she came, catapulting herself into the bosom 
of her family accompanied by tons of baggage, a kennel of 
wolf-hounds she had picked up in her travels, a lot of new 
sporting paraphernalia, and last—and seemingly least—a very 
limp and tired husband. 

She was the same Charlotte—a splendidly robust creature, 
radiant with life, tingling to her finger-tips 


I took about ten seconds 


Otherwise called Charlotte—a sweet-scented cy- 
clone who turned her husband into acave man Collins, Jim Ordway’s cousin, 


Even news from By Jerome Shorey 


steak. And there was Julia 


as pretty a bit of fluffy 

femininity as you could wish 
to encounter, with a pair of eyes so big and 
round and innocent that you either trusted 
her implicitly or suspected her instinctively, depending upon 
your knowledge of the species. 

The members of the little house party looked from one to 
another in apprehension, and made no suggestion of how Char- 
lotte was to be entertained. As for Jim, who was only her 
husband, he sank back wearily into a big chair, closed his 
eyes, and obviously was planted for the day. 

“Slackers!” Charlotte hurled at them. “I see I’ve just got 
to wake you all up again. -Anne, get on your riding things. 
You too, Julia.” 

“T can’t ride a horse,” Julia protested plaintively. 

“Never mind, dear heart, you'll soon learn,” Charlotte re- 
plied. “Patmore,” she called to the butler, “phone over to the 
stables and have two live horses and a tame one ready in fif- 
teen minutes. After lunch we'll have a round of golf, and at 
four o’clock I challenge everyone to a swimming race. That’ll 
do for a starter,” and she was upstairs in three jumps, it 
seemed to the others. 

The men, left to themselves, gathered around Jim and com- 
miserated with him. He only groaned. 

“Have a drink,” his father-in-law suggested helpfully. 

“T’ve had thousands,” Jim replied dolefully. “It doesn’t do 
any good. I’m all in, and Charlotte despises a weakling. 
I can’t let her see me falter. Boys, you must help me. It’s too 
big a job for one man.” 

“Why not take her on in relays,’ Peter Brooks suggested. 
“Maybe we cou!d wear her out that way. If we could just make 
her give up, once, it might do the work.” 

“Great idea,” the father of the young Amazon commented. 
“We'll walk with her, ride, swim, dance, climb, golf, polo— 
everything. We'll start at eight in the morning and keep her 
at it all day. Horne, you take Tuesdays and Thursdays; Peter, 
Wednesdays and Fridays; I’m a pretty old bird for the game, 


with vitality, and yet, remarkable in so 
athletic a person, as pretty and dainty as 
the most doll-like of society’s pest. They 
were waiting for her in the living room. 
To welcome Charlotte out of doors was 
to take chances with one’s life. 


‘ but as her father I feel a certan respon- 
The Indestructible Wife sibility, and I’ll undertake Mondays and 


Saturdays. And Jim, you’re her husband 
after all, and although you must be all in 
after the strenuous honeymoon, you must 
pull yourself together for the sake of ap- 
pearances, and look after Sundays your- 


ARRATED by permission from the 

Select Pictures production of the 
same name, based upon the play by 
Frederick and Fanny Hatton, “Losing 
Eloise,” and staged with this cast: 


“Hello, Mother,” she called from the Charlotte Ordway......... Alice Brady _ self. Perhaps you could persuade her to go 
doorway, and made a flying leap into the Her Mother............... Sue Balfour to church.” 
maternal arms. “I’ve got such a lot to Brandy ...........+...... Roy Adams “It. might work,” Jim said, pessimisti- 
talk to you about. We'll stroll over to Butler .............. Thomas Donnelly cally, “but I doubt it. I believe Charlotte 
Edgewood tomorrow” — Edgewood was Péter Brooks.......... W. A. Williams has a dynamo concealed about her some 
. i < . Schuyler Horne........ Percy Marmout va? ; 1 . 
twenty miles across country—‘and have a Ch . “yi sane place, and we'll never conquer her until we 
: : eg : arlotte’s Father...... George Backus : so a 
real chat. Hello, Pop—why father! Shame j7,j,, 3... ...|...| Leonore Hughes Cut the connection. 
eon you! Soft shirt and carpet slippers! Jim ........ oc cece cecees Saxon Kling There was a ring at the doorbell, and in a 


You'll be getting flabby again. I'll bet 
you’ve been drinking ale, and ten to one 
you’ve had a touch of the gout. Well, we'll soon fix that. 
And look what you’ve done to John.”—John was the chauf- 
feur—‘He’s away over weight. Another pound, John, and 
I wouldn’t ride behind you. I don’t suppose you’ve had the 
car out twice since I went away. TI noticed that there is a 
squeak somewhere in the rear springs. Please fix it right 
away—you stuffed capon,” and she gave him a friendly slap on 
the back that shot him out of the room. 

“And now what’s the programme for the day—lI’ve got to 
be entertained. Remember, I’m a guest,” she demanded. 

Silence was the only reply. Quite a party had gathered to 
welcome Charlotte home. There was Peter Brooks, who had 
once aspired to the position of suitor for Charlotte’s hand, but 
found the race too strenuous, and had abandoned it to the more 
determined Jimmy Ordway. There was Peter’s sister, Anne, 
herself something of an athletic girl, but not for a minute in 
the same class as Charlotte. There was Schuyler Horne, a 
somewhat lackadaisical society youth, who had about as much 
uce for strenuous exercise as a goldfish has for a porterhouse 


Anne Brooks..........- Anne Cornwall 


moment the butler came in. 


There’s a person at the door wants to 
use the telephone,” he said. 


“Let him use it,” said Mr. Field. 

A young giant, half nude in running togs, was ushered in. 
He was limping. 

“Why, hello, Frank Brandy,” Jim called from the recesses 
of his chair. 

“Hello, Jim. This is lucky,” the athlete responded. “I 
didn’t know you lived here. I’m in training over at the 
health farm for the Olympic games. I sprained my ankle down 
the road, and wanted to phone over for a machine to come 
and get me.” 

“Never mind phoning. Sit down,” said Jim. “Brandy is 
an old college friend of mine,” he explained, and introduced 
him to the others. ; 

The same thought came to all of them in a flash, and four 
pairs of eyes focussed with intense interest upon the mag- 
nificent figure of the athlete. 


“Brandy,” Jim began, “you’re an angel from heaven, sent in 
answer to our prayers.” 
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Then he told the new arrival of the difficulties they were 
facing, and officially appointed Brandy the tamer of his wife. 

“I haven’t much time to fool around with women,” Brandy 
objected. “I’m in training, and women tire too easily.” 

The others laughed raucously, and told him not to worry, as 
his training would not be interrupted, but rather intensified by 
the job that was facing him. They took turns massaging the 
sprained ankle, as solicitous over Brandy’s condition as if he 
were a Derby favorite upon whom they had all wagered their 
last dollars. He was feeling fit again by the time Charlotte re- 
turned from her ride, accompanied by the breathless Anne 
and the much bedraggled Julia. 

Charlotte stared at the statuesque stranger with undisguised 
admiration. And when she was told that he was a friend of 
Jim’s and had been invited to join the house party, her glee 
was unbounded. In a breath she elicited the information that 
he could swim, ride, golf, play tennis, dance—do everything she 
wanted to do, and for which she had been unable to find a tire- 
less partner, 

“You splendid Hercules!” she exclaimed. 
to find a man who wants to be on the go!” 

Before the afternoon was over, Brandy learned that what 
the men had told him was true. 


“How wonderful 


To be the athletic partner 
of Charlotte Field Ordway would not interrupt his train- 
ing for the Olympic games. He beat her at golf by ene 
hole, while the others had scores running well above a 
hundred. She beat him by an equally narrow margin in 
a race ten times around the swimming pool. And at 
tennis she declared that she lost only because she was 
hampered by her skirts, and said that the next day she 
would play him in men’s togs and beat him. 

The others were delighted. Jim returned to 
his rest, and Julia established herself as 
sympathizer. Anne tucked herself away 
some place with Schuyler Horne. Pete: 
and Mr. Field talked business anc 
smoked innumerable cigars. Mrs. Field 
busied herself with the details of 
making everyone comfortable, an 
everybody was happy. And it was 


Brandy who still had energy for a game of billiards with 
Charlotte before dinner, and after dinner was ready to dance, 
when the other men sidled away and wouldn’t even exert them- 
selves so much as to wind the phonograph. But as the sound 
of the machine floated out through the open window to the 
veranda where Jim was reclining in the divan swing, the dis- 
encumbered husband expressed just the slightest doubt as to 
whether or not they hadn’t played Brandy a little too strong. 
“I only want Charlotte to get tired out,” he said. “I don’t 
want her to get tired of me.” 
“Cheer up,” Schuyler reassured him. “She'll get tired, of 
Brandy when she gets good and tired of her strenuous life.” 
And innocent litt!e Julia, perched on the edge of the swing, 
whispered cousinly baby talk into the unhappy husband's ear. 
That first day was a fair sample of every day of the fol- 
lowing two weeks. Charlotte and Brandy set the pace and 
were constantly together. The others made a_ perfunctory 
show of trying to keep up and join in the diversions, but soon 
they abandoned even this attempt and settled down to enjoy- 
ing themse'ves in their own way. Jim still declared that he 


had not yet recovered his breath from the breathless honey- 


“Then you'll divorce Jim?” said little Julia, hopefully. 
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moon trip, while Anne and Schuyler Horne seemed entirely 
satisfied to be left to themselves, and Julia ministered ten- 
derly to her weary cousin’s wants. She was thus engaged 
one afternoon when Brandy, leaving the house for a game of 
tennis with Charlotte, his soft shoes making no sound on the 
stairs, glanced into the living room, took in the scene with a 
grin, and passed on unseen. 

It was innocent enough, or compromising enough, 
whichever way you looked at it. Jim was lying on 
a couch, indolently puffing away at a cigarette. 
Julia was sitting beside him, running her fin- é 
gers through his hair and chattering her favor- »“ 
ite language: 

“Poor Jim! Judy can only sit at his foot- 
ses and try to make him happy. Mean old ~~? 
Lottie, to keep a nasty punching bag where : 
a nice girl has a dressing table.” 

Jim was just sufficiently sorry for himself 
to make no protest. 

After a furious bout at the net, Brandy 
led Julia away to a bench for a 
breathing spell. He sat very close 
to her and she moved away. He 
edged closer again and slipped 
one arm about her shoulders. 
Charlotte jerked away and 
looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“Don’t you dare start 
making love to me! 
Such __ impertinence!” 
she snapped. 

“You shouldn’t have 
stirred me up,” he re- 
plied. “You’re taking 
chances.” 

Julia stared at him 
again and laughed out- 
right. 

“As an athlete,” she 
observed, “you’re 
great, but as a Don 


Juan youre a _ big 
prune.” 
For reply Brandy 


picked her up by the 
vaist and held her at 
arm ’s length. 

“Now what can you 
do?” he laughed. 

“This,” Charlotte 
replied, and _ kicked 
him vigorously. 

He dropped her and 
rubbed his shin rue- 
fully. “You don’t play 
fair,” he complained. 
“And besides, the 
whole place is buzzing with gossip about you and me, and 
about Jim and Julia.” 

“Julia!” Charlotte sneered. “The idea! Jim wouldn’t look 
at her. And besides, they are cousins, and grew up together.” 

“All right,’ Brandy replied cynically. “Come and take a 
look at the cousins.” 

Brandy led the way to the house, and with his finger to his 
lips motioned Charlotte to peek through the portieres of the 
living room. Julia was still seated beside the weary Jim, and 
he was blowing “smoke kisses” to her. Little by little she 
leaned nearer and nearer to catch the smoke until their lips 
almost touched. From where Charlotte was standing it was 
impossible to tell whether they did or not. Jim’s efforts to 
prevent this bit of baby vampire business were somewhat 
sluggish, to say the least. Julia was so restful. Charlotte had 
seen enough. Followed by Brandy she stepped into the room. 
Jim was embarrassed but little Julia clung to his hand. 

“Well, Brandy, here seems to be your chance,” Charlotte 
s1id, bitterly. “Tell Jim what you told me a minute ago.” 

Brandy didn’t care to be brought into the limelight so sud- 
denly, but he bluffed it through. 

“Well, it’s like this,” he said. 


“I’m crazy about Charlotte, 
and you seem to be about Julia. 


Why can’t we fix it um?” 

























“Slackers,” said Char- 

lotte. “I see I’ve got 

to wake you all up 
again!” 


Jim sprang at Brandy, but Charlotte interposed. 

“It’s easy to see that Julia fascinates you,” she said. 
“Brandy is merely proposing to take me off your hands in a 
perfectly legal way.” 

“Then you'll. divorce Jim?’ 

“No, she won’t divorce me,” Jim shouted. 


, 


said little Julia, hopefully. 

“Go to your 
room. You've started enough trouble already. And you get 
out of my house!” he shouted at Brandy. 

The commotion awakened the somnolent household and the 
others came running in to learn the cause of the rumpus. 

“I’m on the market,” Charlotte announced. “Jim is tired 
of me. Anybody want to take a chance?” 

Nobody knew just what it meant. It might be one of Char- 
lotte’s jokes, it might be a little quarrel, and it might be 
serious. But when Charlotte put it that way, there was noth- 
ing for the men to do but be gallant. 

“You know I’m always at your service, Charlotte,” 
declared. 

Schuyler Horne was about to make a similar avowal, but 
Anne jerked him back. 

“TI guess you know how I feel,” Brandy said stubbornly, and 
advanced toward her as if to assert his prior claim. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Where Do We Ride from Here? 


HAT noble animal, the horse, is not an 
invention of the films. The camera dis- 
covered, but did not create him. This 
statement is necessary to dispel a belief 

prevalent in cities of over 25,000 popula- 

tion, that “there ain’t no such animal.” It 
is well known to archeologists that pre- 
vious to the present, or gasoline age, and 
even as late as the steam age, the horse was 
known to exist, though lacking in most of 
the qualities he soon came to possess under 
development by producers of Western 
pictures. In fact, the horse was.in a bad 
way until the first cowboy picture stars 
came to his rescue, dragged him out of 
obscurity, made him an institution, created 

a new world of romance, and put the 

movies on four feet. 

What course picture history would have taken if some one 
had not discovered the horse, one can only guess. Without 
their equine features, the early dramas would have been much 
worse than “Hamlet” without Hamlet, ham and eggs without 
ham or eggs, New York without Broadway, the Republican 
party without Roosevelt, Boswell without Johnson, or an 
aquarium _ with- 
out fish. 


timorous nature, the advertising looking something like this: 


THE GIRL BACK EAST 
WITH G. M. ANDERSON 

Soon the new country of romance, thus discovered and 
created, became the happy hunting ground of all the producers. 
In the spring of 1909, the releases for one month, ranging 
from 557 to 1000 feet dramas, contained these thrillers: ‘The 
Indian Trailer,’ Essanay; “In the Bad Lands,” Selig; ‘The 
Cowboy’s Sweetheart,” Centaur; “Why the Mail Was Late” 
Lubin; “The Gold Prospectors,” Pathe; “Children of the 
Plains,” Vitagraph; “On the Western Frontier,’ Edison. What 
Kalem was doing that month is a mystery. The conservative 
claims set forth for these creations in the advertising might be 
worthy the consideration of the press agent of today. Thus 
did the Centaur company megaphone its offering: “The pic- 
turesque side of cowboy life in the field is shown, and there 
are many exciting pursuits, contests, and adventures both on 
horseback and afoot.” 

So much for ancient history. The type has persisted and 
developed. Today’s heirs to all the. virtues of the line are the 
William S. Hart, Roy Stewart and occasional Douglas Fair- 
banks classics of saddle and gun. The poor relations are the 
Bill Duncan serials and certain Universal rough-and-stumbles. 
There has_ been 
no break in the 








It began in 
1907 Or 10908. 
When you are 
dealing with an- 
cient history, 
what is a year 
more or less be- 
tween friends? 
Absolute accuracy 
is impossible. The 
records are de- 
stroyed, if they 
were ever kept, 
and the _ films 
themselves have 
disappeared, 
Broncho Billy 
Anderson (real 
name Max Aron- 
son) places the 
year of his first 
Western picture 
as 1908, and says 
he was the first 
to engage in this 
art, operating in 
the interests of 
Selig somewhere 





family tree. The 
popularity of the 
“Westerns” has 
never waned. To- 
day the cowboy 
pictures are fewer 
in number than 
they were ten 
years ago, and 
by that same 
token much 
fewer in propor- 
tion to the total 
output, but they 
continue to hold 
their place, if not 
at the top, at 
least quite close 
thereto. And 
why? 

Simply be- 
cause the one do- 
main which the 
camera has made 
distinctively its 
own, is that of 
the plains. Here 














the moving pic- 





near Denver. But 
it was in June 
1907, according to other authorities, that Selig released a strip 
of celluloid, 700 feet long, entitled “Western Justice,” portray- 
ing a chase in the mountains, with cowboys as avengers. And 
even here Billy’s claim to the discovery of the horse is placed 
in question by the fact that this same month Kalem divulged 
a creation in 880 feet, called “The Pony Express Rider,” 
which told a thrilling tale of the plains. And still further 
back, in April of the same year, Edison prismatized the life of 
Daniel Boone, with much Indian fighting, but this was history, 
fairly accurate, and does not count as pure drama. 

Yet these were mere nebulous beginnings. The Western 
picture in all its glory did not come to a full blooming until 
George K. Spoor of Essanay, scenting possibilities in the 
horse and Broncho Billy placed in juxtaposition, engaged them 
both and began turning out a regular series of these produc- 
tions in one reel and less. Curiously enough, the discovery so 
dwarfed the discoverer, that it was not until Nov. 11, 1911, 
that there is any record of the Lochinvar of the lens being 
actually starred. And the beginnings of stardom were of a 
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ture has created 

its own empire of 
romance. It is not a real country. It bears about the same 
relation to the actual West that a Sherlock Holmes story 
does to an ordinary detective’s existence. The camera 
found the West a somewhat boisterous and formless region, 
and showed it how to behave. If it can be said to have a 
prototype, it is to be found in “Diamond Dick” rather than in 
Owen Wister, in the dime novel rather than in the stories by 
Alfred Henry Lewis and Henry Herbert Knibbs. With this 
difference—that what was crude and merely bloody in the 
shockers that were the joy of our childhood hours behind the 
barn, in the graphic story told by the lens became picturesque 
and invested with a certain human dignity and certain human 
qualities that are inevitable where actual persons are substi- 
tuted for the ridiculous super-men of the printed page. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that Western romance 
now dominates the screen. It would be equally an exaggera- 
tion to say they are on the wane. In the Paramount organiza- 
tion the opinion is that the war has provided a greater and 
more vital field for outdoor drama for the present, and that 











The West has been the photoplay’s one 
realm of romance—will America’s grand 
return to the sea provide another? 





By Randolph Bartlett 


when peace has been declared the Westerns will come back 
into their own. In Vitagraph, with western serials and Wolf- 
ville stories being turned out from week to week, the opinion 
is that the demand is as great as it ever was. The Metro 
report, on the other hand, is that the public wants Western 
scenes but is tired of cowboys and the “‘Eat-’em-up-Jack” type 
of story. All the West means to Metro is outdoor scenery. 
So it goes. But the belief, prevalent in many quarters, that 
Westerns are doomed, is no new belief. In December, 1910, 
a letter appeared in a trade paper from an anonymous critic, 
who observed that two years before, he had incurred obloquy 
by referring to “Indian and cowboy pictures made in the 
peaceful wilds of New Jersey,” and added: 

“As Indian life neither today nor yesterday is or was what 
Longfellow would have us believe it to be, and as cowboy life 
is not, can not, and never will be at all romantic or pic- 
turesque, I again submit there are far, far too many of these 
pictures.” 

The objection answers itself. The public does not want 
realism, particularly that portion of the public which is the 
mainstay of the 





Clarke,” now about forgotten because 
popularity of his superhuman deiective. 

Nowhere does the tendency to follow styles appear more 
clearly marked than on the stage. Here one swallow assures 
a summer. Paul Armstrong, I believe it was, discovered the 
criminal, and with Wi'son Mizner started a series of crook 
plays with “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” unless the style could be 
said to have been set by Edward Sheldon’s “Salvation Nell.” 
Anyhow, crook plays had the call, and they ran their little 
race. Scarborough discovered vice, and for one season it was 
unsafe to go to the theatre without a gas mask. Margaret 
Mayo discovered the twin bed, and there followed a series of 


of the overwhelming 











almost nearly 
screen. It gets risque comedies, 
realism with the — — — — to which the Hat- 
morning alarm ‘ . tons have been 
clock, the pan- active contribu- 
cakes and coffee, tors. And when 
the crowded the United States 
street cars and government  dis- 
the high cost of covered the Ger- 


living. It wants 
to be aided in for- 
getting this world 
and all that there- 
in is. It wants 
to be told there 
is such a thing as 
heroism triumph- 
ant and_ villainy 
overcome. Just 
as Lord Dunsany 
established him- 
self as one of 
the greatest of 
dramatic com- 
mentators , an 
life by placing 
his scenes ine 
mythical coun- 
tries of his own 
creation so the 











man spy — good 
night nurse! This 
year the play on 
Broadway that 
does not support 
at least one 
guaranteed, _ per- 
sonally conducted 
spy, hides its 
lights like a 
chorus girl caught 
wearing cotton 
hosiery. 

There has been 
little evidence 
of corresponding 
cycles in moving 
pictures. Perhaps 
there have been 
recurrent waves, 











but the scope of 





photoplay has re- 
flected the de- 
sires of its devotees by building an entire world of romance 
in the cattle country. 

The question now arises, how long shall the West remain 
the sole empire of romance which pictures have made dis- 
tinctively their own? Where do we ride from here? All other 
forms of human expression have their cycles. All arts have 
their waves. If the flow of Western photoplays ever ebbs, what 
will its successor be? 

The novel follows fashions almost as rigidly as do clothes. 
When Anthony Hope Hawkins wrote “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
he started something, and when George Barr McCutcheon 
wrote “Graustark” he booted the snowball along quite con- 
siderably. Every pen-pusher from Chicago to Canton began 
writing stories concerning mythical kingdoms. Today you 
couldn’t sell “Graustark” to the Saturday Evening Post. 

Previous to that there was the flood of historical novels, 
represented at their best by Stanley J. Weyman. Even Conan 
Doyle gave Sherlock a week off and took a crack at the game 
in probably his best work, “The White Company” and “Micah 


the photoplay is 
So encyclopedic 
that in the great volume of productions these have not 
been prominent. The society melodrama, for example, 
we have always with us, but it is impossible to point 
to any certain season in which these were more prevalent than 
at any other time. So with the business drama, the crook 
story and the pastoral comedy. Only the stream of Westerns 
persists year after year, and what star has not, at one time or 
another, launched his shallop on that swift current? Douglas 
Fairbanks started his career with one of them, “The Lamb,” 
and has returned to them frequently. Harold Lockwood, Wil- 
liam Russell, Wallace Reid, Thomas Meighan, Robert War- 
wick, Henry Walthall—they have all had their fling. And 
what actress has not, at one time in her career, appeared as a 
dance hall girl? Even Geraldine Farrar fell for one of these 
this year, and if Mary Garden had stayed with the game a 
little longer, she undoubtedly would have been seen as a 
Faro Nell. 
But still the question, where do we ride from here? 
Abana and Pharpah dry? (Continued cn page 
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HE First Time 
I Saw Bill Hart, 
Off the Screen, 


I 

Had that 

Kind of 

Let-down Feeling— 

You Know— 

The Way we All Felt 

The Morning 

After November 11. 

You See, I was Used to him 
In those Western Togs— 
Sombrero, 

Chaps, 

And Red, Red Shirt, 

With a Gun in Each Hand. 
And when I Saw him— 

He was Bill Hart, all Right—but 
In Plain Clothes, 

And Peaceful; 

He Wore 

Collars and Cuffs, 

And Used Good Grammar. 
It was Like Discovering 
Every-day Words like 
“Ts” and “And” 

In a Poem by Service 
“We're Going 

To Take Some Scenes here, 
Tomorrow,” 

He Said, after a while: 
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Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 
transfer- point for players on their 
flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 
up to see “PHOTOPLAY.” 


The Best in the Business. 
But 

If Bill Hart 

Wanted to Sneak 

Any Scenes, 

r He’d Better have Gone 








“Wanta Comealong ?” 

“You Bet,’ I Told him. 
Well, the Next Day 
Everything was All Right. 
There he was 

In his Western Outfit, 

And Looking like himself. 
They were Going 

To Sneak the Scenes, so 
Everybody in Chicago 
Wouldn't be Hanging Around. 
There was 

E. H. Allen, Mr. Hart’s Manager—and 
Lambert Hillyer, 

Hart’s Director— 

Who didn’t Really 

See Why 

I Had to Come alonge— 

And Joe August, 

The Kid who Turas the Crank 
For all Bill’s Pictures; and 
According to Bill, 














We had our picture taken— 


Someplace 

Where they don’t Have Picture-Shows; 
Not 
Chicago, where 
Bill Hart’s Sombrero 
Is as Familiar 
As that Crayon of Grandpa 
Over the Parlor Mantelpiece. 
We Rode Along 
Sheridan Road, 
Hunting 
A Location, 
And Passed Lincoln Park, 
And the Lagoon, 
And there was a Boat 
Anchored there, 
And the Name on it was. 
“Hello Bill.” 
Jt wouldn’t have Taken so Long 
For the Scenes, if 
The Kids hadn’t 
Clogged the Camera. 
Pretty Soon 
The People Began 
To Stop, and Point, 
And the Girls would All Giggle. 
Somebody Wanted to Know 
If I was “his Daughter, or 
Who I Was.” 
Well, that Started It. 
Bill Thought 
TI Ought to Have 
Some Stick Candy, and 
A Doll. 
We had our Picture Taken 
Over in Grant Park. 
You Know, Folks, 
1 Had mine Taken 
Once Before, with 
Wallie, and Tom Meighan. 
And at the Time 
I Said Never Again— 
And Meant it, too. 
But Bill 
Looked so Funny 
With that Doll, 
I thought it’d be a Shame 
Not to Let You 
See him, too. 
I Never 
Take a Good Picture, anyway. 
But 
I Fooled Bill; 
I Ate the Candy. 
He Really Wanted it 
Himself. 



































A head-line we would like to see: “Charles 
Spencer Chaplin; all rights reserved, includ- 
ing translation into the Scandinavian.” 
Speaking of the universality of Chaplin’s 
appeal—that hat, that cane, those shoes 
have been translated into every language; 
4 and now the Chinese. This Oriental car- 
' icature of the comedian is contributed by 
Chai Hong, styled “the Chinese Chaplin” 
by the L-Ko comedy company for which 
he performs. We concede the title, refus- 
ing to commit Mr. Hong to the category 
of imitators which includes Billie West, et al. 
By the way, where is Billie? 
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Doug’s publicity man sent the above with the proud caption, 
“And this is what they say about the one and only Doug in 
Scandinavia.” No, neither can we; but it is doubtless an ingen- 
iously worded inducement to Stockholm picture-goers to come on 
in and see the best-known athlete. The portrait is a virile futur- 
istic conception of Doug — or mebbe that’s art, in Scandinavia. 
The clipping is an advertisement from the Svenska Dagbladet, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, reprinted in the Motion Picture World. 





At right—Scene from “A Perfect 
Thirty-Six.” The coincidence 
that the camera man who, while 
shooting this dry-goods store 
set, got in line with a clothing 
dummy, has nothing to do with 
the success of the picture; it’s 
Mabel Normand who plays the title 
role. Rod La Roque is the assidu- 
ous young -prince-charming- in-silks 
who is going to startle Mabel from 
her calm — not by proposing to her, 
but by letting her in on the joke. 
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Br-r-r-r-r-r! 


The Villain! 


But you spell it with “u,” for this 
is the annal of a dark light heavy 


in almost every good society drama. He wants The Girl, but she shudders when he 
kisses her, on the arm. He has a scrap with the husky hero, over the heroine's 
honor, which is at stake, in which he is so badly bruised as to be totally unrec- 
ognizable. In the excitement of the final clutch, he is forgotten. But in a week 
or two he turns up again, in another picture, apparently none the worse for 
it all. 

Or he’s a lounge lizard; or a careless cad; or a he-vamp. He’s the cringing 
cracksman who really robbed the safe, but lets the blame fall on The Boy, 
until, pursued by visions, he confesses and expatiates—the last we see of 
him is in a closeup, through the bars. Sometimes he is a poor innocent 
sinner, who never had a chance; who nobly suffers for another’s crime, 

and dies, usually, in the last reel. 

Not a happy life. You might almost pity him. But Eugene Burr, 

the particular dark-complexioned light heavy of whom we are speak- 
ing, is representative of his craft; and we know he gets paid for 
having a mean disposition. 

Burr made his film debut with Lasky, in the early days of that 

famous troupe. He supported such illustrious lady-stars as Laura 
Hope Crews, Geraldine Farrar, Charlotte Walker, and Fannie Ward. 
He went to Universal, for a serial. Then he free-lanced for a while, 
finally landing at Culver City, where for the past year, he has per- 
formed for Triangle. A list of his pictures there include: “The Painted Lily,” 
“Alias Mary Brown,” “The Atom,” “Daughter Angele,” “The Tender-foot Schoo!- 
Master,” and “Irish Eyes.” In “Old Hartwell’s Cub,” the filmization of a 
prize-winning scenario in the Triangle-PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE contest, 
Burr was a city-feller who coaxed the unsuspecting country-girl from 
home. He does this in every other picture. 

He was working with the Alma Rubens company in the 
role of Oliver Sloane, in Cosmo Hamilton's story, 
“Marriage,” when Miss Rubens was seized 

with appendicitis. During the _ illness 

of the star, Burr is deing Jerry Hen- 
derson, in Charles Neville Buck’s 
“The Bear Cat.” 

Burr was on the stage at the 
age of eight. At fifteen he 
put on burnt cork and beat a 

tambourine as end “man” in 

Harry Ward’s minstrels. “I 

doubled in the band,” says 

Burr, “by twirling a baton 

in front of the parade, at 

‘eleven o'clock rain. or 

shine.” Now he likes pic- 

tures so well he intends to 
stay with them, as a _ subtle 

villain, until they get so high- 
brow, that the fans no longer relish 

the eternal encounter between virtue 
and villainy. “But that time,” con- 
cluded Burr, “is a long way off.” 
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Our villain is foiled (or felled) 
again. Bill Desmond, Ethel 
Fleming, and Eugene Burr in 


“The Pretender” (Triangle). 


T’S a shame. Something 
ought to be done about it 
right away. 

Reams have been writ- 
ten about the simp ingenue; 
the virile hero; the tragic hero- 
ine; kid-stars; comedians. Why, 
I ask you, has the light heavy 
been neglected? He is indispensa- 
ble. We couldn’t have moving pic- 
tures without him. And yet nobody 
ever knows he is there. 

You have seen him as a beautiful bounder 
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The Original Alibi Kid 


HE action has started, and the saffron-painted star is slowly projection room the director yells, “My God, what is the mat- 

entering her palatial library. The director is speaking, ter with that scene?” For the young and beautiful actress 
meanwhile crouching just back of the cameras. The head looks like a leopard. Her neck and shoulders resemble a map 
camera man as he grinds glances nervously up at the top of of the Thousand Islands. Someone is to blame. The scene 
the scene, where the electricians are centering their spot- must be retaken. Where is that camera man?, He comes up 
lights on the yellow-hued star. Then his gaze, still worried, to the group and is actually smiling. He is almost gleeful. 
swings back to the director—and back with a jerk of the ‘Miss Star,” he says genially, “I was afraid of this all the time 
head to the players, now reaching the climax of their scene. we were shooting that scene. Your freckles were only thinly cov- 
He is thinking up his alibi. Three days later in the studio ered by your make-up and they photographed right through it.” 
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A New China Doll 


Who opens and shuts its eyes and says By 
alot more than “Mamma” and “Papa” Delight Evans 





















HINA always has been misunderstood. Most of us 
have a vague idea of the Flowery Kingdom—a sort of 
chop suey of weird music on cymbals, gorgeous-coated 
conjurers in vaudeville, long finger-nails, and Thomas 

Burke. We are apt to forget that China, while picturesque, 
has sprung some of the biggest practical surprises in history. 
China, for instance, discovered printing and concocted puzzles. 
If it weren’t for China we might never have thought of tea. 
Still, it remained for Lady Tsen Mei—silent T, if you please— 
to establish China, once and for all, as the place where 
china comes from—particularly china dolls. 

Tsen Mei herself, a black-banged doll from Can- 
ton, is China’s most charming surprise and in- 
genious puzzle. A China doll with a Made-in- 
America tag. Daughter of a Chinese man- 
darin, she is college-bred, a professor of 


medicine, a musician, and a mimic. And . 
now, a movie star. You have to hand _ 
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it to China. 
Tsen Mei might just as well 
have been a native of Chicago, 
for early in life she adopted 
the Windy City’s slogan, “I 
Will!” America furnished 
the fillip that brought this 
China doll to life. 
Born in Canton, 
Tsen Mei might 
never have escaped 
the traditional lethargy 
of her race, had not her 
father, when she was twelve, 
been sent to America on a 
diplomatic mission. Tsen 
Mei accompanied him. In 
Washington, she lived the 
life of an American girl. 
She studied with an Ameri- 
can _ tutor. Unconsciously 
she compared the life of the 
American girl and the man- 
darin’s daughter. She 
brought the western ideas 
back with her to Canton. 
Soon she 
found the 
old life in- 

















































Lumiere 


Above—a speaking likeness of 
Lady Tsen Mei, a black-banged 
China doll from Canten, with 
a Made-in-America tag. At 
left, a scene from her first pic- 
ture, called “For the Freedom 
of the East.”: Below: in the 
costume of a mandarin’s 
daughter. Lady Tsen Mei is a 
professor of medicine, a musi- 
cian, a mimic, and now a movie 
star. You have to hand it to 


China. 
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tolerable. She decided that she would be American just so far as she dared. You may 
be wondering how in Canton a high-caste Chinese girl could so far over-ride the conven- 
tions of her caste as to have a few ideas of her own. And imagine the mandarin’s con- 
sternation when his daughter announced her intentions of getting out and earning her own 
living. But the mandarin had had to cope with her rebellious spirit since babyhood. He 
wasted no words; simply let her have her own way. 

First, Tsen Mei forced him to teach her all he knew of medicine, learned at an Amer- 
ican college. By the time she had attained her majority, she had become a full-fledged 
physician. This was unheard of in China, but Tsen Mei had become so accustomed to 
doing the unusual thing that she was quite undismayed, and answered all protests with 

a simple announcement that she was sailing at once for America, to complete her 

education. 

Influence was brought to bear and Lady Tsen Mei arrived in New York under the 
protection of distinguished countrymen who arranged for her to enter Columbia Uni- 
versity. There the China doll buckled down to hard work, and obtained her A. B. 

She went to the University of Pittsburgh and won her M. A. degree! 

But instead of practicing medicine, Tsen Mei again became restless and made up 

her mind to go on the stage. Just like that—“I believe I’ll go on the stage,” she 

remarked carelessly one day. And no sooner said than put into execution. She 
took up music again; studied just as faithfully at scales as she had at skeletons, 
and was finally pronounced by her teachers to be ready for a professional ap- 

pearance. And so Lady Tsen Mei sang. (Gontinued on page 103) 
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Followed a summer of romance and courtship 


and a little painting. 


TOTON 


Wherein a beloved wildcat of the Latin Quartier loses 
a great sorrow and wins a husband and _ father. 


By Leigh Metcalfe 


AD David Lane not married Yvonne, then there would 
be no story to tell. But so long as the prettiest and 
most chic maids from the south of France persist in 
meeting good-looking young American artists—then 

there will be stories—or we burst. 

Just as though David Lane wouldn’t have married Yvonne! 
Even the ghost of the thought is absurd, once you know of 
Yvonne—and David’s love for her. 

It was shortly after the young American had established 
himself in the Latin Quartier to find out what the old world 
knew of art that his genius hadn't taught him (rather, what it 
had hidden from him), that he met the French girl. She was a 
flower-girl, and although David was attracted by the blossoms, 
their attractiveness wilted the instant he observed to whom he 
was to pay the money. 

One glance led to another and first thing the folks about 
the Quartier knew, the young American had the girl posing for 
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him—an honor long desired by many of the artists, but never 
realized. Yvonne guided David to the open country and 
showed his artist soul the unpainted pictures of rural France. 
And followed a summer of romance and courtship—and a little 
painting. Friendship led into love, and love into marriage. 

Now it seems that every time a story is spun about two 
young persons who get married, or who are determined to get 
married, the inevitable ogre is introduced in the form, usually, 
of that imp—Parental Opposition. This time the ogre took 
the form of David Lane’s father, who couldn’t understand, 
having lived thirty years since he had done the same thing, 
why a youth will make such a fool out of himself as to spoil 
his career by early marriage. After the honeymoon blossomed 
an idyll that would never end, so long as the kaiser’s gang kept 
out of France. 

Then came a cable from the United States, telling David to 
return home immediately as his mother was seriously ill. 
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Yvonne was filled with a vague uneasiness at his leaving. 
David near!y missed the train bound for the channel in giving 
her the assurance of his speedy return. 

When David told his father of his marriage he waited expect- 
antly for the great outburst that did not come. The father, 
though greatly angered, swallowed his wrath and only said- 
“I don’t think we had better tell your mother. In her condi- 
tion might prove unfortunate.” 

Meanwhile, nervously, David was attempting to tell about 
his wife. “I met her when I first went over. A dark-eyed 
native from the south of France. Vivacious and intellectual. 
You should hear her amazing attitudes on art.” 

But hardly had he finished his awkward plea for justifica- 
tion when the father had walked heavily out of the room. He 
had already decided that the marriage would not be sanctioned. 
He would see his attorneys. He would treat the French girl as 
she doubtless deserved. 

“A silly infatuation,’ he told the lawyer that afternoon. 
“The boy will soon forget. Notify your Paris representatives at 
once.” Which was done, as Yvonne soon learned. 

While David was in America waiting the recovery of his 
mother, eager to return to Yvonne, she received a call from 
strange attorneys in Paris. With her went Pierre—of the under- 
world—a rough-cast apache whose one good energy was a 
love for Yvonne—a love that had begun almost before that of 
David's. For a long time Pierre had yearned for Yvonne 
from a distance but with David’s departure he became more 
arrogant and insistant. Yvonne treated his attentions with 
cold disdain, but did not overlook the fact that he was the 
one person, outside of David, who would do much for her, if 
the need came. 

Pierre had repeatedly attempted to decry the faithfulness of 
David, long before he had left even and now that he was gone 
seemed to await avidly for the time when the girl would find that 
he was unfaithful. 

Thus it happened that when she was summoned to appear 
before the lawyers, Pierre, who feared they would not give her 
a square deal, went along. Yvonne was met by an icy repre- 
sentative of the law who informed her that David Lane’s parents 
had ordered them to ask her to withdraw her claim on David. 
“Unless you do this your husband will be disowned,” she was 
told. 

At first the girl was inclined to fight, but when the attorney 
added that David sanctioned his parents’ attitude, then she 
broke down—while Pierre glared slyly at the legal iceberg 
before them. 

There was a brief moment of disbelief. But the 
imperturbable eyes of the attorney, as Yvonne stared 
hopefully at him, did not seem to be lying. She 
turned to go and the attorney called after her. 

“Then you relinquish your claim to your 
husband ?” 

But her interrogator might have been a 
puny archaeologist, shouting questions at the 
Sphinx for all the answer he received. The 
attorney was quite out of Yvonne’s mind, 
too trivial to consider. The situation was 
growing more impossible each moment, 
she assured herself, passing out of the 
building. Then she told Pierre, who was 
secretly enjoying the realization that the 
American had proven fickle. 
The child would arrive shortly, 
then ; 

Pierre, overwhelmed by the news, 
now melted into honest concern. 
Yvonne became hysterical and pleaded 
with Pierre as her only friend, to stay 
by her. Later she crouched in a dark 
corner of the studio, staring dully at 
the familiar things about her: ‘Pavid's 
old pipe, a Yankee corncob, lay cold 
and dead on a baseboard of an aban- 
doned easel. Yvonne shivered. She 
must be leaving, now that David was 
through with her—them. 

_ Yvonne did not survive the grotesque 
motherhood, but left a girl-image who 
was to find it exceedingly difficult to 
preserve her beautiful inheritance in 
the environment of Pierre and his peo- 


and 





ple. But Pierre made good his promise—technicaily, at least. 
He took charge of the infant, and atter the poignancy ot 
Yvonne’s death had passed, was able to think in professional 
numbers, and to plan for the girl’s “career.” 

As time passed the wily apache learned all that he had sus- 
pected, regarding the real condition of the desertion by David. 
When Yvonne was alive he did not admit his suspicion tha: 
David was not to blame. And now that she was dead, he 
intended to find out. Finding out, he kept the secret from her. 


His mother now on the road to health after a seeming unend- 
ing illness, David boarded ship for England. His father, still 
silent as to the course he had quietly taken on the marriage, 
bade him goodbye, feeling in his monstrous ignorance that the 
youth was well-rid of a non-essential to his career and happiness. 

Arriving in Paris, David hurried to the Latin quarter only to 
be met by a darkened studio, and, later, Pierre. Hc .rabbed 
the apache by the arm and demanded to know where Yvonne 
was. 

The pickpocket leered at him slyly. “Dead,” he said, crudely. 
“Did you expect her to be well and 
happy after you had thrown her 
aside?” 


Yvonne was filled with 

vague uneasiness at his 

going and David nearly 

missed his train, giving her 

the assurance of his speedy 
return. 


David's fingers clutched 
the Frenchman’s throat 
and he muttered with 
a shriek in his voice: 
“Dead? What 
killed her?” 































































































































rubbing his 
Then 


“Fool!” whispered Pierre, now released and 
throat. And he told him of the coming of the daughter. 
indeed was David overcome by supreme sorrow, anger. 

‘Where is my daughter?” he demanded. 

Now Pierre was suddenly silent. He did not intend giving up 
the little girl, inasmuch as he had already made extravagant 
plans for her future. She was to become the greatest pickpocket 
in the underworld. So he shook his head. “She is dead also!” 

Then the pickpocket slunk away, suggesting that he call on 
his father’s Paris attorneys. 

Information was what David wanted: demanded—demanded 
to know why this had been kept from him; and if his father 
had been meddling. A jabbering, excited lawyer, trying to 
smother the rising fire within the American’s heart, said: “Your 
father thought you’d soon forget.” 

Soon forget! The utter imbeciles. . His 
father must have been mad to cut them apart as he had. And to 
think that Yvonne had died, thinking him indifferent. After 
lingering over a weed-covered grave, David locked some 
memories in his heart, and vowing to never marry again, re- 
turned listlessly to America. 


Oblivious to the lure of any finer way of living, placid and 
unquestioning, the child of Yvonne and David Lane became a 
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picturesque and whimsical part of the Paris underworld. Under 

the coaching arm of Pierre, she learned the many secrets of 

apache existence. From babyhood up she. had been dressed 

in the garb of the masculine sex. And there were none to 
even suspicion that under the smutty, ragged man-clothes 
shimmered the fair white skin of a girl as beautiful and as 
classic as her mother. 

And when she had reached the age of seventeen she met 
Kent Carew, a young American art student, adopted son of 
David Lane, a student in his father’s old studio. And as is the 
way in this diminutive old world of ours, he stumbled, first thing. 
over Toton, daughter of his father. He had hired her as his 
guide and upon reaching for a coin to pay her with, a small 
American flag dropped out of his pocket. The girl was in- 

stantly aroused. “Bah!” she sneered. “Keep your 

money. It would bring a curse!” , 

Kent was smilingly puzzled. Thus did Toton 
champion the distrust for Americans which Pierre 
had craftily imbued within her through her child- 

hood. For he feared that some day one of them 

would come and lure her away from him. So he 
taught her to always treat the American artists 
with suspicion. 

Kent tried to make the 
girl explain her reason 
for the strange action, 
but she tossed a 


Yvonne did 
not survive the 
grotesque 








burned-out cigarette a 
to the pavement and se tae 
walked off. Kent a daughter. 


threw the coin 


at her feet. And later, when he saw her opening the pocket- 
book of an innocent bystander at a news stall, he grabbed 
her arm. 

“You're just a thief,” he admonished frankly. 
going to make a man of you!” Then, leading the girl toward 
his studio entrance, he went on. “I am going to need someone 
to clean up my place and be generally useful. It may not 
be very nice work but it is better than picking pockets.” 

Toton went with Kent, not because she was impressed by 
the opportunity to be honest, but out of curiosity. 

Once the two had become really acquainted however, Toton 
grew to like him and Kent to like her; though, naturally enough, 
he was bewildered by the dawn of his affection for her. As 
time passed she cared less and less for the crudity of apache 
existence and more and more for the finer, cleaner life of 
this American. Perhaps it was the haunting ghost-presence 
of her mother that made Toton so at ease about the studio; 
at any -rate she soon came to forget that she was bound to 
Pierre and his ways of iniquity. The real nature of the girl 
fused to the surface under the gentle, unconscious encourage- 
ment of the good-blooded American. As the months passed 
a splendid friendship sprang up between them. During his 
leng stretches of work on his canvases, Kent found great 
amusement and diversion in the chattering of Toton, who 


“But I am 





























Toton 46 


lounged about on pieces 
of furniture never in- 
tended to be sat upon, 
puffing gracefully, tem- 
ininely, on cigarettes and 
speaking of the quartier 
characters as though each 
of them owed her money. 
There was a marked ar- 
tistic appreciation alive 





within the Toton’s head, Toton 

Kent noted, that was ARRATED, with permission, 

distinctly not alien in its from the photoplay of the 
‘ same name, written by Catharine 


qualities. He could im- 
agine the frail, sensitive 
fingers tracing marvelous 


Carr, directed by Frank Borzage, 
and produced by Triangle with this 


cast : 
lines and touching be- WN on a Soe ees Olive Thomas 
witching shadows onto SE Sora cea eens Norman Kerry 
dead canvases. Yet, eee . os es ncirecwoues Jack Perrin 
paradoxically, Toton was 4. eae Francis McDonald 


not inclined to take art seriously. 

And as time passed she thought less and less of Pierre. One 
days she wandered back into her old haunts and found Pierre and 
his gang, lounging about in a low cellar. Although she had 
deluded herself into believing that this visit was a mere casual 
one, yet she knew that she was half-minded to make it one of 
great moment: denouncement of her whole past life. She had 
tasted deeply of respectability, honesty, and now she wanted 
none of that which was not. Pierre grabbed her by the 
shoulder and whirled her around. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded. 

Toton was defiant. “Why do you ask?” she smiled, banter- 
ing. 

Pierre’s face darkened. He sensed the truth. 
American, eh?” 

“Perhaps, cheri,” she retorted. “A fine fellow, for sure.” 
She thought quickly and then decided. “I just came back to 
tell you that I’m through with this life, Pierre.” 

Toton looked slowly about her and although the place ani 
the faces were all familiar, she did not 
feel a spark of regret over giving 
them up. “I—I have decided that 
I won't steal any more,” she said 
slowly, earnestly. 

The pickpocket leered at her 
angrily. “Don’t tell me why,” he 


“The damned 


said excitedly. “It’s that artist. 
As though I had never said a 


word to you about their perfidy. 
As though I had never warned 
you that the artists who come 
here are as deadly as poison!” 
Toton smiled blandly at him, 
as he held his head close to her 
face, shadowed under the piquant 
cap that hid glorious bobbed hair. 
His maledictions had no effect on 
her. She turned and would have 
gone, but Pierre called to her and 
she waited for him just outside. 
He wished to try and hold her 
Toton, the super-pickpocket, the 
midas-fingered of all the apaches. 
She now looked at Pierre with 
repugnance where used to hover 
amused toleration, lyric accept- 
ance of the looseness of his ilk. 
“Listen to me,” he muttered. 
And then he told his story of 
Toton’s genesis. It was not a 
pretty story as he told it—neither 
pretty nor true. That she was 
astounded goes without say- 
ing. And all the venom 
Pierre had_ engendered 
against David Lane for hav- 
ing stolen his heart’s de- 
sire went into painting 
this story a fearful mal- 
ediction against the 
American artists. For 
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Pierre was making a last stand in his fight to retain the girl 
in his gang. 

Pierre told of his love affair with Yvonne, justifying it and 
painting the American, whom he did not name, as the intruder 
who had turned the girl’s head from real affection. Then of the 
marriage, the departure for America, the amazing desertion and 
finally, the birth of Teton and the death of her mother. 

After a long silence, Toton addressed Pierre. ‘Do you think, 
Pierre—that, had my father known me, he would have loved 
me?” 

Pierre, his tongue now well oiled for deceit, spoke fiercely. 
‘Had he known you? He did know you! But can you say 
he loved you when he returned to France and looked right into 
your baby face as you lay in your cradle, and then walked out 
and went back to America, knowing that by leaving you here in 
my care you would necessarily be subjected to the greatest of 
hardships? That was his love!” 

Toton was aghast. This turned her mock-hatred into some- 
thing nearer the real. Yet, as she walked slowly out—still deter- 
mined to go—she fought off any tendency to put David in the 
class with her father. 


In the early summer of 1914, David Lane returned to France. 
He had come to paint his greatest masterpiece in the quiet and 
seclusion of a chateau. ‘Moreover, astounding his colleagues in 
art, he was to work without a model. “From memory,” he said 
tersely, and a little sadly. And his friends waited for the com- 
pletion of this masterpiece. Not even the rumblings of the 
generating European war could detract him from his obsession. 
For, as he worked, Imperial Germany was spinning the hemp 
that was four years later to hang itself. 

Kent was overjoyed to see his father, of course, and took 
Toton along with him to the country place. Toton was not 
particularly eager to go, for she veered away from Americans, 
other than Kent. And with David Lane were a group of his 
countrymen, all artists. Deep in Toton’s heart burned a vague 
desire to harm these men in some way, in the hopes that it 
would relieve her accumulating hatred against the clan of her 

(Continued on page 108) 


Toton looked at the 
familiar faces below, 
yet she did not feel 
a spark of regret 
over giving them all 


up. 





What Would You Say? doug MitTean 








If after working sixteen hours at a stretch you received a call 4 —Ax after waiting five hours for the director to appear, he 
ee for 5:30 a. m. the next morning dismissed the company because the light was bad. 


2 ___ And you deserted the downy couch at 4:30 a. m. so as to be 5 ___ Then upon arriving home and settling yourself very comfortably you 
at the studio on time received acall tocome to the studio that night to work under the lights 


3 ___ And when you arrived found nobody there but the night 6 ___ And when you got there the electrician said, “no work tonight. 
watchman Lightless night!!” 


Then would you still want to be a screen player? 








There are Eyes of Blue; 
There are Brown Eyes, too— 
Yet the 'I’s I see 

Are the I’s of Me! 











































Me 


By Nell Shipman 


e 
I was born in Victoria, B. C. (that stands for British 
Columbia, not a date in Ancient History). My 
people are English and were Pioneers. They came 
to Victoria late in the ’80’s, armed with tents, 
cook stoves, spinning wheels, bowie knives 
and six-shooters, determined to wrest a 
living from the Redman at au hazards. 
Of course, the only Redman they saw 
was a tenderfoot who had got sun- 
burned, and the cook stoves and tents 
had to be exchanged for a steam-heated 
apartment, but Dad made the spin- 
ning wheel into a bicycle, and the 
hardware looked nice on the walls 
of the den, so that was all right. 

Then came I—October (dash 
dash). When I was thirteen I got the 
Bug—the Stage Bug. My mother, a 
sensible woman, forgot the Family 
Tree, locked up the Crested Plate, and 
said, “Go to it.” I went. To a dra- 
matic school, where I pursued the Bug 
for six months at the end of which 
time I caught him by the tail as he 
whisked through Seattle in the shape 
of a show which had lost its Leading 
Lady. No—I was not dashed to fame 
in the lost one’s place, but the ingenue 
was promoted and I got the ingenue 
job. Also $20.00 a week and Expe- 

rience. The show was called “At 
Yale,” and Paul Gilmore was the 
star. I tackled vaudeville later on, 
playing a minor song and dance part in 
a musical act. Then I joined a musical 
comedy company. I got my first real ex- 
perience with a “Rep” show which played 
three night and week stands through the 
great North West. ‘Them was the days!” 
I was fifteen years old but so tall that I out- 
grew the soubrette parts and played all the 
leads. In one week I have been “Camille.” 
“Sappho,” “Zaza,” “Young Mrs. Warrington” 
and ‘“‘La Belle Marie.” I would study one char- 
acter, rehearse another, and play the third. 
When I was sixteen I went to Alaska at 
the head of a company of my own. (There 
should be a sub-title inserted here to read, 
“Sixteen—and a Star!”) Returning to the 
States I was starred in a play written for me, 
called, “The Girl from Alaska.” Finally I 
was given “Necia” in Rex Beach’s play, 
“The Barrier.” My first part in pictures 
was “The Woman” in “God’s Country and 
the Woman,” a part very similar to “Ne- 
cia.” 

In the lapse of time between stage and 
screen, I learned to write scenarios. My 
first one got a prize. The following 
dozen did not. I wrote the first picture 


LL my life I have wanted to write a press 
story about myself containing all the per- 
sonal pronouns I could possibly squeeze 
into it. It has ever been my deter- 4 

mination to type the little I’s and the big I's 
until the printers ran out of ‘em. Modesty 
has kept me from accomplishing my desire, 
until now—when I have been asked to 
write an autobiography. I assure you 
that I do not intend to neglect this op- 
portunity. Out with you little I's and 
big I's! For once I can type all the I's 
of Me! 

I haven’t a hope that the I’s will 
be printed. A manager, a press agent, 
an editor, a proof reader, a blue pen- 
cil, and a pair of shears will see to that 
but, in the meanwhile, I shall enjoy 1. 


Memories 


In an autobiography, one must al- 
ways begin with one’s memories. My 
earliest recollection of I is of hiding 
behind a trunk in an attick and plan- 
ning my own funeral with all the de- 
tails of white flowers, black-plumed 
hearse, and mourning relatives. Said eG 
relatives having denied me the bliss FP 
of climbing on the roof or eating green 
apples I, in revenge, had up and died! 
Then, I realized that I would not be in 
personal attendance at my own funeral 
and the heaped ashes and grief of the 
cruel relatives would be wasted upon 
cold clay—so I decided to live. I have 
been glad of it ever since. 

My second memory is of a dusty, sun- 
flecked road in an Indian village, ‘way 
up the Alaskan coast where my father 
grew a salmon cannery. There was a 
dog fight—a mere matter of some dozen 
or so large, ferocious, fish-fed, he-dog 
Huskies. Into the snapping, snarling 
mess of dog walked—I. When my 
family approached to collect a few 
souvenirs they found me sitting in the 
center of the meeting, my arms en- 
circling two of the Huskies while | 
delivered a pacifist sermon upon the 
evils of warfare. 

From these two remembrances I at- 
tribute two clauses in my contract with 
myself; viz.: an ability to work myself up 
into an emotion, and sob large, juicy tears in 60 
seconds (record studio time) and a profound love 
for canines, be they pets or performers. éa ; 






“My dream,” says Nell Shipmen, “is thet someday I may go to be produced in Australia and spent a month 
up into Canada .. . . and make big human outdoor pictures.” ~s the New York Public Library, getting “at- 
Above and below: Miss Shipman in two “outdoor” character- mosphere. ‘Under the Crescent,” which appeared as a book, 

izations. a serial, and a song, took two months’ study. During this 
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“literary” period I became inter- 
ested in “Feminism,” “Social- 
ism,” and other “Isms.” I wrote 
constantly, short stories, sketches, 
articles, poems, scenarios, and so 
forth. I wore _ tortoise-shell- 
rimmed glasses and lived in a stu- 
dio but, praise be, I did not “bob” 
my hair. 


Remarks 


When ‘the chance for pictures 
came I learned the importance of 
“type.” The director quite cas- 
ually asked me, after everything 
else had been signed, sealed, and 
delivered: “Can you act?” In 
pictures they put the cart before 
the horse. Instead of, “Can you 
act it?” they say, “Do you look 
it?” 

I’ve played for Vitagraph, Fox, 
and Lasky. Once I went to the 
West Indies to write a book. 
Another time I went down to 
Havana and wrote a scenario. 

And now: My Dream. It’s a 
very real one to me. It is that 
some day I may go up into Can- 
ada, to the waterways of the Hud- 
son Bay territory, to the great 
plains of the Middle West, and to 
the mountains and forests of the 
coasts, and make big human out- 
door pictures. 

I love Havana. It did not seem 
a far cry from the lovely Spanish- 
American city to my own adopted 
home of Los Angeles and only 
a step from there back into pic- 
tures. I made six features in as 
many months, my favorite of 
them being another story of the 
Canadian Wilds: “‘Baree, Son of 
Kazan.” And now I have my 
own company—it’s the Shipman- 
Curwood Praducing Company, 
and we are making picturizations 
of James Oliver Curwood’s stories. 
In the movies, according to Miss Shipman, the director, instead of “Can you act?” asks, I have never met Mr. Curwood, 
“Can you look it?” This camera-study of ‘‘Me” leaves no doubt as to the verdict. except by correspondence. 
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The Terrible Consequences 


By Justin Fair 


"M never going to take my wife to movies any more, She smiles like Alice Brady, and affects Pearl White's blasé ; 
The consequences of the habit really I deplore; She has the Castle walk down pat, and mimics Minter S way; 
1 used to go quite frequently, most ev’ry other night; When scornful, she delights to hand me Dalton’s wide-eyed 
But patronizing cinemas has caused this sorry plight: look, 


My house is like a studio, my life reads like a book. 


My life is ruled by standards of the moving picture screen— When she is vexed at trifles, as Petrova she appears, 
The moods my Missus cultivates depict a movie queen; And when, egad!—she’s jealous, she pulls Virgie Pearson 
She wears her hair like Pickford, and she has a Bara stare; tears; 
She dresses some like Barriscale, and has Mae Murray’s air; Her heart and soul, I fear, are most emotionally wrung, 
For frequently she favors me with Clara Kimball Young! 


ENVOT!: 


But in retaliaison I have planned a vengeance neat, 

I’m going to copy Sennett and hurl custard at my Sweet; 
I’m going to muss up scenery till my career is nipped, 

And life around my hut ain’t like a moving picture script! 


























Genthe 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: — Mr. Riesenfeld, whose 
portrait appears above, is the exceptionally brilliant 
director of the finest photoplay orchestra in the 
world: the band of sixty men in the Rialto 
Theatre, New York City. His interpretations 
have become a standard attraction to visiting 
music-lovers from both Americas, and from 
Europe as well. The prime mover in the Rialto’s 
music, however, is manager Samuel Rothapfel, 
who organized this great orchestra, and directs 
it himself at not-infrequent intervals. ) 


HE motion picture theatres and the: 


talking-machines. 
I do not hesitate a moment in giv- 
ing the photoplay houses first place. 
While the talking machine got the start on 
them, a talking machine might be described 
as something every family buys and promptly 
forgets. We are all crazy for records—until 
we get them, and then the dust collects on 
the mahogany box, or it is put in the attic, 
or is played only occasionally, when the 
household “has company.” 

On the other hand, the picture playhouse 
is not put aside except in a time of influenza 
epidemic, and night after night, week after 
week, year after year, that steady, un- 

conscious drive at our better artistic 


V, 
— senses goes on. 
— I put a question as the 


VS title of these reflections, 


Who Made America 


o For the answer, read 
Musical 4 — the opening paragraph 


of the argument below 


By Hugo Riesenfeld 


and I have not thought it worth while to debate for a moment whether 
America is or is not musical. There is no doubt about it. For ten years, 
unconsciously, they have been hearing Verdi, Bizet, Tosti, Sullivan, Nevin, 
Puccini, Offenbach—every man, Italian, French, English or American—who 
has written music worth while. And, just as unconsciously, the American 
people are demanding music of that standard today in every situation that 
requires melody. 

The majority of these educators of a great people have been humble 
young,women not even proficient as solo performers. Individually, they 
can hardly hope to get their names into the local papers unless they marry 
or die; collectively, their influence is greater, their teaching far more endur- 
ing, than the influence or teaching of the greatest conductor, the most 
celebrated composer, the most sensational virtuoso, who ever came to Amer- 
ican shores. With their violins, their pianos or their pipe organs, they have put 
enough real music before the American people to create a national appetite for 
real music as well as our beloved domestic product of rhymed discords, “jazz.” 
This, you might say, is primary education. 

in every large city, in the last few years, the finer motion picture houses have 
established orchestras; orchestras frequently close to genuine symphonic struc- 
ture, and very creditably conducted, with their numbers interspersed with high- 
class singing. 

This, you might say again, is college education. 

And what a college education! What the brave but isolated 
concert orchestras of the country have been trying to do for 
America for years, the photoplay orchestras, playing every 
night and every afternoon to great popular-priced audiences, 
seem destined to bring about: namely, an understanding not 
only of real music, but of real music in its verv finest form. 
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When her aunt didn’t be- 
lieve in her talent for 
impersonation she donned 
widow’s weeds, a veil, a 
cracked voice—and fooled 
the household. Then she 
was helped in her quest 
of a manager. And did 
the manager give her a 


job? He did not. 


OU never can tell about a 
moving picture camera. 
You’ve heard how it can 
make a famous stage 
beauty lose her self-possession 
and pile on twenty years. Then 
photograph a very ordinary- 
looking flapper to look like a 
million dollars. The camera 
lies . . . and lies. 
However, this is a pleas- 
ant story—the story of a 
little girl to whom the 
camera was not cruel, but 
kind. Kathleen Emerson 
came from Port Huron 
(Michigan). Those of you 
who know Port Huron will not wonder why Kathleen 
came from there. Port Huron boasted a screen or two; and 
Kathleen used to spend all the time she could steal from school 
in a picture show, watching wide-eyed the animated anthology 
of events and emotions. This alliteration did not, however, 
confuse Kathleen as it might confuse you and me—Kathleen 
made up her mind right at the start—she would be a movie star! 
With Kathleen, her ambition was as gond as realized. She 
visited her aunt and uncle in Chicago. Scrummaging one day 
among old trunks in the attic, she found an old black gown and 
widow’s veil. She dressed herself up and rang at the front door. 
In a cracked voice she told the maid she was a poor old 
woman who had lost her husband and her son and needed 
work. She succeeded in gaining admittance, and told her story 
all over again to her aunt, coaxing large salt drops to that 
good lady’s eyes. Then Kathleen, dramatically revealing 
herself, confessed her predilection for pursuing this sort of 
thing as a profession; and when her aunt proved genuinely 
sympathetic, visioned herself on the screen in character 
parts, in 1999. 
Kathleen and her aunt visited a certain producer. 
He regarded Kathleen kindly. “You would be an ex- 
cellent screen subject,” he remarked; “except—” paus- 
ing—‘“for your eyes. One’s blue, and one’s brown. The 
camera would take the brown one dark; 
blue photographs light. It wouldn’t do, 
you see.” 
Kathleen, as she listened, saw all her 
beautiful dreams crumbling to dust and 
herself journeying back to Port Huron. 
“Let’s—let’s go,” she said to her aunt. 
But it wasn’t very long before resilient youth 
asserted itself. Kathleen decided to try again. The next 
time they let her have some tests made. And—the cam- 
era caught Kathleen’s brown eve and Kathleen’s blue 
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One’s Blue and 


One’s Brown 


The camera, in photo- 
graphing Colleen 
Moore's eyes, had lied. 
But, though lying, it 
really spoke the truth 


By 
Arabella 


Boone 


eye and registered them 
the same—both dark, 
sparkling, and beautiful. 
The camera, captivated, 
had lied; but, in lying 
had really told the truth 
about Kathleen. 

She served a brief ap- 
prenticeship at Essanay 
Extras. She used to prac- 
tice crying, going back and 
forth from the Argyle 
Street studios. 

Then—D. W. Griffith 
came to Chicago. Kath- 
leen met him;—confided 

to him her stellar ambitions. 

D. W. gave her a contract to play 

in his Fine Arts-Triangle productions. 

Kathleen came west; became Colleen Moore: 

played in “The Bad Boy,” with Bobby Harron; and in “Hands 
Up!” with Wilfred Lucas. 

Then came the pause in Colleen’s career. 
abroad. Kathleen continued to draw her salary. For six 
months. But there was nothing for her to do. She became 
restless ;—dissatisfied. She wanted to work. 

So when Colonel Selig, wondering where he could find a girl 
to typify the heroines of James Whitcomb Riley, came across 
Colleen, he asked her to sign a contract with him. Colleen 
ixathleen jumped at the chance and right into popularity as 
the heroine of “A Hoosier Romance.” Next she will be 

“Little Orphant Annie.” 

Colleen is seventeen. She is convent-bred; has bound- 
less ambition, burnished-brown hair, and considerable 
talent for sculpture and painting. It is still rather in- 

explicable to her family that she can so ably counter- 

feit the emotions of a girl in love, grief, or adversity. 

For Kathleen herself has led an almost sequestered life, 
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intuition than observation or experience. She isn’t a 
bit conceited about it—except that she’s always 
known she could act if given a chance. 
She lives in Hollywood with her moth- 
er and grandmother, and right now, 
between pictures, she is enjoying with 
the two of them a motor trip through 
Southern California. 
Inasmuch as Colleen-Kathleen is much like any 
other normal little girl, occupied principally with just 
being herself, there’s not much else to say—except that if 
there’s any superstition concerning different colored eyes, it’s 
that the person possessing them is sure, just sure to succeed. 










Through the educational motion 
picture we are learning more and 
more about foodstuffs 
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By E. O. Blackburn 


N 1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, Napoleon III offered a great prize to 
anyone who would produce a substitute for butter, which commodity was alarm- 
ingly scarce. 

Meges Mouries, a great French chemist of that period, experimented with caul 
fat (taken from beef) and discovered the presence of butterfat. With this he mixed 
vegetable oils and milk and eventually produced the first oleomargarine. 

What, you are dying to ask, has all this to do with motion pictures? 

A great deal—today. People are being told all there is to be known about oleo- 
margarine—by motion pictures. They are being instructed in its utter cleanliness and 
food values so that they who must economize may buy butter equivalents without 
feeling that they are cheating their stomach or endangering their health. 

It is propaganda—there goes that word again—propaganda of the finest sort. Pro- 
gressive men of the food-producing industry and progressive men of the educational 
and industrial film industry are joining hands and ingenuity toward showing the con- 
sumer what it is he is eating. 

This is but one more of the great whitecaps on the wave of educational film progress. 
That people are interested in knowing what they are eating was realized as early as 
those quaint days when your favorite vaudeville house preambled their bill with a 
hundred foot flickerfilm showing salmon-fishing off the New England coast. 

Today, the source of food forms a great field of educational motion picture 
material. The producers of foodstuffs, proud of the quality of their food, are eager 
to show the people what they are offering. They are coming to know that the im- 
pressive way to prove to the public that their article is meritorious is to show him. 
They also realize that the blasé movie-goer is trained to expect an intelligent pro- 
duction—and this realization is helping to boost the high grade of industrials. 

Many of the great food-producing industries are adopting this form of education. 














Above — Mixing the oils and 
milk in the oleomargarine 
process. Notice the appear- 
ance of utter cleanliness 
throughout the immense net- 
work of machinery. 


Photos of the Armour oleomargarine 
plant taken by Rothacker Film Mfg. 


Co. 


“* Merry-go-rounds” wherein 
the composition of milk and 
oils is relieved of its excess 
moisture and where the salt 


is added. 
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And a re- 
markable part ol 
this new school of indus- 
trial films is that exhibitors 
are coming to realize that 
they are rich in human in- 
terest and therefore that 
their patrons will be glad receiving the milk from the 4 
to see them. dairies. 

Speaking of human interest, consider, for instance, 
the oleomargarine film mentioned at the beginning of 
this story. The entire length of this picture is greatly fas- 
cinating. Opening with Napoleon’s demand for a substitute 
for butter, it shows a true-to-history insight into the labora- 
tories where chemists experimented, and finally shows the 
triumph of Meges Mouries. Out of this 


After the oleomargarine is com- 
pletely churned it is released 
from the vat shown at upper 
center of picture above, and 
crystalized with filtered ice water. 
The two figures at the right are 


estingly. It presents a visualization of the production of 
condensed milk omitting not a single detail. 
The picture opens with some beautiful pastoral 
scenes, thence to the modern and sanitary 
dairy barns, the milking processes and care 
of the cows. These scenes are followed 
in continuity with delivery to the con- 
densery, the treatment of the milk 
there before and after condensing. 
Then, by means of- a cleverly con- 
structed title, the picture breaks 
to the can-making industry and 
shows how much machinery and 
very little manual labor produces 
[25,000 cans in a single day. 
From the can factory the pic- 
ture cuts back to the condensery 
where the filling, sealing and pack- 
ing is shown. Following this the 
filled cans are followed by the cam- 
era back to the laboratory where 
tests for uniformity and food value 
are made. Shipping scenes in short 
footage preceded a kitchen scene where 
a photographic demonstration shows the 
housewife, who appreciates sanitation, how to 
employ it in cooking and at the same time 
conserve sugar. 
We could mention any number of 
organizations that are producing, or 
having produced, films that will show 
the people what they are eating. 
Essanay not so long since completed 
half a dozen reels of pictures showing 
proper cooking and the wise selection 
of materials. Wilson & Company, H. 
J. Heinz, Postum Cereal, and many other 
great food-producers are preparing and 
circulating reels of film. 

Progressive producers of industrial films realize that the field 
for showing of these films is expanding daily; that whereas in 
years gone by their films would lay in dust on shelves until, 
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through some call from the curious. it 





interesting background fades in the mam- 
moth oleomargarine industry of today. 

The picture shows in every detail the 
manufacture of it. It plays importantly 
on all features of food values and cleanli- 
ness. It hammers into the observer’s mind 
at every foot, the utter wholesomeness of 
the materials used as well as the sanitary 
manner of combining them. 

This picture employs thirty-five 
and thirty-seven scenes. It is 
educational feature worthy of 
the program of the most 
theatre 


organization. 


titles 
truly an 
a place on 
pretentious 











Ask This Department 


. For information concerning motion pictures 
for all places other than theatres. 
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. To find for you the films suited to the pur- 
poses and programs of any institution or 

. Where and how to get them. 

. For information regarding projectors and 


equipment for showing pictures. 
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would be projected in some semi-technical 
conference. They are realizing that the 
schools, colleges, churches and clubs are all 
coming to install motion-picture-showing 
equipment and that they are doing so for 
the purpose of spreading enlightenment on 
any number of topics. 

The average person of today is really in- 
terested in knowing more about what he 
uses, wears and eats—particularly what he 
puts into his precious stomach. He wants 
shown to him—clearly and compre- 
hensively. Yet he wants it briefly. This 
is what the educational-industrial is doing 
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It tells its story completely and inter- 





and will do on a greater scale. 
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How Some Wild West Stories Are Committed 


story for Bill Bart, our 


CENARIO ED. “Now it’s a 
S sweet-rough cow-puncher.” 
Stenog. “I was to the Dreamland last night, and I 
saw—” 

Scenario Ed. “The last time, we had Bill marry the girl, 
and we got so many letters about his sacrificing his Art for the 
story, that this time we’d better have him go away off into the 
desert and die.” 

Stenog. “All right. I saw—” 

Scenario Ed. “And then the fans all pity him and say—” 

Stenog. (continuing): “And he’s an outlaw and the posse 
are after him and they track him down to a little village called 
‘Death’s Gulch’ and the daughter of the poor dying prospector 
comes across him and she’s sweet and pure so she says I'll 
save you and she hides him and the posse comes and surrounds 
the house and the father is dying and they gotta hava doctor 
and so Bill he says I'll go out and get one and he sneaks out 
the back way and crawls under the house and gets to his horse 


and the posse sees him and shoots after him but they can’t 
reach him and so they say We'll wait here till he comes back 
so they get Bill but he shoots himself instead and crawls away 
into the desert and the girl marries an old school-mate from 
Back East whose father hdd finally located her father to give 
him a legacy after years and years and sent his son out west 
to reform and find the girl—” 

Scenario Ed: “Great! We'll use it. Got an original twist 
to it—you know? We'll call the hero, ‘Cactus McCree—’ ” 

Stenog. “But—” 

Scenario Ed. “And the girl is ‘Little Margy, the heroine of 
half the Valley.’ And we'll work in a bad man somewhere 
he’s in love with her, see, and—” 

Stenog. “Let me in, will you? I say, I saw all that I was 
telling you down to the Dreamland last night in a picture.” 

Scenario Ed. “’Sall right. Take this now—‘Scene 1—TIris 


in on a stretch of desert, with our hero stumbling, half-dead, 
over the cacti—’ ” (Fade-out ) 








What the Neighbors Know 


about Gwendolyn Holubar’s mother, whom 
the press-agents call Dorothy Phillips 





OR a real summary of people don't look at their press- 
notices or on their tombstones. The people who meet 
them in the routine process of their daily lives, when 
they aren’t made up or acting up, can give you the 

real facts about them. 

For instance, Mr. and Mrs. Allen Holubar, who live in 
Hollywood. Mr. Holubar is a Universal director and actor 
whom you know pretty well. Mrs. Holubar is an actress 
whom you know even better, as Dorothy Phillips. 

One of the most prominent neighborhood acquaintances, 
to begin with, is Gwendolyn. With an emotional actress 
for a mother Gwendolyn should, as a matter of heredity, be 
a shy, sensitive, nervous creature considerably given to 
moonbeams and dreaming. As a matter of fact, Gwendolyn 
is as much of a rough-neck and tomboy as any iceman’s 
child, and her mother says she dreams very little because 
she’s too tired to do anything at sleeptime but pound her 
ear right into complete unconsciousness. Gwendolyn is en- 
couraged by her mother in the fine and psychologic arts 
of roller-skating, baseball and go-carting, but as far as 
being a child prodigy in other lines is concerned she hasn't 
even commenced to begin. Wouldn't the world be a lot 
better off, one wonders, with all the piece-speaking wonders 
out’ playing baseball with their mammas? 

And the neighbors also know: Miss Phillips made her 
stage debut in 1909, and has played in ‘“‘Mary Jane’s Pa,” 
“Everywoman,” and other theatrical productions. She made 
her film debut in 1ort, in “The Rosary,” a one-reel Essanay 
subject, playing opposite Francis X. Bushman, then, also, 
making his film beginning. Her first Universal was “The 
Man Who Lost and Won.” 


























Mrs. Holubar, training her daughter for eventual service in the Motor Transport Corps. Incidentally, Gwendolyn is 
encouraged by her mother in fine arts like roller skating and baseball, but not in such rough pastimes as speaking pieces, 








The Art of 


John Barrymore 


Also, something about the life and 
personality of the most distin- 
guished young American actor. 


By 
Julian 
Johnson 











To draw up the old typewriter and flatly announce that you will write about 
“the art” of somebody is one hundred percent dangerous, or downright silly. 
It sounds like the verbal fudge of the girl reporter who has been let onto the 

back of the stage for the first time, and suffers a mental breakdown accordingly. 
Here is a commonplace, untemperamental young American who towers above every 
c other actor of the day in his ability to present a genuine young man—of any one of 
} our current civilizations from Iowan to Bolshevik—in a manner absolutely true to life. 
whether that life is a chromo of comedy or a grim gray vestment of tragedy and fate. 
People who are always finding reasons for things will tell you that John Barrymore is 
to the manor born, the ultimate flower on the bush of a great theatrical family. This 
means something, but nothing in particular. Maurice Barrymore was a brilliant 
“an and versatile actor a generation ago, but the law of inheritance—half- 
iy brother to the law of compensation and the law of averages—is rather 
“s against his son’s manifestation of positive genius. Great men sel- 
dom have great sons. In the whole history of our stage I can 
recall but one other example so singular and pronounced: 

> Junius Brutus Booth, and his son Edwin. 

Barrymore fils appeared as Max in “Magda,” and 
starred in “Toddles,” and attracted gereral attention 
in that very successful play of American pep, “The 
Fortune Hunter.” But it was in “The Affairs of 
Anatol,” a rather disconnected string of episodes 
by one of our late enemies—Dr. Arthur Schnitz- 
ler, of Vienna—that he struck the Barrymore 
streak of keen, quiet, perfect perception. Ana- 
tol is a whimsical gallant of our period, rather 
true to the general modern mould in that his 
amorous performances never matched his in- 
tentions—a grand lover in theory and a poor 
fish in practice. There was nothing startling 
in the play made from Anatol’s eternally un- 
completed romances, but from the stage 
loomed—as clearly as though an artist had 
drawn a line of Chinese-white about him 
against a dark background—a _thor- 

oughly identifiable human being. 
For a good many days I was sorry I 
went to see Galsworthy’s “Justice,” that 
ringing protest against the cold steel 
wheels of the law. I felt like a man 
who has seen a horrible accident—and 
for weeks thereafter tries to mislay his 
memory. Everywhere I beheld poor 
Falder, the clerk who was not a bad 
man but only one of the world’s little 
fellows, trying to be a big fellow. Fal- 
der’s gray, pinched face; the hopeless 
look in his eyes; his cheap little love, 
kindled by a star and burning like a 
cigar-butt; his bad-to-worse imprison- 


HIS main title herewith makes its debut in PHoTopLAyY MAGAZINE. 
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In “ Justice” — Falder’s gray, pies face; the 
hopeless look in his eyes; his cheap love -- here 
was a slice of life’s tough meat, served raw. 
































John Barrymore in 
“Redemption,” thus 
re-titled from 
Tolstoi’s “Living 
Corpse.” 











Above, John Barrymore in “ The Man from Mexico.”’ At the left 
on opposite page, a scene from “On the Quiet,” in which he made 
his re-appearance on the screen. 






































ment, and the only happy ending possible—his suicide—here was a 
slice of life’s tough meat, served raw. 

Yet Falder, and Anatol, were both . . . Barrymore. 

When DuMaurier’s “Peter Ibbetson’” came to the lamps of 
the theatre John was elected to this romantic, vivid, old-world 
role. Here lay the glamour of a splendid character, the unlit 
red fires of an unfired manhood. Barrymore was electric in his 
virile, dominant revelation of this vital individual. 

Last fall Arthur Hopkins, a New York play producer whose 
general dramatic vision is as broad as his motion picture opinions 
are restricted and petty, determined to stage Tolstoi’s “Living 
Corpse.” Not under that ghastly title, but with the more opti- 
mistic name, “Redemption.” He demanded of the Barrymore who 
so fully appreciated the varnished phallicisms of Schnitzler, 
understood the deep English heart of Galsworthy, and throbbed 
with the real romance of DuMaurier a fourth test of versa- 
tility: an x-ray portrait of a Russian of Russians. He got it. 
The weird hero of “Redemption” is an aristocrat of indigo 
blood, unhappy at home, finding a brilliant though superficial 
happiness in a gypsy camp, sinking lower and lower in his bog of 
soul-sterility, plunging to forgetfulness in eventual physical degra- 
dation, and finally redeeming himself by giving his almost-for- 
gotten wife legal release and rehabilitation—according to the code 
of the ancient regime—by his own death. The play is not an 
especially good one and never will be a popular entertainment, 
but John Barrymore’s performance in it has been hailed as the 
finest artistic triumph of the year. 

This is the man who, wearing the first laurel of genuine fame 
for his great performance in “Justice,” proclaimed to his crowd 
of star interviewers that the screen had taught him many of his 
most valuable lessons; that to be a screen actor was an artist’s 
privilege, not an actor’s monetary sideline, and that he did not 
propose to abandon the photoplay whatever the demands of the 
speaking stage. 

All ye little fish who get a Broadway job on a camera rep—and 
then turn a glassy eye on the glass house that made you—please 
write! 

The photoplays of this celebrated, serious actor have reflected his 
whimsical humor and his almost inspired facility in getting the true 
spirit of comedy into celluloid pantomime. His first was “An Amer- 
ican Citizen,” and the rest of his list includes “The Man From 
Mexico,” “The Dictator,” “Are You a Mason,” “Nearly a King.” 
“The Lost Bridegroom,” “The Red Widow,” and “On the Quiet.” 
He is now doing “Here Comes the Bride.” Some day he is going 
to get a lifelike combination of the emotional Grand Alliance— 
humor, pathos, and power—and stun the profession. 

I can best describe the real John Barrymore by saying that he is 
the most commonplace son of fortune who ever lived. He has never 
known anything but an atmosphere of distinction, archducal society in 
(Continued on page 107) 
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‘— seem to be express trains 
running nowadays between Cam- 
eraville and Stagetown. Residents 
of these well-known and more or less 
artistic burgs are flying back and 
forth—some for long visits, some for 
brief calls. Alice Brady, who left 
Cameraville a good many weeks ago, 
seems to be in Stagetown for the 
winter, and maybe longer than that. 
Here are studies of her in two phases 
of her new play of the theatre, 
“Forever After,” which is a genuine 
Broadway success. Her leading man 
is Conrad Nagel. 
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My Experience in An Academy 


of Motion Picture Art 


ETWEEN Mr. L. Ormsby and 
myself there should be no hard 
feelings. He gave me $2.00 
worth of fun, and I gave him $2.00 in cash. Also, we ex- 

changed about an even amount of original fiction. Not only 
that, but I am going to compliment him. He is a good teacher. 

Launcelot Ormsby is “director general” of “The National 
Academy of Photo-Play Arts” which he also calls ““The Standard 
Institution of Screen Education in America” and “The Cinema 
Experts.” 

All of these impressive titles are camouflage. He is the whole 
academy, and he is no expert. 

Of course, he says in his advertisements that he has had 
“vears of experience in motion picture work—acting, directing 
and teaching” and that he will give his students practical help 
by introducing them to casting directors when they have finished 
their course, which, by the way, they must pay $60.00 for in 
advance. 

This sounds as though he might be an expert and this is the 
truth, as far as it goes. 

He has been an actor—in stock on the stage—and he can give 
his pupils letters of introduction to “casting directors.” 

The only trouble is that I have not been able to find one 
single director—casting or otherwise—in Los Angeles has ever 
heard of him, so that the letters would merely serve to create a 
deep prejudice 
against the pu- — 


By Elizabeth Peltret 


Out of which, for two dollars, 
the writer received two dollars 
in fun — and nothing else. 


I did not, however,.go as a rep- 
resentative of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
On the contrary, I took an entirely 
fictitious name and went as a prospective pupil. I did this 
because PHotopLay had not endorsed him and I was afraid his 
feelings might have been hurt. 

He has an impressive looking office, has Mr. L. Ormsby. In 
one corner of the room hangs a frame containing several short 
pieces of film—so short that they could hardly be run through 
a projecting machine unless spliced together. On the top of 
his desk is a megaphone. When I entered, he was sitting grace- 
fully at the desk, his right hand toying with a pencil and his 
left cupped easily under his chin: he might have just become 
aware of the signal which in the theater means “Curtain.” 

I registered bashfulness. 

“I want to inquire,’ I said, “about your course in motion 
picture acting.” 

He smiled sweetly. 

“Yes,” he said, “wont you sit down?” 

I sat. He became very serious. 

Impressively, he asked me about previous experience. Ama- 
teur dramatics? High school? (An approving nod.) “Ah!” 

I registered great delight that he should approve of my experi- 
ence. He became instantly grave again. 

He explained that he could not undertake to accept me as a 
pupil until after 





pils. 

So far as Mr. 
Launcelot Ormsby 
is concerned, this 
is, no doubt, a 
mere detail. He 
does not give class 
lessons so that his 
pupils do not talk 
with each other 
and anyway, it is 
improbable _ that 
anybody has, as 
yet, been gradu- | 
ated. | 

| 


Illustration by 


R. F. James 








As for his di- 
rectorial experi- | 
ence,the compan-_ | 
ies he claims to | 
have worked with 
have been out of 
existence so long 
that his references 
cannot be verified. 

However, I am 
ahead of my 
story. 

I was first at- 
tracted to Mr. L. 





my first lesson. 
(This was my 
cue to look anx- 
ious and at the 
same time greatly 
impressed. I don’t 
want to throw 
bouquets at my- 
self, but I’ll admit 
that I succeeded 
in this nobly. I 
always did think 
| that I could act.) 
| He added that 
everything de- 
pended on my tal- 
ent — everything. 
I looked happy 
again. The _ in- 
| itial lesson cost 
| two dollars. 
“The course is 
regularly a hun- 
dred,” he ex- 
plained, “but we 
have a very special 
rate on for this 
week only. If you 
deposit the two 











Ormsby by the 
subtle suggestion 
of gold and fame 
which pervaded his advertisement. 

Such statements as “—profitable engagements presented by 
Southern California where over 80 per cent of the producing 
companies of the United States are located” and “If you possess 
histrionic talent—either latent or apparent—we can help you 
develop that talent and make it a valuable asset” and “Our 
system of instruction is heartily recommended by many of 
the most successful men and women of the Cinema World— 
and is the only course of instruction endorsed by leading 
‘Professional Magazines’” proved decidedly alluring, so I went 
to see him at the “academy;” suite 316 Exchange Building, 
Los Angeles. 


“I handed him the two dollars and he conveyed the impression that he was doing me a great favor 
in accepting it.” 


dollars for your 
initial lesson now 
it will hold the 
rate for you. 

“Another thing—(if possible, he became even more im- 
pressive than before)—I wouldn’t want you to say anything 
about this; but I am putting on a picture myself and if you 
start right away, I will be able to get you into it! Think of 
that! An actual screen appearance right away; and I will 
positively take no more pupils for less than a hundred. What 
an advantage for you!” 

I handed him the two dollars quickly. He conveyed the 
impression that he was doing me a great favor in accepting 
it! Certainly, he is something of an artist in his line—though 
moving picture acting is not his line. 

As to the picture he is going to put on; he plans on having 
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8 
it two reels in length, he will direct it himself; and practically 
everybody in it will have paid a good round sum for the privi- 
lege of seeing themselves on the screen, which is about all 
they will get for their money.’ It is improbable that anyone 
else will see them. 

However, to return to my first lesson, I agreed to give him 
$60.00 if he should find that I was capable of making a success 
before the camera. I explained that I couldn't afford to part 
with so much, but that I felt I was investing, not spending it. 
He agreed. 

“One of my pupils is now earning $90.00 a week,” he said. 
“She was in here the other day thanking me for the help | 
was able to give her.” 

I registered envy. 
flawless fiction? 

With L. Ormsby leading, crossed a hallway to a room 
which was empty save for a dressing table and two chairs. 

In turn I “registered” anger, disappointment, fear, hope 
and surprise, all in the conventional manner. I may say 
that I have watched a great many notable directors at work, 
but never have I seen aught like that. His “method” may be 
found in any book on elocution. It is all right; as far 
goes, but it wouldn't go in a picture. 

“How would you express love?” he said, adding, 
have your own idea!” 

I stood awkwardly in 


with obvious intentness. 


This was easy: who does not admire 
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the center of the room and thought 
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have another one } 
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UESTION: “Ii hundred out of 
every hundred citizens in your town are 
accustomed to spending an hour each 


one 


Photoplay 


day in a motion picture theatre; and if, QZ 


o—<- 
due to the “flu” epidemic, the theatres were all Spy 
closed tighter than the pearly gates to thé ex-kaiser—then 
what, at the end of the cinema famine, would be the condition 


of your starving citizens?” 

It is unnecessary to print the answer, providing that the 
movies were closed in your town. But for the benefit of the 
people in those places not overrun by the Invisible Monsters, 
we'll explain that almost the entire country went on a rollick- 
ing, cheering, film-eating mardi gras of movie-going—an orgie 
guaranteed not to shock a church mouse or to provide a dark 
brown taste the morning after. Aside from a touch of the 
blind staggers, the country was not harmed by its “movie jag.” 
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“Wouldn’t you put your hands over your heart and sigh?” 
I asked doubtfully. 

“If that is your own idea,’ he remarked, beaming on me. 
“it is really remarkable for a first lesson! Yes, you would 
put your nands over your heart and sigh! Try it now; ah, 
you were right in thinking that you could act!” 

“Of course,” I said, registering inquiry, “I would stand 
more chance of earning a really big salary if I were pretty?” 

He made a deprecatory gesture and then registered encour- 
agement. 

“Make-up, you know,” he suggested. ‘Make-up changes 
one’s appearance a great deal; and then beauty isn’t every- 
thing. You would hardly call W. S. Hart beautiful, would you?” 

I wouldn't. The comparison was apt, though my style of 
beauty is not quite so manly as is Mr. Hart’s. 

Needless to say, his system is not “heartily recommended 
by many of the most successful men and women of the 
cinema world,” none of whom, as I said before, have ever heard 
of him; nor is it “endorsed by leading professional maga- 
zines.” Also, there are about fifty people after every film 
job. 

He admitted these things in an interesting conversation we 
had later, but said that as most of his pupils are very sincere, 
he feels sure that a “way will be opened up for them” to suc- 
ceed; by which it may be seen that the schools of motion pic- 
ture acting may be right and that “Heaven will protect the 
working girl.” 


In Chicago, where we write, the armistice day 
celebration was a quiet Sunday in an Indiana 
hamlet compared to the wild processions up and 
down the rialtos the first night the movies were 
re-opened. Pompus members of the Fan Frater- 
nity, never before known to spend more than 
twenty cents and one hour per day on the 

movies, leased boxes and balconies and brought their 

dinner with them, toward the end of satisfying the accumu- 

lated hunger for their daily feast in the thrill-and-romance 
palaces. 

The accompanying picture is a facsimile of a scence along 
Chicago’s Madison street the first evening of the re-opening. 
Aside from the name of the vampire on the display sheet, it 
is true to life. 

Thus the dismal past was reopened to us again. And we 
again know how it felt a decade ago to stagger along through a 
flickerless existence. 

How did we ever do without ’em—the movie 
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The GOLDEN BIRD 


There are miracles nowadays, but we haven't eyes to see them; have 
you ever thought of a nice old Plymouth Rock hen as a bird of gold? 




































































By Frances Denton 


ANCY CRADDOCK was not so much concerned over one he so desired. She wondered, now, why Matthew had not 
her grandfather Craddock’s failure in business as onc seemed more elated at her provisional surrender. Matthew 


might suppose. She realized, of course, that to the had never told her that he had twice been rejected by the exam- f 
aristocratic, scholarly old gentleman the loss of for- inging board; and he was wondering if there wasn’t a man’s job 


tune was a great calamity, a bitter confession that he had for him, somewhere. If not, it seemed that he must say good- 
grown too old to grasp and take advantage of the changing bye to his hope of on: 
business conditions of the times. It would go hard with him day winning Nancy. 
to give up his beautiful home in Washington, and the many Fate is a capri- 
luxuries of life to which he was accustomed, but that didn’t cious lady and she 
mean actual poverty; there was always Uncle Cradd’s farm in usually has some- 


Fired by Nancy’s enthu- 
siasm, Baldwin agreed to 
work with her to make 
the place a_ twentieth- 


eee om . : ee century marvel,and things 
Marviand, of which Nancy was part owner. They could go ‘thing up her sleeve am shaping ag A 
there and live honorably, if simply. As for giving up he: that we little sus- => to really accomplish 
social life at the Capital, her teas, dinners and dances with 


Nancy’s desire, 
the attendant perquisites of fat senators and lean congress- 
men, mustached foreign diplomats and “draft-exempt” 
government attaches, the prospect didn’t worry Nancy 
whatsoever. 

In fact, the muddle in grandfather's business affairs 
would seem almost opportune. For now she would 
have a chance to do something really worth while for 
her country; something bigger and more fundamental 
than knitting socks or rolling bandages, admirable as 
were those occupations. “Food Will Win the 
War!” Very well; why not “Eggs Wi!l Win 
the War?” Where else could there 
be found so much concentrated 
nourishment as in 
an egg?—not 
to mention 
custards, om- 
elets,et al. Nan- 
cy burned to become a producer; here was her chance 
“It did not take much oratory to convince grandfa- 
ther. So a few days later, Nancy, accompanied by 
six Leghorn hens and a rooster of sorts, turned her 
back upon her Washington social triumphs and her 
face toward the Maryland valley where lay he~ 
uncle’s farm. 

Jogging along in her grandfather’s old-fash- 
ioned, double-seated carryall, the soft spring 
breezes playing hide-and-seek with her curls, 
Nancy gave herself up to reflectionand pleasant 
anticipation. The anticipation brought her 
dreams of herself as mistress of a fabulously 
productive poultry farm. She saw herself per- 
sonally supervising the shipping of case after 
case of snow-white eggs. She could see tier 
after tier of them on the docks, waiting to be 
loaded on ocean transports to gladden the breakfasts 
of the boys overseas. She decided that she would 
stamp each pearly oval with her monogram; it 
would be a distinguishing feature and— 

There was a loud squawk from the rear of the 
carryall and one of the chicken crates careened tip- 
sily sideways. Grandfather’s negro coachman, old 
Uncle Jeff, brought his horses to a standstill, and 
grumbling, climbed rheumatically down to fasten 
more securely the wobbling crate which held the 
perishable foundation of Nancy’s castles in the air. 

When Nancy turned from anticipation to reflection, 
a small disturbed frown etched itself upon her fore- 
head. There was Matthew Berry. Just the night be- 
fore he had asked her to marry him. There was 
nothing remarkable about that: he had asked the 
same boon of her exactly forty-eight times before. 
There must be luck in odd numbers for this time, 
quite unexpectedly to herself as well as to him, she 
had answered that when he came clad in khaki to 
put the question to her, her answer would be the 
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“Thank you so 
much,” said 
Nancy, when the 
crates had been 
securelyfastened, 
“IT was afraid 
they’d get away, 
and I don’t know 
what I should 
have done.” 


~ 


pect. Evan Adam _ Baldwin, newly 
ed Commissioner of Agriculture for the Har- 

peth Valley district, as he jogged along on a road lead- 

ing from Washington, which would presently intersect 

the one Grandfather Craddock had taken, never dreamed 
that fate was lying in wait for him and had baited her trap with 
six Leghorn hens and a rooster. Evan Adam was a “gentleman 
farmer” and interested himself in agriculture chiefly for the 
benefit of his less prosperous neighbors. He had left Wash- 
ington immediately upon receipt of his commission, to 
study conditions for three months as an ordinary hired 
man—a stipulation which he had made upon accepting his 
appointment. He wasn’t to be Evan Adam Baldwin, but 
just plain Jim Baldwin, an ordinary overalled helper. This 
incognito would give him an opportunity to get at the heart 
of things; to find out what Harpeth Valley needed for its recla- 
mation. It had once been one of the most productive sections of 
Maryland. ; 

Evan Adam, being an expert in potashes and nitrogens, was 
pleasantly engaged in squinting at a bit of Harpeth Valley 
while he pinched it reflectively between his thumb and finger. 
It wouldn’t take him long to find out what that soil needed. 

From the thicket beside the road came suddenly a cackling 
uproar, and through it burst a snow white rooster, six pretty 
hens following his lead. Down the road they went, :hrilling 
challenges in Leghorn language. “Some chap’s losing hi: blood- 
ed prize winners,” ejaculated Evan as he dropped his reins. 

It wasn’t hard to head the escaping fowls into the brush 
again, and while he kept them busy with some samples of 
prize seed corn which he had in his pocket, he scanned the 
road ahead of him for signs of ownership. Ah, a pretty girl, 
breathless from running, came in vievr. More than pretty, he 
acknowledged as she drew nearer. Her face was familiar 
and Evan at once recognized Nancy whom he had had pointed 
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out to him at the theatre, a few evenings before. What 
on- earth was a society butterfly doing on a country 
road chasing chickens? 
“Oh, I’m so glad you've caught them,” cried 
Nancy. “I was afraid they'd get away. I 
don’t know what I should have done.” 

“You have some choice White Leg- 
horns,” with a courteous removal of his 
broad brimmed straw hat. “Were you 

trying to drive them somewhere?” 
“No, indeed;” with vexation. “The 

crates that held them fell from the 

back of the carryall and broke open. 
Jeff didn’t tie them on well. Here 

he comes.” 

Evan descried an old dark- 
ey limping painfully to- 
ward them, burdened 
with two chicken crates. 

“Don’t let him come 

nearer; he'll frighten 

them,” said Evan. “I'll 

take the crates and you 

coax your pets into 
them with the corn while 
I ‘shoo.’ So saying, the 
culprits were gently 
urged back to prison. 

“Thank you so much,” 
said Nancy, when the 

crates had been securely 

fastened, once more. 

She stood up in the 

carriage and opened her 

purse. “Please take this 
for your troub—”’ 

The rest of the word 
remained unuttered, for 
she had_ taken her 
first good look at Bald- 
wins face, not his 
clothes. 

But Baldwin, who had 
had time to remember 
the part he had taken, 
quietly took the proffered 
bill with a “Thank you.’ 

If Nancy had not been 
so confused she would 
have noticed that as 
he walked away he was 
smoothing out the bill 
with special care, and 

she might possibly have 
seen him fold it into a 
little square and put it 
in the back of his watch, 
next to his mother’s pic- 

ture for safe keeping. 
The destination of the 
travelers proved to be the 
same. When Nancy found that Baldwin was the 
name of the new hired man that her uncle had engaged and 
that her adventure on the road had introduced her to him, she 
was both disappointed and relieved. Disappointed, because she 
had hoped that he was of her own station in life, and relieved 
that, as ive wasn’t, she hadn’t committed a sin in offering 

him money. 

Next morning, Nancy rose at dawn. Standing in the door- 
way of her uncle’s kitchen while old Becky cooked her break- 
fast, she sniffed rapturously at the sweet spring air, and 
observed, far down in a field, a man already at work. A clean 
straight line of upturned earth followed in the wake of his 
plow; the new hired man was evidently no amateur. As 
Nancy stirred her second cup of coffee, golden with cream, 
she called to mind his unusually fine profile and his hand- 
some mouth. It was too bad that he was only a farm hand. 
Perhaps her coming might be of benefit to him. She was 
fired by a new and most agreeable enthusiasm. She would 
read to this young man, arouse his ambition, inspire him with 
the will to rise. She wondered, for a minute, why he was 
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not wearing khaki—but perhaps it was just as well. He would 
be of more service helping her feed the world’s armies. 

There was an impatient chug chug outside. Nancy rose 
and went to the door. Matthew Berry had found Wash- 
ington lonely, bereft of her presence, already. As he climbed 
out of his car Nancy greeted him, with, “I’m so glad you’ve 
come! You can bud chicken coops tor me. We must begin 
work right away.” 

Then followed for Matthew a season of hard, but unproduc- 
tive labor, just back of the barn. ‘Ihe hammer landed more 
often on his thumb than on a nail head, and when one was 
hit it developed a surprising unwillingness to perform its 
iunction of holding lath together. By noon, two chicken 
coops that would not stand up without being propped, were 
the sole achievement of Matthew’s toil. He had ruined his 
coilar, torn his shirt, skinned his knuckles and was bathed 
in perspiration, while Nancy stood by, impatiently directing 
and palpably annoyed; not in the least did she appreciate his 
efforts. 


“You folks are working too hard for beginners,” called a 
pleasant voice. “Better have a glass of lemonade and get 


acquainted.” 

The voice came from a motherly-looking woman who was 
approaching, accompanied by a pretty young girl bearing aloft 
a huge pitcher of lemonade. “I’m Aunt Mary Beasley, from 
across the road,’ went on the comfortable looking woman, 
addressing Nancy, “and your uncle said to come over and 
introduce myself.” The pretty girl, after acknowledging the 
introduction to Nancy, turned her attention immediately to 
Matthew, whom she evidently regarded as a person of some 
distinction. 

Matthew was perishing with thirst and just in the mood to 
be commiserated and ministered to, which Poliy Beasley was 
more than willing to do. She exclaimed over his skinned 
knuckles, admired his attempts at carpentry, and gave the im- 
pression that she knew he was not accustomed to such labor. 
Matthew thought he had never seen a more winsome miss. 
Her unsophistication and particularly her timid appreciation of 
himself he found charming. 

Nancy was deep in her plans for making the farm a food 
headquarters, which Aunt Mary found most interesting. When 
Baldwin came up at noon and glanced with amusement at 
Matthew’s efforts, no one noticed him except Nancy, whose face 
flushed a little. “Never mind,” he whispered. ‘I'll fix them up 
for you after while.” A pleasant sense of dependance upon 
someone who would never fail her, came to Nancy. She con- 
cluded that Baldwin was better looking than Matthew, even in 
his blue overalls. But of course Matthew came from an old 
and wellknown family, and she was engaged to him—provi- 
sionally. 

Nancy passed a most idyllic summer. Baldwin, the new 
hired man, proved a most pleasant comrade—one who never 
presumed and who was always ready to help. Also Nancy dis- 
covered that he possessed an unusually good mind and was 
most amenable to teaching. He liked to have her read to him 
and Nancy spent the lamp-lit hours obliging him. She did 
not dream that it was the sound of her voice that he wanted 
to hear, and to see the lamp light playing over her face, nor 
that when he was so occupied he did not hear a word that she 
was saying. 

It did not take Evan long to find out 
the true state of Grandfather Craddock’s 
finances; and he accordingly used his in- 
fluence at headquarters, with the result 
that Nancy was surprised by an offer from 
the government for her farm. The place 
was wanted, stated the official communi- 
cation, as an experimental station. 

Evan was thunderstruck when Nancy re- 
fused the offer. Eight hundred dollars an 
acre! It would put Grandfather Craddock 
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to make the place a twentieth-century marvel. Things seemed 
shaping in a way to really accompush Nancy's desire, when 
the revelation came. By a chance remark one day she revealed 
to Baldwia that she was engaged to marry Matthew Berry. 

To Evan the very sun in the sky seemed dimmed. ‘The 
stretches of fields, golden with harvest, the mode! pouitry 
yards and buildings which he had designed and which shone 
lair with white paint in the sunlight, the soft green turf dotted 
with rosy-combed biooded chickens—all that had seemed so 
much worth while and good to him, had lost their appeal. His 
enthusiasm became a thing without life or savor. Without 
Nancy, what had he to work for? After many sleepless nights, 
Evan, reaiizing that in his present frame ot mind he couid be 
of no aid to Nancy in developing the farm, took his leave. 
But he could not bring himself to go without explanation; and 
so, in a little note which he left in the nest of a pet brooding 
hen, where she would be sure to find it, he told her what he 
dared not trust himself to say: that he loved her too devotedly 
to be of assistance to her, as matters were; and so preferred tu 
leave her. 

Nancy’s days grew very lonely after Baldwin was gone, in 
spite of the work that had formerly absorbed her time. Some- 
how, it didn’t seem so worth while without him. She began 
to have doubts of her ability to become an internationally 
known producer, aiter all. If Baldwin had only stayed— 

Many times she caught herself when the wish had been 
uttered thus far, and choked down the lump that was in her 
throat. If he had on:y stayed and made something of him- 
self better than a mere heiper; ii—ii he had only told her 
that he loved her instead of running away—but :egrets didn’t 
heip any, and Nancy didn’t intend to spoil her lite because 
her hired man hadnt had spunk enough to speak for himselt. 
Not she! 

So when Matthew Berry came driving up resplendent in a 
new uniform which showed that he had at last found a ‘‘man’s 
job, somewhere,’ and demanded that she set an early date 
for their wedding, she consented. She had known Matthew 
long and well, and he had surely been faithful; he deserved his 
reward. 

Matthew, driving toward town the next morning, could not 
help but contrast the meek, listless Nancy who had promised 
to marry him, with the girl of fire and spirit that had kept him 
at her beck and call so long. Some vital essence seemed to 
have gone out of her. He was the happiest man in the world, 
he assured himself, and yet— 

Down the road he caught the flutter of a gingham dress. A 
pretty miss in a rose-crowned hat was walking ahead of him. 
Matthew increased his speed as he recognized Polly Beasley. 
His depression suddenly left him; here was a young lady who 
estimated him at his true worth. Matthew invited her to ride 
with him and she accepted, with a shy smile. 

The way to town was all too short, Matthew couldn't re- 
member when he had spent so delightful a morning. 

“The new Agricultural Commissioner for Harpeth Valley is 
going to speak tonight,” said Aunt Mary Beasley, to Nancy, 
over her knitting. “I expect we'll learn a lot of new wrinkles 
from him. Was you thinking of going, my dear?” 

Nancy had not thought of going. She was rather scornful 
of what any agricuitural commissioner could teach her. But 
Matthew, who has just arrived, offered to take her and Polly 
Beasley to the meeting, via automobile; and 
seeing the joyous anticipation in Polly’s 
eyes at the thought of the ride, good-na- 
turedly consented. Uncle Cradd would go 
in the old family coach. 

They arrived late for the opening of the 
meeting, Matthew having had two punc- 
tures on the way; and in the confusion of 
their being seated, Nancy did not observe 
the speaker until the sound of his voice 
almost lifted her from her seat. It wasn’t 


on his feet again. But Nancy was obdurate. i See a possible—but it was! Evan Adam Bald- 
' “Tm going to make my old home” Bud .........cccceccecee John Tansey Win, Commissioner of Agriculture for Har- 
the show place of Maryland,” she Silas Beasley............. J. M. Mason peth Valley, was none other than her ex- 
cried. “With Baldwin to help me I Rastus..........:eeee++: J. J. Williams _ hired-man. 

can do it. Look at my chickens!” Wave after wave of confusion engulfed 
She made a sweeping gesture toward the barn where’ her. She grew red and then redder. This was the man to 


many little fluffy balls trailed after their respective Leghorn 
mammas. “Who ever knew white Leghorn hens to set twice 
in a season, but mine? I won’t sell the farm.” 

Fired by her enthusiasm, Baldwin agreed to work with her 





whom she had read instructive literature, whom she had endeav- 
ored to help rise above his station! When she caught a smile, 
intended for her alone, it was too much. She slipped from the 
room and ran blindly until something big and black loomed up 
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Eight hundred dollars an acre! 
It would put Grandfather 
Craddock on his feet again. 
But Nancy was obdurate. 


before her. It was Uncle Cradd’s coach. 
Nancy slipped inside. 

After a while some one came softly speaking her name. 
“I’m here,” answered Nancy brokenly, as the coach door opened 
and Evan peered in. “I want to explain, little girl,” he whis- 
pered. “I don’t want you to think me quite a cad.” 

Sitting beside her in the darkness he told her how he had 
come to Harpeth Valley unknown so as to get close in touch 
with conditions, and how he had not revealed his identity to 
her because it had been his desire to win her, just as a farm- 
hand; and when he learned of her engagement to Berry, he, 
Evan, had realized that in honor he must go without telling 
her who he was. 

There was a creaking noise, the sound of a voice outside, and 
the coach began to move. 

“Uncle Cradd is driving,” breathed Nancy. 

Evan knew that he should announce his presence and take 
his leave, but something held him. Instead, he gently took 


With a sob of relief 
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one of Nancy’s little hands and held it tight. She did not 
pull her hand away. 

The coach jogged on. 
and a car sped by them. 

“That's Matthew and Polly,” whispered Nancy. “I sup- 

pose when they couldn’t find me they con- 
cluded I’d gone with Uncle Cradd.”’ 

For a while there was no sound save the 
plop, plop of horses’ feet and the creaking 
of the old coach as it labored along. 

Then, from far ahead, came a faint 

crash; a minute’s silence, and then a 

faint halloo for help. 

“There’s been an accident,” gasped 
Nancy. “That’s Matthew's voice. 
Oh, Uncle Cradd; hurry, hurry!” 
She beat with her hands on the 
roof of the coach. “Hurry; 
hurry!” 
Uncle Cradd urged his 
horses to a gallop, and the 
o!d coach creaked along at 
a speed which threatened it 
with imminent collapse. But 
Nancy kept wildly urging her 
uncle to greater speed. The 
calls for help had become 
louder, and then abruptly 
ceased. 

They reached the un- 
protected bridge _ that 
crossed the river near the 
farm. At the water’s edge 
lay the wreck of an auto- 

mobile, its lights still glow- 
ing. By the side of the 
stream stood Matthew Berrv 
clasping to him the limp 
wet figure of Polly. Like a 
crazed man he implored her 
to speak to him and between 
words pressed kisses on her 
cold lips. 
Uncle Cradd jumped to 
the ground and went to his 
assistance. Evan and Nancy started to follow. 

“We went into the river,” gasped Matthew. 
Have I killed her?” 

But Polly was even then regaining consciousness. 
lids flickered open, and closed again. 

“She’s alive!” cried Matthew. “Polly—speak to me.” 

The two above on the bridge who had mutually grasped the 
import of this strange scene, turned to each other. A happy 
smile bloomed on Nancy’s face. 

“They’re safe,” she breathed; “and they’re—Oh, Evan!” 

There was no more for her voice smothered out against his 
shoulder and his arms held her too tightly for further sound. 

There was a double wedding at the farm just three days 
later—as soon as Polly was able to stand and answer “I will.” 
One could not have told which bride was the prettier or wore 
the most joyous face; and as for the two new husbands, there 
was nothing to choose between the complete satisfaction that 
each one evidenced with his lot. 


Presently an automobile horn honked 
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A Tale of Sacrifice 


IST to my Tale 

Of Sacrifice 

For Sylvester Simplex. 
I will tell you 
All that I have 
For Sylvester. 
I have 
Leaped Chasms, 
Swum Rapids, 
Killed Men, 
Jumped off 
Of Burning Buildings, 
Fought till I Fell. 
For Sylvester, I have 


Been Tied 
In the Path 
done 


I have 


Clung to a Rope 
Across a Canyon 


I have 


I have 


To the Railroad Track 
Of the Oncoming Train. 


Scaled the Highest Buildings; 


Until the Rope was Cut. 


Driven an Automobile 
Over the Highest Cliff in the Country; 


Ridden Far into the Hills 


With the Sheriff’s Posse at my Heels. 
I have 

Saved his Sweetheart 
From Worse than Death. 

I have 

Fallen from my ‘Horse, 
And Broken my Leg— 

For Sylvester. 

But 

Sylvester 

Got the Flowers, 

And all the Fan Letters. 
You See, I am Only 
Sylvester Simplex’s Double. 
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Case 


Presenting Anna, the prima- 
donna, in her first screen solo. 


ROM the village ‘smithy to the 
Metropolitan Opera House! 
Once she sold newspapers and 
drove the town hack. Now she ac- 
cepts concert engagements whenever she 
feels like it, and won’t look at a paper be- 
cause she is tired of reading all the nice 
things they say about her. 

Anna Case, a little over a decade ago, 
was a hopeful little girl who sang as she 
went back and forth to school in the little 
country town of Clinton, New Jersey, 
where her father,. Peter Van Ness Case, 
was the village blacksmith. Anna used to 
have to do the chores, after school. No 
matter how distasteful her task, she 
dreamed of the day when she could pour 
forth the golden flood of her voice before 
entranced audiences. No matter how sordid 
her surroundings, she kept right on singing 
—even though her father called it non- 
sense, and refused to encourage her in any 
way. 

Anna was determined to take lessons. 
The one vocal teacher in Clinton con- 


In her first photo- 
play, “The Hidden 
Truth,” Miss Case 
plays a western girl 

who rises above her 
environment. In re- 
spect to achievement / 

the plot parallels oe 
her own story. 


























Having triumphed in the Metropolitan, Anna Case will lend her 
force and very good looks to optic opera. She is a prima-donna 
with a sense of humor. 


sented to teach her what little he knew. The lessons were twenty- 
five cents a piece. Anna earned a little, and with the aid of a kind- 
hearted grocer and his wife, borrowed a little more. Subsequently 
she gave a concert. Everybody in Clinton was there. Anna was 
her own press-agent, her own ticket seller and taker, her own accom- 
panist and entertainer. The proceeds from the concert enabled her 

to repay the numerous quarters she had borrowed for lessons, and a 

little was left over, for pin money. She saved enough to come to 

New York. 

Here she studied singing and repertoire with Augusta O. Renard. 

She worked all the time. She never gave up, no matter what keen 

disappointments she had to suffer, or how many rebuffs she met. And 

success slowly began to come her way. 

Geraldine Farrar may claim the actual “discovery” of the new 
singer. The occasion was a tea at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 
where Miss Case had been invited to sing. Miss Farrar, and Andreas Dippel, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, chanced to be there. They heard her sing, and 
agreed as to her gifts. And the next day Miss Case received a letter from Dippel, 

. asking her if she would like to join the Metro- 
politan singers! Anna, reading it, read the story 
of her own achievements. The sordid strug- 

gles in Clinton; the effort to rise above 
her surroundings; unceasing study; 
eternal optimism; and all the time, 
hard work—and the reward, an en- 

gagement with the Metropolitan! 
In 1909 she made her debut—as 
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the Dutch 
“Werther.” She was a 
member of the Metro- 
politan for seven years 
In 1913, she created the 
roles of Feodor in the 
American production ol 
“Boris Godonov,” and 
Sophia in “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” She has 
sung Mimi in “La Bo- 
heme,” Lucia in ‘Tales 
of Hoffman,’ Papagena 
in “The Magic Flute 

Her concert and festival 
appearances have added 
to her fame. Her 
phonograph records 
have brought her royal- 
ties and additional rec- 
ognition. And now Anna 
Case will realize the full- 
est and most truthful 
expression of her art 
Having triumphed in 
the Metropolitan, she 
will lend her force and 
very good looks to 
optic opera. 

She has made a pic- 
ture called “*The Hidden 
Truth” under Julius 
Steger’s direction, for 
International. In it she 
plays a girl born and 
raised in the rough en- 
vironment of the fron- 
tier, who finds herself 
in the east after a pe- 
culiar and dramatic suc- 
cession of circum- 
stances. The film-story 
shows the transforma- 
tion, by her own pluck 
and intelligence, of a 
dance-hall singer into a 
popular metropolitan 
prima-donna. It paral- 
lels, in respect to 


Boy in 


achievement, Anna Case’s own story. 

Hampered by such impedimenta 
sense of humor, a staunch Americanism, and a polite but firm __ ica. 
refusal to let her success turn her head, Anna Case has turned 


HAVE a little baby and I spank him every day, 
I spank him frequently and most emphatically; 
I spank him when he’s sleepy and I spank him when he’s gay— 
Of course you think I'm acting quite erratically. 


But I love my little baby and I’ve chosen his career, 
So I do the things that, later, folks will do to him. 

If he’s used to it in childhood I need never have a fear 
That the things they spring in manhood will be new to him. 


For I just adore the movies and I want my boy to be 

The greatest star in all the constellations. 
So the reason why I spank him hard and often is, you see, 
with | 


I'm starting early 
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his education 





Miss Case, in a later scene from her initial film drama, as a popular prima-donna. 
is supported by Charles Richman, well known on stage and screen. 


to prima-donnadom as a 
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She 


Anna Case is a truly American product. 
abroad, but derived all her efforts and inspiration from Amer- 
Miss Case is a familiar figure on Fifth Avenue on 
pleasant afternoons, with her huge Russian wolf-hound “Boris.” 


To Make a Pushect Villain: — 


By Randolph Bartlett 


So I spank my little baby when he’s bad and when he’s good. 
I spank him when we dine and when we go to play. 

I spank him when I shouldn’t and I spank him when I should, 
Just to make a perfect villain for the photoplay. 


to the photoplay as 
another world to con- 
quer. She says it 
offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for self-criticism, 
“and,” she adds. 
one appearance has been 
valuable to me already 
I think seeing oneselt 
on the screen takes 
away that feeling of 
self-glorification which 
all of us are subject to.” 

She had an awfully 
good time making her 
first picture. “I wasn't 
a bit self-conscious,” 
she reports, “although a 
little diffident at first, 
perhaps, before that 
cold camera eye. But 
Mr. Steger was delight- 
ful—he did his tactful 
best to allay my fears, 
and succeeded pretty 
well, I think, for he 
said afterwards that | 
‘took to it’ with as much 
ease as any beginner he 
had ever seen. 

“Besides,” Miss Case 
went on, “our whole 
company worked in har- 
mony, and that made 
things all the easier for 
me. I’ve been inter- 
ested in motion pictures 
for a long time, and 
had often wondered how 
I would look on the 
screen. 

“Well—” she laughed 
—‘now I know. And 
that first glimpse of my- 
self in the projection 
room, served to con- 
vince me that, as a 
movie actress, I was a 
good singer. I’ve an 
awful lot to learn!” 
She never studied 
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I wouldn't have him be a mushy, slushy hero man, 
So good he’s like a manicured doxology ; 

I wouldn't have him be a messy old comedian, 
With custard-pie-encrusted physiology. 


He shall be a husky villain, a two-fisted fighting male. 
Who goes against appalling odds courageously, 

Who steals the pretty heroine and puts her up for sale, 
And in the end is treated most outrageously. 


But the villain always has to take a lot of beatings. so 
I'm teaching my dear baby to get used to it. 

It annoys him just at present. but in later years I know 
He'll be master of the art of getting bruised a bit. 
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The There have been three distinct 
Fourth Cycle. periods of motion picture his- 

tory. There is every indication 
that the third has closed, and that we are in the 
first phases of the fourth cycle. 

Period number one was solely the age of the 
pioneers. It will surprise many people to learn 
that the age of the pioneers was the only epoch 
of great fortunes won by manufacturers; there 
were no million-dollar salaries in those days. 
Judging by present salaries, there were hardly 
any salaries at all. Nor were there great pro- 
ductions and expensive publicity. Pictures 
were made for almost nothing, cheaply distrib- 
uted, seldom advertised, and sold to the ulti- 
mate consumer for uncounted millions of 
nickels and dimes. Selig of Chicago became a 
millionaire. So did Spoor of Essanay. So did 
two or three men in the almost-forgotten Kalem. 


Thanhouser flourished. Edison rose. Lubin 
came into prosperous being. Biograph, 


the Athens of the picture ancients, was 
the leader in art and popularity. So 
rich and powerful did this first group {i 

of film makers find themselves that i 

presently they faced opposition by 
a group of indigent but ambitious 

upstarts on both coasts, and met 
it by putting the established houses 
in the exclusive, dominant league 
of the General Film Corporation. The 
aristocratic tyranny of General Film was 
at once the climax and decadence of the first 
empire. Without, the insurgents and ambi- 
tious but unknown new interests battled before 
the doors of power; within, the pioneer plutoc- 
racy deemed itself secure—and smiled. 

The first line passed as thrones have fallen 
and countries have declined — because their 
occupants or their peoples have ceased to move 
forward with the eternal, inevitable progress of 
the world. In those early picture councils the 
photoplay was never considered other than a 
trifling amusement. Anything more than two 
reels in length was a hazardous experiment. 
Actors and directors were worth wages, but 
never salaries. Scenery was mainly a make- 
shift. The cost of stories was so low that it 
could have been entered on the postage-stamp 
account, 


Vitagraph was perhaps the first organization 
to appreciate the value of really big stories for 
big pictures, with big exploitation. The Vita- 
graph theatre in New York—since returned to 
its original name and original dramatic purpose, 
as The Criterion — was the forerunner of the 
fine photoplay houses that distinguish every 
American city today. Soon “Quo Vadis” and 
“Cabiria” fanned the flame of intelligent atten- 
tion. Meanwhile Griffith was working in the 









West. Tom Ince was arriving. Keystone, with 
beginnings by the late Fred Mace, was being 
added to the vocabulary of humor. In an ex- 
tremely short time the original citadel of exclu- 
siveness found itself not only excelled in arms, 
but suffering a fatal loss of loyalty on the part 
of its subject-patrons. The once despised inde- 

pendents had overrun the celluloid world. 
New organizations came up so rapidly that 
it was almost impossible to' keep track of them. 
Reliance, Majestic, Kay-Bee, World, became 
recognized names. A quiet but persistently 
high-class organization known as Famous Players 
came into being. The dominant days of the 
Mutual Film Corporation and the production 
of “The Birth of a Nation” closed the second 
period of film history. The supreme achiev- 
ment of what we may call the dynasty of the 
liberators was the forcing of world-wide re- 
cognition that the motion picture is not a hood- 
. lum toy, but a colossal scientific 
triumph of human expression, 
capable of almost unlimited 

| power for good or evil. 

, 


The third period was the 
film’s wild golden age—the 
age of limitless expense in 
production, of stupendous 
stellar salaries, of Rockefel- 
= lerian combinations, an age 
“-=— of visionaries, brag and 
boast, an age in which every 
picture exponent talked more of film as Amer- 
ica’s fifth industry than of film as America’s 
one art. 

The period’s most imperial edifice, without 
any doubt at all, was the Triangle Film Corpor- 
ation, the most auspicious beginning in the 
whole history of artistic endeavor. Never were 
such high hopes built on such gorgeous, learned, 
and apparently sound presumptions. Its fate 
was that of the Spanish Armada—blown apart 
by the first winds of inward dissent, its rich 
galleons of imagination, drama and humor 
drifted to every wind, and, as a fleet endeavor, 
were soon no more. “Intolerance,” not a Tri- 
angle picture, but the emanation of Triangle’s 
finest mind, thoroughly symbolizes, in its glitter- 
ing, ineffective chaos, the total effort of that 
grand company. 

Of the monarchs of combine in the third 
era Zukor, creator and master of the united 
dependencies of Paramount and Artcraft, alone 
passes into the fourth epoch with realms fairly 
intact. 

Meanwhile certain houses of the first dynasty 
have utterly disappeared. For instance, Kalem, 
Biograph, Lubin, Edison. Such men as Spoor 
and Selig seem to have retired for good. There 
are new monarchies that the picture shepherd 
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kings never heard of —Goldwyn and Metro, for 
t ] > 
particular examples. 


What of today—and tomorrow? 

We can arrive at a more accurate conclusion 
by elimination than by mere flatulent prophecy. 

The photoplay has passed through the baby 
stage of healthy, robust inconsequentiality. 

It has passed through its romping childhood 
of lengthening limbs, neighborhood petting, 
boisterous behaviour and abnormal appetite. 

It has passed through the arrogant, swelled- 
headed mistakes of a pampered, well-favoured 
early manhood. 

It has arrived at its years of accountability 
chastened by experience, learned in the post- 
graduate school of failure, yet rendered perma- 
nently calm and confident by great and unmis- 
takable successes. 

Its masters realize, now, that boastful adver- 
tising, staggering salaries and enormous combi- 
nations are not the secret of successful photo- 
play production. 

There remains to them only this very ob- 
vious conclusion: good stories, humanly acted, 
intelligently directed and normally mounted, 
are the one, only and common-sense recipe for 
silversheet triumph. 

Not all of them, nor half of them, will react 
to this sensible finding. 

But some of them will, and they will be the 
survivors and the ultimate glorifiers of the 
photoplay. 

We are glad that we live in the fourth cycle. 

Heretofore the motion picture has triumphed 
as a toy, as a universal mania, as a Croesus, as 
the mightiest and maddest entertainment power 
in history. 

Now it must, in the arithmetic of chance, 
according to the eternal logic of progress, tri- 
umph as the most human of the arts. 

As the Alexander of the emotions it has 
conquered on every other field. 

This is the only one left. 





~ 
One Never It happened at a Monday meeting 
Knows. of the Producers’ and Distributors’ 
Committee, New York City. Time, 
the middle of the general influenza cessation. 

Dick Rowland, president of Metro, came in, 
trouble over-spreading his countenance. 

“Why so worried, Richard?” asked another 
president. 

“Philadelphia remitted $700 without memo- 
randum this morning, and I’m wondering 
whether it was for rental collections, or whether 
they’ve sold the whole exchange!” 


v 


A Public Educational films are well estab- 
Servant, ished, the film in politics is more 

than an experiment, and the public- 
ity film is an old thing. Illinois, however, has 
turned the film into an impartial public servant, 











and with it has just won a great triumph for 
state-wide good roads. 

Illinois roads have been as much cursed, 
since the general advent of motors, as good old 
Middle West black mud has been from time 
immemorial by the hauling farmers. 

Consequently, when the recent $60,000,000 
bond issue for negotiable highways was put up 
to the people, the Illinois Highway Improve- 
ment Association, as its most unique argument, 
gave general release to a propaganda film. This 
bore the meaningful title: “Through Illinois 
over Unchanged Roads in a World of Change.” 
The demand for the picture was so general that 
ten prints were kept in constant circulation, 
some of them playing two or three houses a day. 
It did the business. The bond issue was a 
triumph, and the Highway Association gives a 
large part of the credit to the motion picture. 


The Hopeless Don’t chide the hopeless serial 
Serial. too seriously for its elemental 

buffooneries of mechanical 
villainy and astounding virtue. 

Ask yourself: what else can it do? 

It is almost impossible—except in China, 
where they say it has been done for some thirty 
centuries—to string a serious, high-class play 
through a series of evenings. Miss one night, 
and you have broken the thread. The finer 
your intelligence, the more it balks at suspended 
interest and programmed attention. A woman 
with a good novel reads it when she wishes and 
finds it convenient, not at certain regular hours. 
So with a serial story. A man with a novel 
usually makes a night of it, or a long afternoon. 

The serial, therefore, is reduced to the loud 
and club-like appeal of some monstrous hap- 
pening in every instalment. Those who keep 
up with such things are calm in the knowledge 
that a good murder missed on Tuesday will be 
succeeded by a better one on Friday, with 
punches enough in the last chapter to atone for 
four or five consecutive outs. 

The fundamental ail of the serial rests in 
the fundamental human unwillingness to be 
regulated. It is so disconcerting to calmly plan 
tomorrow evening’s emotions. It is unnatural. 


@ 


Some Place Have you stopped to think that 
to Go. the photoplay paved the way for 
prohibition ? 

The saloon, before the days of the motion 
picture theatre, was the poor man’s club, his 
meeting-place, the only evening’s respite and 
recreation he could afford. 

When the film play came along it removed 
him from the brass rail and the mahogany bar 
—and did more: it reunited him with his 
family. 

The photoplay gave him some place to go. 
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A Review of the 
New Pictures 
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UT of the dust and confusion attendant upon last 

month’s new beginnings and reopenings came a half 

dozen extraordinarily good pictures. That is to say, a 

half dozen among the photoplays that have been seen. 
At this typing the lights of manufacture again blaze through 
nearly every crystal roof, but releasing conditions have by no 
means returned to their pre-flu regularity. A few concerns 
are ahead of their schedules; most are far behind them. 

However, in the small group of ultra-excellencies are two 
pieces which made a most unusual impression upon your 
servant the chronicler. One of these is Mr. Griffith’s “The 
Greatest Thing in Life,” the greatest thing in which, bv all 
odds, is a sensationally new Lillian Gish. 

The other expression is Lois Weber’s “Borrowed Clot} s,” in 
which the pensive figurante of the emotional pastel is Mrs. 
Chaplin, the Mildred Harris that was. Miss Weber’s favorite 
subject is the poor girl trying to barter for happiness without 
putting her innocence into the scale of sales. As usual in the 
Weberian arguments she has nothing that anybody wants except 
her innocence, which everybody wants. 

Some day, when we rise above the barbaric in our scale of 
censorial intelligence, we are going to consider that picture dis- 
honest and unclean which deliberately tells untruths about life; 
that picture unclean which has marriage as the solvent of 
every difficulty, which calls lack of temperament and lack of 
knowledge virtue, which presents vicious and unwholesome 
stories with “sanctified” endings; and by the same token we 
are going to find that picture wholesome and constructive which 
shows character, honor, truth and loyalty built upon founda- 
tions of serious thinking and awakening conscience. Briefly, 
the argument of “Borrowed Clothes” is that a man who is a real 
man, however careless has been his life, will find only his 
highest and noblest impulses stirred at a realization of a young 
girl’s helpless trust. I believe this is true. I am going to tell 
my daughter to shun saints and smirking heroes and believe in 
strong hand-clasps and kind hearts. 

Miss Weber centers her main interest upon Mary Kirk, the 
fragile, dreamy “baby” in a workingman’s family, and Stuart 
Furth—who is a conventional picture “villain” if ever there was 
one. Improvising a shelter for Mary after a serio-comic fire 
at a bathing beach, Furth gives the girl a fleeting and bewilder- 
ing glimpse into the lap of luxury, just in time to prevent her 
marriage to the suspicious, narrow-headed young florist who is 
her employer. That Weston, the florist, is both poor and 
“honest” will only add to the confusion of the orthodox. An- 


other trip to Furth’s house is rudely interrupted by a police 
raid engineered by the jealous woman who once held his at- 
tention. 
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A new, astounding Lillian Gish is the greatest thing in “The Greatest 
Thing in Life.” Without any particular change of makeup, she is 
a roguish-eyed, luscious-lipped damsel of vintage adolescence. 


Frightened, the child Mary drops from a window and breaks 
her arm. But she gets home. Here she is the center of narrow 
persecution while her highly outraged older sister prepares to 
marry the interesting gentleman of the blossoms. Left to him- 
self, Furth undergoes a complete awakening—and comes back, 
at the eleventh hour, to claim little Mary as his wife. 

No limited review can do justice to the fine shadings, the 
subtle character developments, the razor-keen revelations of life, 
in this magnificently human photoplay. Mr. Griffith alone, 
in the finest things that he has done, so surely reveals the 
heart and soul of a girl. Longing for the sunshine like a 
flower growing under a barn, yet innately pure, the child is 
drawn to the sensuous luxury of Furth’s great house as 
though by an irresistible spell. The wistful little face of her on 
the second visit, her hat stubbornly kept on as though it were 
the last pitiful fortress of maidenhood; her shy query, “Will 
his folks like me?”—if you can watch all the forces of 
chance and misunderstanding combining to battle against this 
little girl without a sympathetic heart-throb you have either 
a fish or a pole-cat in your ancestry. 

The performances of Lew Cody, as Furth; of Edward Piel 
as Weston: of Helen Rosson as the sister; of Edythe Chap- 
man as the mother, and of George Nichols, as the father, are 
irreproachable. Only Miss La Rue, as Furth’s former friend, 
failed to rise to Miss Weber’s direction. Miss Harris’ response to 
her director’s hand is so perfect that I can only compare it to 
Griffith’s results with Mae Marsh in other days. This, it 
seems to me, is the most human thing Miss Weber has ever 
done. From start to finish it is life. 





“The Greatest Thing in Life” is—well, see the photoplay and 
you'll find out. 
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Prone to overact in the hands of any director who is afraid of her, 
Nazimova has evidently been driven wih a hard bit by Capellani, 


in “An Eye for An Eye.” 























In Lois Weber’s “Borrowed Clothes,” the pensive figurante 


is Mrs. Chaplin. 























“Kiss or Kill” is a determined effort to make Priscilla Dean a star. 


But as we were saying, Lillian Gish—a new, astounding Lil- 
lian Gish—is the greatest thing in the picture. Heretofore this 
half of the Gish juvenility has been all to the Little Eva; an old- 
fashioned bit of sampler embroidery. Behold now, without any 
particular change of make-up, a roguish-eyed, luscious-lipped, 
lithe-limbed damsel of vintage adolescence. Behold her tearing 
about the house like a female Fairbanks, vaulting a counter, 
and at length turning a most beautiful cart-wheel! Sakes 
alive! You'd as lief think of the Kaiser becoming a resident 
of Indianapolis. I know what your first thought is: if you 
haven't seen the picture you'll say she’s imitating Dorothy. 
But she isn’t. Dorothy’s whimsical, galvanic little mannerisms 
are a thing apart from this amazing and unexpected smash of 
sex and personality. 

The story is about a little French-American family, an alto- 
gether superior slacker, and the great war. It is punctuated 
by the big and daring simplicities which are so characteristically 
Griffith's. The episode of the haughty Edward Livingston 
(Harron) in the shell-hole with the dying negro soldier is a 
moment of stark and bare humanity which I doubt that any 
other director would attempt. Likewise, who of our con- 
temporary sunpainters except Mr Griffith would conceive the 
humor in an American girl’s outraged discovery of a French 
poilu’s ignorance of his own master-poet, the late Rostand? The 
sub-titles are, not infrequently, short masterpieces of satire. 
When the poilu comes to die—remembering his own thick- 
headedness when the ardent Americaine read “Chanticler” to 
him—he murmurs: “It is better so . . . to me : 
a chicken is only a chicken.” That line is the very essence of 
“Chanticler!” 

There are remarkab!le scenes of the real Marne, and veritable 
French villages, which give the photoplay, as a whole, a com- 
bined atmosphere of poetry and drama and painting. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE—Metro 


There are five requisites for the successful screen actress, 
of which the average film dame possessess only one: good 
looks. The other four are common sense, dramatic ability, a 
good story and a good director. You could by no standard 
call Nazimova beautiful, but she is a type, and she screens 
well. Her dramatic force and magnetism are little less than 
astounding. She has common sense. And when she came to 
“An Eye for an Eye” she got a good story, and—in M. Capel- 
lani—a good director. The five conditions were fulfilled. 
Originally, the tale was Henri Kistemaecker’s “L’Occident.” 
When she made the scenario, June Mathis eschewed nearly all 
the traditional temptations; she had her persons perform 
pretty much as in life. Nazimova plays Hassouna, an Arab 
girl whe saves the life of Captain de Cadiere, of the French 
navy, when that officer is trapped by outlaw Bedouins in the 
desert off Algiers. Captain de Cadiere’s adventure in the burn- 
ing sands is matched by a colder, more anguishing disaster at 
home: his wife’s infidelity. Meanwhile Hassouna, sold into 
slavery by her irate tribal masters, has become the chattel of 
Rambert, proprietor of a cheap French circus, and is rescued 
from him by the angry Cadiere. The rest of the tale concerns 
Hassouna’s struggle with her growing love for him and her 
Arabic duty to kill one who had subjugated her tribe—and 
caused the death of her family. Merely telling this leaves no 
more suspense than a sunset, but Miss Mathis has contrived 
to make you guess a whole bouquet of endings till the right 
one comes. Mme. Nazimova doffs most of her clothing, at a 
cost of exhibiting some wiry muscularity, yet she not only gets 
outside her raiment, but inside the very nature of the Arab 
girl. Prone to overact in the hands of any director who is 
afraid of her, the Russian woman has evidently been driven 
with a hard bit by Capellani, and, while still fiery, is never- 
theless real. Metro has realized the value of a cast as well as 
a star, and provides fine actors like Donald Gallaher, Hardee 
Kirkland and Geoffry Stein. Charles Bryant, as Cadiere. is 
much better than in any screening of his I have ever seen. The 
psychology of the thing is at fault in Hassouna’s final accept- 
ance of Western civilization . . . but then 


SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY—Blackton 


I am perfectly unexcited when I say that “Safe for Democ- 
racy” is one of the best propaganda pictures ever turned out 
anywhere, for any cause. The usual mistake of the propa- 
gandists is that they think everyone as interested as them- 
selves, and accordingly pound the subject-matter every moment, 
to the complete exclusion of all the humanities. As far as this 
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picture is concerned it matters not that the war’s over; here 
are some real folks, and folks, as you know very weil, are the 
only permanent interest anywhere. The reason of “Safe for 
Democracy” is the late “work or fight” order, and it was the 
delightful notion of author Tony Kelly to show the workings 
of his mandate on a high bum and a low one. The low one 
is our largest interest. Played by Mitchell Lewis he is blas- 
phemously frank, eternally happy, startlingly philosophic. This 
lumbering giant and his captionry are funny, but his miniature 
pal, played by Gus Alexander, is a burlesque riot. Eugene 
Strong disports more in the fashion of the conventional slacker. 
as the pampered rich man’s son. A bit of melodrama has been 
worked in, and is the only ordinary thing in the piece—which, 
in fact, is so extraordinary that the absence of a dominating 
love theme is not even missed. The master is never afraid to 
chuck all rules. Thus, Kelly ignores the generalization that 
too many titles spoil the film broth; “Safe for Democracy” is 
an unstoried story simply tied together in a glittering string 
of the commonest words in the language. J. Stuart Blackton 
has, it seems to me, done the best direction of his life in this 
piece. Ruby de Remer is the delightful decoration breaking 
up the propaganda page. 


THE SQUAW MAN —Artcraft 


The foundation of so enduring a thing as Royle’s old play 
must be fact. The “squaw man” was a very real plains 
problem in the years of the cowboy’s ascendancy; he is an 
eternal problem where the male advance guards of civilization 
are thrown in contact with none but aboriginal women. In 
the very interesting original production William Faversham 
played Jim Wynnegate, the English man who, partly out of 
pity, and partly out of sexual starvation, contracts his mesal- 
liance with the Indian girl. If I am not mistaken William S. 
Hart was bad man Cash Hawkins, and—was Julie Opp the 
statuesque Diana? In one member of its cast the film ac- 
tually improves the stage original, for Ann Little, as the Indian 
girl Naturich, makes a superb, dominant and never-equalled 
figure of her. But then as a whole this photoplay is an 
altogether superior fabric, and is worthy the art of the motion 
picture—a thing which cannot be said of ninety percent of 
the motion picture’s stories. Any carper who can look upon 
these reels and then prate of the unintelligent, unprogressive 
silversheet is a liar, and the truth is not in him. Elliott Dexter 
is a true-to-life, human and impressive Wynnegate; Katherine 
McDonald a cold but none the less thrilling Diana; Jack Holt 
a fine Cash Hawkins, and the rest of the muster roll flashes 
a splendor of fine actors’ names that includes Theodore Rob- 
erts, Thurston Hall, Herbert Standing, Tully Marshall, Edwin 
Stevens, Guy Oliver and Mone Blue. As a production—in- 
telligent, finely disposed as to locations, correct as to customs 
and interiors, deliberate and logical as to development of story 
—this marks Cecil DeMille at his best. Congratulations, 
Mr. DeMille! The same director made this story in the 
pictures long ago—some two or three years—with Faversham, 
but compared to this great revival that version was quite crude 
and negligible. 


THE HELL CAT—Goldwyn 


The only thing the matter with this Geraldine Farrar en- 
tertainment is the story. Willard Mack wrote it, and it was 
produced—mainly—three thousand miles from Mr. Mack. It 
is the most trite, uninspired mere picture plot imaginable. 
Often things happen to an author’s works after they leave his 
hands, but discounting all accidents and disagreements, it 
does seem to me that as a perfect embodiment of a pot- 
boiler, minus real sympathy, devoid of appealing characteriza- 
tions, with not a particle of subtlety or suspense, “The Hell 
Cat” is it. In production the concern outdid their competitors, 
even the best of them; eschewing the much-tramped deserts 
of San Bernardino County and elsewhere in California, they 
shot their locations in the high air and among the distinctive 
buttes and vast steppes of Wyoming. Miss Farrar disports 
as the daughter of a Spanish mother and an Irish father— 
she is the daughter of a sheep man. The sheep-cattle feud is 
the axis of conflict, and Jim Dike, a murderous cattle baron, is 
the very heavy. But if you expect people to sit through four 
ensuing reels why diagram, in kindergarten pantomime early in 
reel one, that heroine hates villain to the uttermost; that vil- 
lain is determined to get her; that she loves sheriff; and that 
villain will inevitably commit a murder or something really 
serious? Puzzle: who is going to get her? We have here no 
play upon human emotions, no development of character from 


























In “The Hell Cat” Miss Farrar is indeed a spitting, kicking, tear- 
ing hell cat, but in detail her performance is quite unimpressive, 
because she has nothing sincere to do. 





























In “The Man of Bronze,” the stalwart Lewis Stone finds a role 
much to his calibre. 
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“String Beans,” with Charles Ray, in its main intent is a corking 
story. 
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Shirley Mason and Earnest Truex in “Goodbye Bill,” the newest 
Loos-Emerson product. 





























































In “False Faces,” as the Lone Wolf, Henry Walthall is better 


than Lytell would have been, for a story of the present nature. 

















“The Hope Chest” features Dorothy Gish. 











incident whatever. We have only hero, heroine and bad man, 
cavorting as usual, to the usual finish. Miss Farrar is indeed 
a spitting, kicking, tearing hell-cat, but in detail her perform- 
ance is quite unimpressive, because she has nothing sincere to 
do. Tom Santschi, one of the very greatest of the screen’s 
bad men, is sunk and lost in a part worse than his fictitious 
character. Milton Sills, as the Sheriff, is the old-fashioned 
bullying and saintly picture lover—from whom, oh lords of 
the lens, is there to be no delivery? 


A PERFECT LADY—Goldwyn 


As a burlesque actress stranded in a small town of inch- 
wide opinions, and determined to make a go of it, and a 
respectable living, Rose Stahl once won a_ considerable 
measure of theatrical success in a play of this name. Trans- 
ferred to the screen it becomes an effective property of Miss 
Madge Kennedy in her campaign for popularity; with this ex- 
ception—Miss Kennedy is younger and much prettier than the 
talented Miss Stahl, and is therefore less able to drive home 
the burlesquez punch that nailed down the arguments when 
Stahl spoke them. Stahl’s was really the conquest—or so 
it seemed—of the burlesque, bluff personality; Miss Kennedy’s 
is the triumph of a pretty woman who, one feels, must be 
innately genteel. 


FALSE FACES—-Ince-Paramount 

Here is a continuation of the career of “The Lone Wolf,” 
Louis Joseph Vance’s story whose first—and, we might say, 
only inspired—part was done into a photoplay a year and a 
half ago by Herbert Brenon. “False Faces” runs more to the 
wild, rapid and characterless incidents of mechanical melo- 
drama; whereas “The Lone Wolf” was the gripping, human 
story of a forlorn little boy who grew into manhood with a 
great and not wholly unjust hate. In the second tale we have 
wholly to do with the fights of the matured Wolf with ring 
after ring, combination after combination, of German spies 
and military or naval agents. As a melodrama of incident 
rather than character it is technically good. Thomas H. Ince 
has supplied an abundant and well-ordered production. Henry 
Walthall is the Wolf instead of Bert Lyte!l, Brenon’s defiant 
outlaw, and, for a story of the present nature, is probably 
better than Lytell would have been. Mary Anderson is a vivid 
and appealing child in an opposite assignment, and the roster 
of performers includes such strong masculine meat as Lon 
Chaney, Thornton Edwards and William Bowman. 


THE MAN OF BRONZE—World 

The stalwart Lewis S. Stone finds in this conventional West- 
ern story a role much to his calibre, and the piece also returns 
one of the standard villains of a few years ago—Harry von 
Meter, who had almost dropped out of sight. The argument 
concerns a little girl who would an artist be, and in endeavor- 
ing so to do, gets almost swamped in the sea of false-Bohemian 
superficiality. Marguerite Clayton plays the girl. As we re- 
marked, the story is conventional—the height of conventionality, 
and, to an extent, fictional unreality. Nevertheless, good direc- 
tion, care in settings and equipment, and better-than-usual char- 
acterizations, make it an appealing diversion. 


THE LIBERATOR—Raver 

Maciste, the giant of “‘Cabiria,” can’t be as dead as reported, 
for here he is in an Italian twelve-reeler. A thing like ‘“Cabiria” 
brands its participants forever with its own personality, so, to 
the end of the reel of life, the portentous Ernesto Pagano will 
probably be called by the name D’Annuncio gave him. “The 
Liberator” is much, much too long. It is a melodrama in the 
European movie manner, which, if you observe thinkingly, 
you'll find strikingly like our motion picture shows of a decade 
ago. We have plot, conspiracy, hateful event and revenge, 
wrought out to a happy conclusion mainly by the ox Ernesto 
and his cheerful smile. Two things could be done with this 
photoplay: it could be made into a trilogy of melodramas, or 
the best incidents could be compressed into a single picture 
of not more than five reels. 


BRANDING BROADWAY —Hart-Artcraft 
This story starts well and finishes badly, simply because it 
slips off the track of all human probability. I know of nothing 
in recent screen lore more realistic than the wrath of the 
isolated cowboy who, when he rides into an Arizona town for 
a drink—discovers that the state has teetotalled itself in the 
interval between his plunges into civilization; and now all he 
(Continued on page 99) 

















































































































These informal photographs were taken on June’s mid-November honeymoon, at the Badgely home in Ottawa, Canada. Aboye, a scene that would fit 
inta any screen romance—except that the star’s thoughts are far, far away from the cinema. And below—the Lieutenant’s ladye fair, measuring him for 


a gale af Genie teens. 
A June Bride 
in Mid-  . 
November 


J UNE ELVIDGE, the World Film 

siren, became the bride of Lieut. 
Frank Badgely, of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force, on the afternoon of 
November 10, at the Hotel Plaza in 
New York. They met at the Sixty 
Club, that ne plus ultra of exclusive 
artistic organizations— where _ stage 
stars and film stars and stars of the 
pen and pallette (with sometimes a 
banker or two)—congregate occasion- 
ally for a turn at the tickle-toe or the 
latest terpsichorean tangle. It was 
there that Billie Burke—who had 
sprained her ankle in the dance, met a 
sympathetic stranger, who was after- 
wards identified as Florenz Ziegfeld, 
her husband-to-be. The Sixty Club, 
also, fostered the romance of Elsie Fer- 
guson and her millionaire husband, 
Thomas B. Clarke, Jr. Four weeks 
after June Elvidge met Lieut. Badgely 
there they were married. Lieut. Badge- 
ly is one of the original 33,000 who 
comprised the first Canadian E. F. In 
December, 1916, he was shell-shocked 
and gassed. He wears the Military 
Cross, won at the battle of Courcelette. 
He was invalided to this country and 
took charge of the photographic section 
of the British Bureau of Information. 
Mrs. Badgely hasn’t allowed the little 
band of gold to stop her regular trips 
to Fort Lee. 
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Charles Chaplin and Mildred Harris, from a photograph made six days 
before their late October wedding. At this time the comedian was having 
an outing on Catalina Island after finishing “Shoulder Arms.” 


ILDRED HARRIS, today, is the most fortunate young 
woman in the world, At least several million fannettes 
think so. 

Charles Chaplin is the world’s premier buffoon. But 
his portraits, without the mustache, have caused no end of 
feminine heart fluttering. So when the rumor of his marriage 
to Mildred Harris was confirmed, half the feminine population 
of this and other countries vowed that their hearts were broken 
—and immediately went out to see Mildred Harris, now Mrs. 
Charles Chaplin, in her latest picture. 

To say nothing of the Harris devotees, whose hopes were 
smashed at the announcements of the Chaplin nuptials, and who 
bitterly resolved never to laugh at Chaplin again. 

Mildred Harris is only eighteen years old. She grew up with 
the movies. She is the first real product of the studios, the 
first child actress to grow up to play big dramatic roles. What 
is more fitting than that she should become the bride of the 
greatest personality the screen has produced? 

She likes ice-cream and Chaplin extra special fruit cocktails 
—(you make them with pineapple and watermelon and a berry 
or two)—and Worcestershire sauce flavored with a little steak; 
all of which, a psychologist might say, goes to show that she is 
very girlish—like ice cream—very naive, and sometimes poses 
a little in a very natural and entirely pretty way, like a fruit 
cocktail, and likes to be startling, like Worcestershire sauce. 

Once when Charles Chaplin announced that he was going to 
make seven more pictures and then leave the screen, she is said 
to have remarked. thoughtfully, “Then you'll be on the screen 
for seven more years, won’t you, Mr. Chaplin?” 

Mildred has been in pictures for about six years, starting in 
when she was eleven. Her first picture was made with the 
Western Vitagraph and was called “How States are Made.” 

“TI was chased by Indians,” she said, “and, I think, rescued 
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Stans 


The future Mrs. 
Chaplin in her 
first picture en- 
gagement, with 
101 Bison. She 
was twelve years 
old at the time. 
But all of this 
was many, many 
yeats ago — to 
be exact, five. 


Chaplin’s 
New 


Contract 


from a burning block house. For this, I 
was given ten dollars a day when I 
worked.” 

. She made two pictures for Vitagraph 
and then joined Thomas Ince at “Ince- 
ville” in the Santa Monica canyon. Here. 
her salary was $25.00 a week and all her 
days were taken up with Indian fights and 
rides down bumpy roads in “prairie 
schooners.” Afterwards, she was featured 
in a series of child pictures. Before start- 
ing in moving picture work, she went to a 
dramatic school for two years. She had 
wanted to go on the stage since she was 
three years old. Now, at eighteen, and a 
star, she is still stage struck. This does 
not mean that she is uninterested in her 
work. On the contrary, she has expended 
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He has signed up witha woman, 
the agreement is for life, and 
he will go in for domestic drama 


By 
Elizabeth Peltret 


too much effort in reaching her present 
place in the film firmament to give it up 
lightly. But, naturally, she feels “the 
lure of the far away.” She has spent 
practically all her life in the studios 
around Los Angeles. 

“I'd like to see the curtain go slowly 
up when there is a crowd of people out 
front and you don’t know whether the 
play is good or bad,” she said, “I'd like to 
hear applause and, most of all, I’d like to 
see New York; the greatest regret of my 
life is that I’ve never seen New York.” 

Once, when she was with Majestic- 
Reliance, Douglas Fairbanks volunteered 
to take her to New York as a member of 
his company. It was the happiest moment 
of her life. She went home, packed up, 












































A year after her 
Bison days she 
joined Kay Bee, 
and played var- 
ious child and 
little girl parts. 
This photograph 
was taken about 
the time she first 

ttracted Mr. 
Griffith’s atten- 


tion. 


Stagg 
Mrs. Chaplin and her mother. She is, as you see, a rather luxurious child, 
and cultivates the feminine arts of lingerie or lounging most enthusiastically. 


and then went back to tell Frank Woods, the studio manager. 

“Don’t you know that you can’t leave this studio without 
Mr. Griffith's permission?” he ‘said, sternly. Mr. Griffith was 
in the East, somewhere. When they finally located him, he 
said that she could not go until she had made one more picture 
—‘The Bad Boy”—with Robert Harron. The result was that 
she never did go; (‘That was the greatest disappointment of 
my iife!”) Her eyes fill with tears when she mentions it now. 

She speaks very quietly. Perhaps the most noticeable thing 
about her is her perfect poise. She was sitting in a chair of 
some dark wood the high curved back of which formed a sort 
of oval frame for her face. She is very lovely—but every- 
one knows that. Her eyes and hair are brown; her hair has 
golden glints in it; and her skin is very soft and fair. 

From “Inceville” she went to D. W. Griffith’s studio where 
she did little else but rehearse under Griffith and appear briefly 
in “Intolerance.” . 

Some of the pictures in which she appeared were “Old Folks 
at Home,” with Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, and “Enoch Ar- 
den.” She is now with Lois Weber. Her later pictures are 
“The Price of a Good Time,” “The Doctor and the Woman,” 
“The Man Who Dared God,” “For Husbands Only,” and “The 
Forbidden Box” and “Borrowed Clothes.” 

She became the bride of Chaplin when she was not quite 
eighteen. (She was born in Cheyenne, Wyo., on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1901.) She married Chaplin on October 23. They en- 
deavored to keep the marriage a secret by continuing their work 
as usual—Mildred reported the next day to the Universal 
studios, and Chaplin to his own Hollywood plant, where he 
makes comedies for First National. To reporters they denied 
it emphatically. Mildred is quoted as saying, “I’m not married. 
I don’t want to be married for quite awhile. And anyway, 
I won’t marry until I’ve seen New York.” 

But she changed her mind. 
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Decoration by 
R. F. lames 


N the Year One B. B.—that is to say, Before the Birth of 
a Nation, from which all devout fans reckon the passing 
of the years—in the Year One B. B., the screen had a 
daily newspaper. That was four years ago. 

I set this statement out in a paragraph by itself with the 
mingled feelings of a Columbus announcing a perfectly new 
discovery, and those of a would-be Columbus who has a suspi- 
cion that he is quite likely to be informed that his new con- 
tinent is not merely no discovery at all, but that it is thickly 
settled and divided into building lots. But when, in delving 
into the records of the news weeklies, this bit of ancient his- 
tory was divulged, the information came as something of a 
shock. Being not entirely unfamiliar 
with the various activities of the dis- 
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The vicissitudes, rise and 
triumph of the news 


py eh paper's one great rival. 
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By Jerome Shorey 





So far as seventy-five percent of the country is concerned, 
the camera will always be at least three jumps behind the lino- 
type machine in the mere matter of time, until some Edison 
invents a means of sending pictures by telegraph. In the other 
twenty-five percent of the country the newspaper has to hump 
itself to get an even break. And this is because of the screen 
extra. Thus: 

One day an automobile loaded with Universal players and 
equipment was threading its way through the debris on Seventh 
Avenue, New York, under which a new subway was being con- 

structed. Suddenly, half a block ahead, 





pensers of celluloid, I am _ convinced 
that the fact, while it may be a matter 
of perturbed memory to a few hun- 
dred exchange men and theatre owners, 
never made much impression upon the 
people for whom that optical newspaper 
was published. 

That enterprise established by Pathe 
in 19014 aS a means of meeting new 
competition which its weekly news pic- go. 
torial had encountered, was abandoned 
within a few months because of the 
same thing that has affected every 
human activity in these last four years 
—the war. 

Today there is no celluloid daily 
The animated journals are published 
twice a week, and there is an announce- 





back.” 


the disaster. 





HE News Reel has its D’Artagnans. 
The editor of Universal’s service told 

three cameramen to go to the scene of the 
terrific munitions explosion at South Amboy, 
N. J., and “get the stuff or don’t come 


They were stopped at a bridge a mile 
away, past which only relief workers could 
Two of the photographers gave up. 
The third went back up the road, crawled 
unobserved into a Red Cross ambulance, 
covered himself and his machinery with 
blankets, rode across the bridge, made his 
“set up” in an iron hail of flying shrapnel, 
and was the only man to get a close-up of 


the entire surface of the street dis- 
appeared. This would have been of 
little concern, except that two crowded 
street cars dropped thirty feet into the 
excavation, and there was considerable 
loss of life. The cameraman had his 
machine set up and was grinding away 
within thirty seconds. Within an -hour 
the evening papers had extras on the 
street, but before the audiences in the 
Strand and Rialto had left the matinee 
performances, the picture of the dis- 
aster was flashed before them. Ob- 
viously, it would be impossible for 
theatres outside the New York zone to 
get this extra edition of the Universal 
Animated Weekly for several days, 
while the newspapers would have the 
story the same day. 








ment of one which is to appear three 
times in the seven days. But within 
certain necessarily restricted territory, there ure “extras,” flash- 
ing to surprised audiences the records of events that the news- 
boys are even then shouting in the streets outside. Here we 
have in a nutshell the entire situation as regards the compari- 
son between the newspaper and the screenpaper. The fact 
is this: 
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Now there is no particular object in 
issuing a daily newspaper unless it 
records the events of the preceding or current twenty-four 
hours. Therefore, since it is physically impossible to send 
pictures by telegraph, the news reel must always be a day or 
two, or more, later than the event itselt. The public looks to 
the screen newspaper, not for original information of the 
event itself, but for the graphic details which reveal the entire 
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Romance of the News Reel 


significance, or picturesque qualities of the eveni. The pic- 
ture of a regiment of American soldiers marching into battle 
in France loses nothing of its interest to the audience through 
the fact that this battle was won weeks before, but actually 
gains interest through the fact that the audience now knows 
that the soldiers won the battle, that many of these splendid 
men, swinging along the road, gave their lives that the battle 
might be won, that that magnificent fellow who is singing as 
he strides on, is perhaps one of those who were decorated with 
the Croix du Guerre, for gallantry in that battle. 

The development of the news reel to its present 
status, where the ex- a hibitor no longer looks 
upon it as a filler, but as a _ necessary 
part of his program, <S is due to the working 


it “lasted quick.” A few months later Universal issued the 
Animated Weekly, which has continued without interruption 
ever since. Gaumont came in in 1912, and has been handicapped 
principally by the absence of consistent distributing machinery. 
January 2, 1913, the Mutual Weekly was born. The following 
year Hearst discovered the movies, and in 1914 joined with 
William Selig in issuing the Hearst-Selig News Pictorial. 

The work of entertaining the public through the Hearst- 
Selig News Pictorial was turned over to a clever newspaper 
man, E. B. Hatrick. Until then, the general theory of the 
news reel had been that anything which took place in the 
sunlight was a fit subject for the celluloid journal. Hatrick 
disagreed. He took the stand that anything which was of 
mere local interest, however spectacular or sensational, could 








out of this principle 


that interest in the picture of an in- 
cident is in direct ratio to the impression the incident made 
originally upon the mind of the public, and not until the event 
has lost its significance in the public mind will the screen rep- 
resentation cease to interest the spectator. 

Charles Pathe, who started pretty much everything in the 
picture business, commercially speaking, was the first celluloid 


newspaper publisher. In 1907 he issued the Pathe Journal in 
Paris. One year later the idea was reproduced by the Amer- 
ican branch of Pathe in the Pathe Weekly, the date, to be 
precise, being August 1. Through 
various evolutions and combinations 


not entertain spectators not interesied in the fact itself. The 
unveiling of a monument to a politician who had donated a 
park to Squaw Corners, the parade of the Iowa State Conven- 
tion of the Ancient and Honorable Order of Hedgehogs, the 
destruction by fire of the grain elevator at Prairieville, appealed 
to him not at all. He decided upon a policy of interpreta- 
tion of news, and to this policy the news reel of today owes 

much of its interest. 
For example, Congress was considering the literacy test as 
an amendment to the immigration bill. The newspapers were 
full of it. This gave the matter the 





this feature of picture production has 

developed, untii with the first week of 
1919, the race has narrowed down to 
three entrants. The Pathe Weekly -re- 


| 
pe STL Y promoters of big sport- 


ing events such as automobile races, 
world-series baseball games and the like, 


necessary advertising to make it a public 
| issue. But how are you going to show a 


picture of the literacy test?  Hatrick 
sent a cameraman to Ellis Island, 


and photographed hundreds of immi- 


mains, name and _ ownership intact. tl the vj ee gr 4 grants, their eyes hungry for freedom. 
The Gaumont weekly, established in a ee ee ae See Se a These were they who would be barred 
this country in 1912, having passed §| ‘Y keep news-reel photographers out. from the privileges of American democ- 
through various vicissitudes, remains For such contingencies one editor has in- | racy, if the literacy test were adopted. 
. | . 
also. All the other news reels have | vented a concealed compressed-air camera. | He sent a cameraman to Washing- 
} 

; , r- ot , ea ; »ssme 
been accumulated by the Hearst or | Ie is pumped up like an sutomobile tire ton _and photographed congressmen 
ganization, at a cost of about $1,000,000, prominent in the discussion. These 


and will be consolidated into the Inter- 
national Film Service. This embraces 
the two Universal weeklies (the Ani- 
mated Weekly and Current Events), the 
Screen Telegram issued by Mutual, and 
the Hearst International, which has been 
dodging about from firm to firm for 





and is carried under the operator’s arm in 
an innocent-looking package. 
touches a button, releases the air, and the 
camera runs itself, the cameraman mean- 
while looking on with the arch expression 
of the cat who has just eaten the canary. 


were they who would bar the victims of 
European poverty and persecution, from 
| America; these others were they who 
took the view that there was welcome 
here for rich and poor, for toiler as 
well as for savant. It was not propa- 
ganda, except as the fact spoke for 


The holder | 








years. The combined concern will issue 
three releases a week. 

In the ten years that the news pictures have been 
circulated in America, there are few concerns which have 
not been attracted at one time or another, by its possi- 
bilities. It was Vitagraph, in torr, that first challenged 
Pathe’s monopoly of the field with a monthly release 
of Current Events. In the parlance of the boulevards, 


themselves. It entertained. 
Confronted for the first time by 
competition that carried the news films into a new phase or 
development—for the Universal service, while vigorous and 
popular had followed the established lines—Pathe countered 
with a daring move, and established the Pathe Daily News Ser- 
vice. This was in the spring of 1014. What made this 
service possible was a special (Continued on page 94) 





Painted by a PHOTOPLAY staff artist. 


NE of the greatest moments of motion picture history was reserved for that chill November night in which the German envoys crossed the 


abyss of No Man’s Land into the French lines in quest of peace. We are told that the officers of the contingent were “typical Prussian 
aristocrats, lean and aquiline, their slender boots of remarkable leather, their uniforms elegant.” They came riding in powerful motor-cars 
bearing the black eagle of the Empire on their doors. And doubtless these Germans were never more surprised than when, alighting, they sud- 
denly faced the blinding light of several studio arcs, and heard the sibilant purr of the official picture cameras of the allied governments. 
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Better Photoplay League and she Industry 





pictures in your town, start 


If you want better, cleaner | 
a branch League at once. 











HERE could be no better time than the present in which 

to discuss the attitude of the Better Photoplay League 

of America toward the motion picture industry as a 

whole; and the attitude of members and local organiza- 
tions toward the individual showmen. 

Actual, participatory interest in the League and its work 
has become nation-wide. In towns from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Lake states to the Gulf, intelligent men and 
women are enlisting in the first organized movement for clean 
pictures and better pictures. 

With the accession of the 


Selection rather than censorship 
— exhibitors and manufacturers 
| Don’t merely complain Act! | are OUYr friends mm Ce operate i 








Write today to James R. 
Quirk, President, 350 
North Clark St., Chicago, 


for information. 








an overwhelming patronage. Acquaint yourself, by knowing 
your friend the exhibitor, with just what is going on in the 
motion picture world—his end of the motion picture world. 
Never let the term “censor” be confounded with your organiza- 
tion. We don’t wish to be censors. We wish to be constructive 
upbuilders of the picture best. Now, not all exhibitors may be 
open-minded or progressive, but we are optimistic enough to 
believe that every community has at least one—probably 
more, but anyway, one—sane, progressive film showman who 

will welcome Better Photo- 











influential and thinking peo- 
ple in scores of communities, 


play League as an actual co- 
operator. Make the show- 


many questions of procedure 
have arisen, none more vita! 
than this: what is the Better 
Photoplay League’s relation 
to the actual and regular 
business of presenting mo- 
tion pictures? How shall 
we improve and uplift with- 
out seeming to be mere im- 
practical, meddling theorists ? 
What does our local exhibitor 
think of this big new idea? 

In the first place. the offi- 
cers of the League have no- 
ticed that through its urge 
and enthusiasm a great many 
intelligent people—the con- 
servative class of the aver- 
age American communitvy— 
have come to take a serious, 
constructive interest in a 
new art which heretofore 
they regarded only as enter- 
tainment for their children, 
or at best an odd-hour diver- 
sion for themselves. 

It is to this sane, pro- 
gressive and constantly in- 
creasing rank of the new 
membership that this page 
is especially addressed. 

In the first place, do not 
consider your local exhibitor 
a brainless mountebank to be 
“regulated.” He does not 
throw on films haphazard. 





There are not very many of the old “store show” 


in the trade. 








cAdvisory “Patrons of Better “Photoplay 
League of cAmerica 


Cardinal Gibbons, Head of Catholic Church in America, Baltimore, Md. 
amuel Gompers, Pres. American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C, 
Mrs. aes Thacher Guernsey, Pres. Gen. Daughters American Revolution, 
ashington, 
— Carter Beard, National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America, Flush- 


John. Sat, Dir. Gen. Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, Pres. International Council of Women, 
Haddoo House, Scotland. 
Charles S. Barrett, Pres. Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union, Union City, 
eorgia. 
Mrs. Phillip North Moore, Pres. National Council of Women, Member National 
Council of Defense, Washington, qt“ 
Samuel A. Dickie, Pres. Assn. of Methodist College Presidents, Albion, Michigan. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Pres. National Suffrage Assn., Member National Council of 
Defense, New Y ork City 
Mrs. ~— Collins, President Pan Hellenic Union, Chi Omega Fraternity, Lexing- 
ton entucky. 
Mrs. Nathaniel E. Harris, Pres. National Council of Jewish Women. Bradford, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet H. Barry, Chairman, Better Film Com., National Federation College 
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The presentation of motion pictures has become 


half-wits left the greater questions of peace. 


ends to gain. 


ing of fine, decent pictures 
at this house, or these 
houses, such a steady and 
successful enterprise that the 
other fellows, the non-pro- 
gressives, will be financially 
compelled to throw their sil- 
versheet dirt farther than 
civilization has thrown the 
most conspicuous Hohen- 
zollern. 

Here’s something else to 
remember: as filth breeds 
physical disease, so ignorance 
and low mentality breed ar- 
tistic uncleanness and sug- 
gestion. The cleanest pic- 
tures in America today are 
the output of the intelligent 
manufacturers. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, but as 
education and moral sanity 
go hand in hand, so do in- 
telligence, high-class _ effort 
and healthy picture stories 
in filmland. 

Which brings us to The 
League and The Industrv. 

The Better Photoplay 
League and the better man- 
ufacturers are in accord, and 
will work hand in hand. 

We are not seeking any 
manufacturing “alliances.” 
Our position on that side éf 
the industry is somewhat 
analogous to America’s and 
In that we have no business 


The moment Better Photoplay League bends 


a business, and your exhibitor, like your grocer or your hard- 
ware man, is down on the corner fo sell you what you wish to 
buy. If he puts on films that have a moral smudge in them 
he does not put them on for his own sly enjoyment. He puts 
them on because some member of your household, or your 
friends, or employees, or acquaintances, hurries to his box- 
office to give him money that they may see them. 

You can’t legislate or regulate or propagandize a thing out 
of existence until the people want it put out of existence. 
Superficially, we might say that Congress and President Wilson 
have pronounced sentence of death on the saloon—but they 
haven’t, really. Neither can it be accounted a victory of the 
professional prohibitionist. The American People did that, and 
these gentlemen in Washington were only their spokesmen and 
executors. 

Regard the local exhibitor as your friend, and the friend of 
the League. See that clean pictures in your community have 


the knee to a manufacturer’s promises, or flattery, or what- 
ever, that moment it becomes a house organ, a trade affiliation. 
The manufacturer is the friend of all of us, and we are his 
friends, both parties working toward a common end. Do not 
forget that, for the spirit of impartial co-operation is the one 
thing that will keep the League going ahead at its present 
marvelous speed, and any other spirit will put on brakes that 
will stop the whole machine. We are constructively and co- 
operatively for every manufacturer whose pictures show that 
he desires cleanliness, reasonableness and artistic reality in his 
stories. There are a very few others—one in particular—who 
persist in putridity. Their days are as certainly numbered as 
the days of the saloon, and right in the van of their implacable 
foes comes Better Photoplay League—horse, foot and ma- 
chine guns. 

The Los Angeles Leaguers—Mrs. Janette Wright, Chairman 
—have adopted as their motto (Concluded on page 94) 
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Peace and the Scenario Market 


“Forget the war!” is advice of man who passes upon more 
picture stories than any other individual in the world. 


By Robert Emmet MacAlarney 


(Scenario Editor of the Artcraft-Paramount Corporation) 


HE war is over, NOW what about the screen?” 

This question is being hurled at every scenario 
desk. Writers who think—and think rightly, too— 
that war conditions have affected the choice of plays, 

wish to be told anew how to market their wares. 
’ Only the cocksure will define exactly the film story sure to 
be accepted during the next year. But that there will be, at 
least, a partial return to the things which gripped before the 
Kaiser spoiled life for most of us is fairly certain. 

There must be reckoned with, however, one inevitable factor. 
Any publisher of books, or Broadway manager, 
can tell you that, the moment hostilities seemed 
likely to cease, the depiction of life during war 
began to slacken. Automatically the writer 
mind shifted gears, and strove to portray life 
after war and affected by war. Henceforth we 
shall have hundreds of screen plots revealing 
the soldier who returns home to wrestle with 
his own altered self, plus altered 
environment. But the average 
screen playwright, if he can, may 
well forget the war for a time. 

Make no mistake—there will 
be produced many excellent 
plays showing war's reflex. 

But for the ordinary writer, 
without a name that carries 
distinction, or a following which 
gilds what he writes, the non-war 
story stands a better chance of ac- 
ceptance. 

Screen styles will change in a twelve-month, like the 
cuffs on an overcoat sleeve. But for the time being it is 
likely that the public will welcome the pre-war type of film 
drama. 

There has grown up of late an interest in a certain form of 
comedy drama, borrowed mostly from magazine stories told 
cleverly. While this sort of play will always have some 
appeal, the over-artificialized screen drama will probably lose 
caste. 

Remembering, then, that selling screen stories is based en- 
tirely on a demand transmitted from motion picture theatre 
patron to exhibitor, and thence to producer—what- is the best 
way to proceed? 

There is no prescription for film writing. There may have 
been, in the early and more crude days of the craft. But nowa- 
days all an intelligent scenario desk asks is to have a story told 
in the vein the author fancies most. Unless your play is 
prepared sloppily, and with outrageous illiteracy, it is read with 
a care which very often it does not deserve. 

One of the first things a writer should do when he has de- 
vised a screen plot is to ask himself, “For what star is this 
suitable?” This does not necessarily indicate keenness: it is 
simply common sense. Whether or not the star system will 
continue to sway the screen, the fact remains that a play zs 
usually bought for a particular person. If you have a star in 
mind, you are more definite when you write; and, if your play 
is written properly and proves to be unsuited to one star, 
there should come to you immediately a second choice. When 
offering a play, you should always be able to say, “I think 
this can be used for Miss Blank.” 

The Famous Players-Lasky Company believes that the best 
way to submit a story is in progressive synopsis form. This 
may run from one to ten thousand words. Not to establish a 
precedent, but merely for the sake of entering it on the rec- 
ords, let it be remarked that the best synopses we have in- 
spected have varied between five and six thousand words. 
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Dialogue, except when used to point up highlights, is 
treacherous stuff. Quotation marks deceive as to dramatic 
quality. Furthermore, much dramatic dialogue cannot be in- 
terpreted in screen terms anyhow. 

Leaning upon a style of expression is a mistake; so is 
achieving a stilted or “flip” synopsis. Hardly ever is a desk 
cajoled into buying a play which has been “put across” by sheer 
wording. 

Unless a writer has had actual studio experience, it is a 
good plan to practically forget the camera, oddly enough, when 
writing. Later, at the time of purchase, a producing company 
will probably demand a supplementary working synopsis. Into 
this you can put all of your “shot to shot” material. 

The ideal screen play does not depend upon locale. It is 
vital enough to be played without depreciation of values either 
at Palm Beach or in the Klondike. Once in a great while 

a play is bought solely because of 

locale appeal. But we are not dis- 

cussing the exceptional type of play. 

Certain standard objections con- 

tinue to prevail. Costume plays, 

plays hinging upon medical opera- 

tions, amnesia, kidnappings 

—all of these are below 

par. 

At least fifty percent 

of beginner authors 

think they must offer 

“continuity.” By “con- 

tinuity,” of course, we mean the thing actually dis- 

played on the screen—scenes, plus sub and spoken 

titles. Rarely does continuity help sell a screen play, 

and reading a story in that form is the most difficult 

way of grasping it. Often two or three perusals are necessary. 

Besides continuity writing is usually a matter of cooperation 

between scenario writer, director, and star, the whole slanted 
by the method of a particular studio. 

Stories inherently episodic, or requiring double exposure, are 
not desired. Elaborate sets and difficult exteriors likewise help 
prevent a sale. It is usually wrong to submit an inverted 
synopsis. Let your story be told in straightaway fashion so 
that the scenario desk will not have to untangle it. Now and 
then, when a play depends upon tricking an audience, you can 
afford to trick as well the man who first sees your manuscript— 
in fact you must do so—but opportunities for selling trick 
plays are not many. 

The mere fact that you offer something which has occurred 
in real life has nothing at all to do with promoting acceptance. 
It means naught to the screen. It might mean something in 
a book. 

Do not confuse the terms “dramatic” and “narrative.” Cer- 
tain phases of a dramatic story which appeal in narrative form 
evaporate in film. Many tempting shadings and characteriza- 
tions are rejected because they would seem absurd on the 
screen. 

It is well to avoid stories in which clergymen are the chief 
exponents. Dodge also capital and labor, business deals of 
sorts, and politics. They are not popular on scenario desks 
for good and sufficient reasons. 

Few writers seem to really read the periodicals of the pro- 
fession they hope to succeed in. Be sure to read screen mag- 
azines, paying as much attention to the advertising as to the 
news. There is no excuse for not knowing who is who in 
filmdom. 

When you visit a picture theatre study what is ineffective 
as carefully as what is successfully done. Afterward do 
not rush home and put on paper (Continued on page 104) 
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The cuticle at the base manicure makes 
of your nails is all that 

protects the sensitive 

nail root. Read wh 

cutting makes the pie 

rough, uneven 


The delicate nail root is only 
‘2 inch below the cuticle 


Don’t cut the cuticle 


O you realize that the 

only thing that pro- 

tects the delicate nail 
root is one-twelfth inch of 
cuticle? That is why you 
should not cut it. 


When the cuticle is cut, these 
tender cut surfaces grow more 

ickly than the uncut parts. 

hey form a ragged-looking 
edge which ruins the appear- 
ance of your hand. Long ago an 
expert solved the problem of a harmless 
cuticle remover, by perfecting Cutex. 

Cutex loosens the dry, deadskin which 
has grown up onto your nail. Quickly 
and safely it removes surplus cuticle and 
leaves a smooth, even, thin line at the 
base of your nail. 


The right way to manicure 
In the Cutex package you will find an 
“J 


made my 














Alice Joyce says: *‘ Cutex 
manicure the 
work of a moment instead 
of the irksome duty it was’’ 


orange stick and some absorb- 
ent cotton. After wrapping cot- 
ton around the end of the stick, 
dip it into the bottle and work 
it around the base of your nails, 
gently pressing back the cuticle. 
Then carefully rinse the fingers 
in clear water, pushing the cuticle 
back when drying the hands. 

Finish with Cutex Nail White 
and Cutex Nail Polish. To keep 
your nails looking well-groomed, 
use Cutex regularly. 

Secure Cutex in any drug or 
department store. Cutex, the 
cuticle remover, comes in 35c, 
65c and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail White 
is 35c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, 
powder, liquid or stick form is 35c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort is also 35c. 


A complete manicure set for only 21c 
Mail the coupon today with 2lc and we 
will send you the complete Cutex Mani- 
cure Set shown at the right. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 702, 114 W. 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 702, 200 
Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH 21c TODAY 








NORTHAM WARREN 


Name 








Start today to have exquisite 
nails without cutting. 
what a difference one Cutex 


Dept.702, 114 West 17th St, N. Y. City 
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I cies las cetaceans 






See 
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For clean, white nail tips, 
apply a little Cutex Nail White 
underneath the nails 
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If you want a brilliant, lasting 
polish, use Cutex Paste Polish 
Jirst, then Cutex Cake Polish 


This Midget 
Manicure Set 
will give you 
at least six of 
the most suc- 
cessful mani- 
cures you 
have ever 
had. Send 2lc 
for ut today 
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When in Doubt, Say, “My Gawd!” 


| THINK Director Perret should study lip reading a little 
closer. Im “Lafayette, We Come,” a picture I enjoyed 
very much, the hero goes blind. Miss Cassinelli, playing the 
role of a nurse, enters the room, and he senses her presence. 
Then follows the title—“Therese, is it you?” But—as plain as 
daylight—his lips say “My G-a-w-d!”’ 

J. Bosu, Cleveland. 


A Gay Old Dog 


AN anyone tell me how long is the average life of the aver- 
age dog? In “The Great White Way” a big collie is shown 
finding a baby lying in a basket in an old tree. At that time the 
dog wasn’t any puppy, yet when we see the baby later—at the 
age of fourteen years—the same dog jumps around as lively and 
brisk as ever. 
Mrs. W. E. Dowser, Long Beach, Calif. 


Enterprising Journalism 


N “The Safety Curtain” 
after the theatre burns, 
Norma Talmadge is taken 


to her leading-man’s apart- 
ment. Shortly after he 
picks up a paper and reads 
an account of the fire with 
a list of names of persons 
injured or _ missing. 
How did it happen the 
newspaper was pub- 
lished so soon— 
even in the apartment 
before they arrived. 
VICTORIA MARTELL, 
Hanford, Cal. 





Strong Trade Winds 
“The Savage Wom- 
an” with Clara Kim- 
ball Young, I distinctly t) 
saw one of the suppos- 
edly massive stone 
columns of the ruined 
temple waver back and forth in the light tropical breeze. 
Cuar_es C. Dicktnson, University of Virginia. 
Thorns and Roses . 
N the first episode of Vitagraph’s “The Iron Test,” the 
great climax at the end seems absurdly improbable to me. 
Antonio Moreno, whost shirt has been secretly impregnated 
with an inflammable liquid, jumps through the ring of fire in 
the circus stunt and catches fire. Two objections: First, if 
the liquid had been gasoline it would have evaporated long be- 
fore he even donned the shirt; and, second, if it were oil, then 
the trifling amount that the villain very obviously put on 
could not have caught fire in that half-instant that he came in 
contact with the fire. However, “The Iron Test” starts off 


with a bang of interest—so— 
E. L. Dorsey, Lake Forest, IIl. 
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[ms is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 
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Go to the Head of the Class 
N “The One Woman” the word 
“sacriment.” 


sacrament was 


spelled 


H. F., Chicago, IIl. 
A Candle Power Moon 
N “Private Peat,’ a lone candle can be seen burning on the 
table in the girl’s room and yet plenty of light comes in 
from the side of the room. When she puts the candle flame 
out the same light still comes in only in the form of moon- 
light. Well, it must be true, they do it in the movies. 
F. Husert McCann, Chicago, IIl. 


And Again: 

N the late Mr. Lockwood’s “Pals First” he returns to his 

home at night with his friend. The old colored servant 
comes out to the gate with a lantern. Lockwood tells him to 
go up to his room and light the lamp. You see him light the 
oil lamp in the room. Mr. Lockwood and his friend then come 
up to dress for dinner. Upon going out they do not blow 
out the lamp but press an electric button in the wall. 

Tuomas NELSON .SHAW, New York. 


Fae 
ra or - “hs. el 
- > Mebbe He Was Bald 
i’ N “The Thing We Love” the manager of the 
\ Tremont Steel Works calls upon the owner, 


Kathlyn Williams, and is received by her in the 
\ library of her home. Is it because the interview 
is a stormy one that the gentleman wears his 
hat throughout the act? 
J. Httts, Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Western Mark- 


a manship 
HY is it 
that in so 
many “Movies” 
Akg depicting early 
x. Fi 


ee western life in 
q3 which more or less 
gun-play is much 
in evidence, no one seems to 
get hit or badly hurt? For 
instance, take the scene in 
“Hell Bent” where the 
sheriff's posse attacks the 
rendezvous of “Beau” and 
his gang of outlaws. Every man on both 
sides fires about a dozen or more rounds and 
only one outlaw receives a wound and a slight 
one at that, so slight, in fact, that he and his companions escape 
through a window and mount their horses in a clean get-away. 
Several other western pictures have shown a group of 
mounted officers or cow-boys in hot pursuit of a band of out- 
laws, also mounted, and the pursuers—rifles heavenward— 
firing bullets headed for the next county ahead. Laying down 
a sort of a barrage, so to speak. 
Jno. H. Hirrer, Duke Center, Pa. 
Wasteful Mary 
he “Johanna Enlists” Mary Pickford left her hat in the court 
martial tent. It was such a beautifu! hat, with flowers and 
all. A THIRTEEN YEAR OLD REAnerR, Waltham, Mass. 














Lux won’t injure any- 
thing pure water alone 
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Soft wo olly sweaters. caps, scarfs, sport stockings 
Launder them so they wont thicken or shrink 


ODAY you can cleanse woolens yourself 
without hurting them. From Dad's sport 
stockings to Baby's little shirt, you can 

trust every single woolen you have unhesitatingly 
to the delicate Lux suds. 

When you twist woolens or rub: them with 
soap, they become stiff, matted and shrunken. 

But with Lux there is no rubbing. Only 
sousing in the rich, pure lather, gently pressing 
the suds through the soiled parts. 


Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very hot 
water—two tablespoonfuls to the gallon. For 
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colored woolens, add cold water to make the suds 
lukewarm. Swish your woolens about in the suds. 
Wash quickly, pressing the suds through the 
woolens, but do not rub. 


Rinse three times in lukewarm water. Dissolve 
a little Lux in the last rinsing to leave your 
woolens soft and woolly. Never wring woolens. 
Squeeze the water out, and spread on a towel to 
dry in the shade. 

Your grocer, druggist or department store 
has Lux. 


Lever Bros. Co.—Cambridge, Mass. 
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Even in hard water Lux 
makes wonderful suds 
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Real news and interesting comment about 


motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By CAL YORK 


N November 30 h, at New Rochelle, 

N. Y¥., Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks won 
an interlocutory decree of divorce from 
her husband. There was a co-respondent, 
referred to in the testimony as “an un- 
known woman.” While it is always un- 
pleasant to record the domestic unhappi- 
ness of people we like, it is a relief, in 
this instance, to reach the quiet finale of 
a drama of discord which for months 
threatened to explode, a high-explosive 
shell of scandal, over the whole motion 
picture terrain. Many sensational and no 
doubt many untrue things have been 
whispered by ever-ready busybodies about 
Mr. Fairbanks’ family affairs, and no good 
could have come to anyone by loud re- 
criminations in public places. Mrs. Fair- 
banks retains the custody of their boy, 
Douglas, Jr., who is now eight vears of 
age. 


ACK PICKFORD has been mustered 

out of the navy and will produce his 
own pictures, to be released by The First 
National Exhibitors’ Circuit. The deal 
is said to have been engineered by his 
mother. 


ARSHALL NEILAN is concluding 

his direction of Mary Pickford, at 
the Sunset Studios in Los Angeles, in the 
first of her personaliy-produced photo- 
plays, “Daddy Longlegs.” Neilan was 
the center of a scheme, last summer, at 
once ambitious and romantic. We're so 
tar away from it now that there seems no 
harm in telling it. Briefly, he proposed 
to revive the most famous brand of the 
screen: Biograph. He and Allan Dwan 
were to work together, though Neilan 
was head of the scheme. They were to 
use the Biograph studios in New York 
and Los Angeles, as stories, market con- 
ditions and seasons indicated, and upon 
their choicest productions were again to 
reveal the great name that stood for the 
first great pictures. For one reason and 
another, these negotiations were not car- 
ried through. Neilan went with Garson, 
and to read Garson’s advertisements 
you'd believe Marshall just the hired boy, 
instead of being a partner. 


LUEBIRD is dead! Don’t think, my 
dears, that this means the end of 
happiness, according to the Maeterlinck- 














He Waited Eighty Years for This 


Like son, like father, is the way the new proverb goes. Charlie Murray’s father, thirty years 


beyond the half-century mark, pays a first studio visit to his son. 


Alice Lake. 
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His particular vamper is 


Photo reprint trom / 
Herbert Brenon, with his army camera man, 
photographed for Photoplay Magazine a few 
weeks ago on the Thames Embankment 
while completing the second version of his 
official British propaganda picture— the first 
negative having been destroyed by fire. 


Tourneur legend; the facts are these: 
Universal is discontinuing its well-known 
brand, and will hereafter confine its pro- 
ductive activities to the manufacture of 
“Special Attractions.” “Bluebird” was 
one of the best-chosen names ever given a 
line of photoplays. It was the result of 
a contest, and was sent in by a woman ot 
no literary or professional affiliations. 
“Bluebird,” in brief, was the simon-pure 
inspiration of a simon-pure “fan.” 


NBELIEVABLE—that Julian EI!- 

tinge, in “The Fascinating Widower.” 
will be his manly self without once re- 
sorting to corsets and long wig. How- 
ever, that’s what is definitely promised. 


VERY trustworthy lady I know 

went to a party a short time ago at 
which Lila Lee was one of the guests. 
Said trustworthy lady is now whispering a 
dreadful thing about the Zukor jewel: 
“She’s getting fat!” Let us hope that 
Lila’s first after-recess scenario required a 
lot of acrobatics. 


ELLE BENNETT’S enlistment with 
the Alcazar stock company of San 
Francisco, as leading woman, only re- 
calls that foundry of talent’s many con- 
tributions to stage and screen. Here, 
years ago, Bessie Barriscale was a won- 
derful child ingenue. Here she met and 
married Howard Hickman. Herschell 
(Continued on page 84) 
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|Aompeia 
Pompeian 


Adds a pearly clearness 
Stays on unusually long 
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Yes, Beauty Instantly 


Maw—‘‘The Lieutenant is leaving tonight 






and says he has but a few minutes.”’ 
My Lapy—‘‘/ «ill be down in an instant!” 










Instant beauty is indeed at BEAUTY Powder, with its 
her finger tips. A pale or pearly touch and captivating 
sallow complexion or signs of | perfume. Then a bit of Pom- 































worry or age do not worry her 
because she has her ‘‘Complete 
Pompeian Beauty Toilette.’’ 

First a touch of fragrant 
Pompeian DAY Cream. She 
works this softening vanishing 
cream well into the skin, so 
that the powder will not stick 
in spots. Now her Pompeian 


peian BLOOM on the cheeks. 
My Lady knows that this 
touch of color in the cheeks 
not only adds the bloom of 
youthful beauty, but also 
makes her eyes seem darker 
and more lustrous. Presto! 
What a change in a few 
moments. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, Pompeian DAY Cream or 
Pompeian BLOOM may be used separately or together. Sold 
by your druggist at 50c for each article. Guaranteed by 
the makers of the well-known Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream and 


Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Special Half-Box Offer 


( Positively only one to a family) 


To one person only in a family we will send a box of Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one-half regular 50c package) 


and samples of DAY Cream and 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


BLOOM for only two dimes. 
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POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen’ — 

Enclosed find two dimes, for which send me your 


special powder offer. No member of my family has 
accepted this offer. 


Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested. 
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Mae Marsh, at twelve years of age. 


And this wasn’t so very long, either, before she began 


Biographing in the distinguished company which included half of today’s pillars of the mo- 
tion picture industry. 


Mayall came from the Alcazar. Robert 
Brunton was once a scenic artist there. 
Here the sprightly young Bert Lytell 
cavorted as leading man, while his wife, 


Evelyn Vaughn, was leading lady. Mel- 
bourne MacDowell was once an actor 
there. So was William Desmond. In 


fact, almost half the Coast Defenders who 
have won stage fame served an appren- 
ticeship on the Alcazar boards. 


PEAKING of the stage in the Bay 

Cities—Adda Gleason, another ex- 
Alcazarite, announces that she is de- 
finitely returning to nights and two ma- 
tinees. She makes her new beginning as 
leading woman of the Liberty theatre, in 
Oakland. . 


OES destiny chastise actors who deny 
their nuptials to honest and well- 
intentioned reporters? Seems so in Earle 
Williams’ case. For weeks Mr. Williams 
said positively that he had not married 
Florine Walz of Philadelphia. But he 
had, just the same. And now one Roma 


Raymond, a writer, has sued Mr. Williams 





for $160,000, alleging breach of promise. 
The reporters had to take one of Mr. 
Williams’ little jokes. Why couldn't 
Miss Raymond? 


‘i peace trek to Europe seems to 
have started. First announcers of 
passport plans are Maemurray Leonard, 
and D. Fairbanks. The world’s most ro- 
mantic acrobat says that he is going to 
take a company of actors and his personal 
Carl Rosner, Mr. Zeidman, to Southern 
France. Robert Leonard avers that his 
wife has a London contract with a salary 
as big as Roscoe Arbuckle. Mr. Leonard 
will be her director, of course. 


AA ABEL NORMAND passed through 
Chicago a few weeks ago, enroute to 
her first field of glory, California. I re- 
called two other transits of Chicago by 
la Normand. The first seems centuries 
ago, yet it is only a few years. Then the 
poor and unknown little Biograph girl, 
bubbling with enthusiasm, travelled un- 
noticed, unheard-of, to the stages on 
which she was to become the greatest of 





With fame that 


Keystone comediennes. 
she scarcely realized she came back— 


presently. Reporters clustered about her 
almost-private car. Waxen from a re- 
cent illness, shrouded like a doll in a 
wonderful gown, her hands glittering with 
jewels, she saw them for a few mo- 
ments, enroute to New York and a fab- 
ulous stellar salary. Now she’s going to 
do “Sis Hopkins’ on the Goldwyn-Tri- 
angle lot. It has been done, once, by Rose 
Melville, but let us hope the revised ver- 
sion brings back to us the long-gone in- 
imitable Normand of old. 


ARL LAEMMLE reminds me of a 

mother hen who’s always hatching 
out ducks that swim away. He gave ar- 
tistic hatching to Mary MacLaren, and 
oh, the woe that ensued! Last summer 
it seemed as though Carmel Myers was 
about to pack her U-city fame in a suit- 
case, too. Lately, little Mildred Chaplin, 
who once answered to the name of Har- 
ris, has been getting there right royally 
under the Jewel insignia. Now there are 
fears that she, too, will Co some con- 
tract jumping. Of course Universal was 
only too eager to strip that name “Chap- 
lin” on all its accessible “Borrowed 
Clothes” printing, yet 


RED STONE proposes a punishment 

for the late Kaiser which is almost 
too terrible. Stone says: “Lock him up 
in an automat restaurant without a 
nickel.” 


RANE WILBUR is now Papa Wilbur. 
For his wife, on November 13th, pre- 
sented him a son. 


ILLIAM SHEA is dead. He was 

a veteran of picture veterans, for 
he began to act before the camera thir- 
teen years ago, with the Vitagraph com- 
pany. He died at his home in Brooklyn. 


HARLEY CHAPLIN is a musician. 
Recently a maker of saxophones, 
having an eye to the main chance, sent 
the comedian a most ornate moan-box, 
(Continued on page 95) 

















Anthony Paul (“Tony”) Kelly, remarkably 
productive and efficient young scenario 
writer and dramatist, who, it is said, refused 
a fee of five thousand dolfars offered him 
to’ make a photoplay of “Daddy Longlegs” 
for Mary Pickford, because it would have 
interfered with his duties as a U. S. sailor. 
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Full-Sized 


Gr 





3-Unit Complete 








aricsees Steel Bed 


_Three-unit construction. Gives utmost 
rigidity and perfect alignment. Oval side 
tubes, stronger than round. Spring has 
6-in. rise and 1% in. band edge. Steel sur- 
face, highly polished. Handsomely finished 
in Vernis Martin (gold bronze). Head 49 
in. high, foot 32in. Full size bed, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide. Lighter than iron. Easy, strong 
spring. 11-16 in. continuous pillars. Bot- 
tom tube and fillers %-in. Shpg. weight 75 
lbs. Shipped from Chicago warehouse, — 

Order by No. 155AMA3. Price 
$14.78. Send --——— 
only $1.00. 
Balance 
$1.50 
per 
mo, 


























































































































Royal 


? Easy Chair 


.Press the button on the 
right arm and back auto- 
matically adjusts itself to 
position that best 
suits you. Foot rest 
is out of sight when 
not in use and in 
foot rest is hidden 
basket for news- 
papers, magazines, 
ete. Upholstered in 
imitation Spanish 
brown leather; 8 
springs in seat, 
Frame 23 in. high; 
29% in. wide; 2634 in. 
ideep (outside meag 
urements). Seat is 
204x204 in. Length 
reclining 4344 in.; 
with foot rest ex- 
tended 6434in. Gold- 
ee en oakfinish.Shipped 
’ from_Chicagoware- 
house. Shpg. wt. 95 lbs. 
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ioe Onder Oe Ne. 83- 
‘ - { . Price 
= $19.95. $1.00 
:) ai | “TRS = |e now. Bal. $2 
ie ‘te |= monthly, 
cli i B 
) if -Piece Set 
a World’s Greatest Furni- 
ius ture Offer. Artistically IMPORTANT 
. “ =. made 7-piece Mission Set of Note—This great set 


seasoned solid oak—rich 
brown mission finish—smooth- 
ly waxed. 2 large Rockers, 1 
with arms; 2 large chairs, 1 with 
arms; table, tabourette and book 
ends. Ornamented with rich cut out 
design. Seats upholstered in imitation 
Spanish brown leather well padded and 
strong. Most comfortable, lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair 
and large rocker stand 38 in. high over all, and 25) in. wide, seats 194x18 in. Arms 
of quarter-sawed oak. Smaller rocker and chair have seats 17xl6in. Table 24x36 
in. Tabourette 17in. high, has octagon shaped top 12 in. wide. Book ends just 
right size to easily support large books. Each piece full size. Set will furnish 
sitting room, parlor or library. Without question the greatest furniture offer 
made, Shipped from our Chicago warehouse or factory in western New York 
state. Shipping weight; carefully crated, about 200 lbs. 
Order by No. 110AMAS9. Price $24.65. Only $1.00 now. Bal- 
ance $2.50 a month. 
If not satisfactory after 30 days’ trial return the set and we refund your $1.00 









comes with chairs 
ready to put into your 
room and i 
table which you set 
upin5 minutes. Don’t 
compare this with the so- 
called ‘knock-down’ sets 
which come > 

jeces to put together. 


you to do on this Hartman 
set—no chance ol getting 
shaky furniture because 
thia set has the solid glue- 
block construction. See if 
anyone else will guaran- 
tee to send you such a set 
as this at anywhere near 
our price. We will not sell 


and ask you to do a lot 
of work on it. Get chin set 
that’s complete—:caday .o 
vee—sold, rctiabie, 



























sectional 


in 65 or 7U 


© carpenter work tor 


knock-down’’ furniture 








and pay freight both ways. 


Order any of these five remarkable 
bargains and send only$l. ($l on each 
if you order more thanone), Then use 
it 30 days in your home—examine it, 
test it, make comparisons—if it isn’t 
what you want and an amazing bar- 
gain, ship it back and we will refund 
your money and pay freight both ways. 
That’s the Hartman way of letting 
you see and prove the quality of the 
goods we send before you agree or de- 
cide to purchase. Then, if you keep 
the merchandise, pay for it on our easy 
terms—a small payment monthly—so 
small you will hardly feel the cost. 
Order right from this ad—today. Or, 
if you don’t see what you want, get our 
big Bargain Catalog (see description 
below). The Hartman Credit Plan is 
the economical, sensible way to buy. 
First know what you are getting by 

: actual 30 days’ trial—then pay a little 
at a time. That’s the Hartman plan—the plan offered by the world’s 
largest home furnishers. Capital] $12,000,000.00. 

Ty ‘ = 
Bargain 


FREE Catalog 


shows thousands of wonderful offer- 
ings for the home. 78 bargains in 
Rockers 50c per month up. 11 bar- 
gains in Parlor suites at $2.00 per 
month up. 25 bargains in Dav- 
enports $3.00 per month up. 71 
bargainsin Dressers and Chiffon- 
iers as low as $1.00 per month. 
22 bargainsin Metal Beds 75¢ 
\\ per month up. 17 bargains in 


oo 
BRINGS. 


YOUR 
. CHOICE 

























ion 


stoves, dishes, 
jewelry, 


sewing machines, 


ranges, 
clocks, 





| HARTMAN 


THESE GREAT BARGAIN 


Dining Tables $1.25 per month up. 
\\ bargains at only 50c per month. 
bargain after bargain, thousands of them, 
in rugs, curtains, furniture of all kinds, 


washing machines, 
kitchenware, 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


4088 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 1578 Chicago 





Bargain In 


Parlor Rocker 


Try this rocker for 30 days and 
see what abargainitis. Frameis 
selected kiln dried hardwood, ex- 
posed parts solid oak in rich golden 
finish. 4 springs in seat supported 
on steel bands. Upholstered in imi- 
tation Spanish brown leather. Richl 
earved. Side wings and 2-panel back. 
Height back from floor 37 in.—back from 
seat 241n. Width over all 27 in. A fine 
roomy, rocker. Shpg. wt. about 35 lbs. 
Shipped from Chicago warehouse or fac- 
tory in westcrn N.Y. state. Order by 
No. 99AMAG. Priee $6.99. Send 
only $1 now. Bal. 75c a month. 
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Beautiful 51-Piece 


DinnerSet 


Very special offer—now. Superb 
gold rose decorated Dinner Set. 
Unly $1 with the coupon. 










at 30 days 
===) free trial—nearly a year to pay if you 
—e decide to keepit. Read about ét. 61 
ieces in all, consisting of 6—9-in. 

Jinner Plates, 6—7-in. Pie Plates, 6 
— #4 8-in. Soup Plates, 6 Cups, @Saucers, 
a ~~ ee SO : 6 Sauce Dishes, 6 Individual But- 
ters, 1—9-in. Meat Platter, 1—11 in, meat riacter, 1 Sugar Bowl and Cover (2 pieces), 
i Creamer, 1 Small Salad or Jelly Dish, 1—8-in. Round Vegetable Dish, 1—8-in. Oblong 
Vegetable Dish, 1—9-in. Round Vegetable Dish. Complete 51-piece assortment. We 
guarantee safe delivery. Shipped from Chicago Warehouse. Shipping wet. about 40 Ibs. 









Order by No.325AMA12. Price $10.88. Send only $1 now. Bal. $1.25 [- 
a month, If not satisfactory; ship the set back and we refund your $1.00. 
ae ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee ee oe ee ee | oe 


» Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co., 
4088 Wentworth Ave., Dept.1578 Chicago 


Send me the merchandise marked X in [9 below, it being understood 
that I am to have the use of it for 30 days and if for any reason I do not 
want to keep it I may return it at the end of that time and you will pay 
freight both ways and refund my payment. I enclose $1 on each article 
marked. If I keep goods I am to pay balance on terms in ad. 


Many 
Then 


silverware, 

















gas 
. . 3 engines, cream separators, farm equip- 7-Piece Set Rocker No. | Dinner Set 
\ AB \ \ sa " \\\ ment. Everything on small monthly Oo No. 110AMA9 99 AMA6 oO No. 325AMA12 
ays \\ ® \K' a Cpayments. Hundreds of pages—many im Royal Easy Chair Bed Outfit No. 
FB PUAN\\ \ nn in beautiful colors. Your credit is good at No. 83AMA8 , 155AMA3 
eae A\\ Hartman’s. Post-card brings this mammoth 
catalog FREE, prepaid. Send for your copy now. N 
BIMC. oc cece cccescescscessesssesees Pee eeC EC CCOOCOOOCOOCOSS COTS SCT eee reer ey . 
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is guaranteed. 
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**Treat ’em Rough,” says Marguerite, ‘‘I’m 
right behind you.’’ And that’s probably 
the best place for Margy just at this point 


Ingram 
Milkweed 
Cream 


Nature often provides a beautiful com- “2 — a = E 

plexion but it cannot be depended upon to —_ 

keep that complexion attractive without assistance from | New York City, N. Y. 

you. Even noted beauties realize this and give their Nov. 1, 1918 


tg F. F. INGRAM CO.: 
complexion untiring care. I have found Tenens 20> 


’ “17. weed Cream distinctly superior to 
Every day you should use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. | jhe“ordinary “face com” It 


: . ¢ ; ; : has, of course, the softening and 
It is softening and cleansing and it guards the delicate cleansing foatisres commontowmany 
fabric of the skin texture from the effect of coldand wind | 2¢ what has won my appreciation 
‘ eas ° ‘ is its ability to tone up the skin. 
and dirt. Its distinctive therapeutic property keeps the 


skin in a healthy condition. Get your jar today. “longer: Morale 
Mail Coupon Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 

Ingram's 
Souveraint LOUGE 


FACE POWDER 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM CoO., 
102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please send me 
your Guest Room Package containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets and Milk- 
weed Cream. Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Ingram’s 
Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 
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“Just to show a proper glow” use 
A complexion powder espec- | a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
ially distinguished by the fact | cheeks. A safe preparation for 
that it stays on. Furthermore | delicately heightening the natural 
a powder of unexcelled deli- | color. Thecoloring matterisnotab- 
cacy of texture and refinement | sorbed by the skin. Delicately per- 
of perfume. Fourtints—White, fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 
Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. ' —Light, Medium and Dark— 50c. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


102 Tenth Street Detroit, U.S. A. 
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Macciz, Norrotx.—I am a sympathist; 
I feel very sorry for you. I wou!dn’t make 


fun of you; I wouldn’t make fun of any 
lady with a perfectly good husband. Still, 


can’t you find something more—er, poignant 
to emote about? We have plenty of real 
troubles on hand and will gladly share them 


with you. Yes, Mildred Harris is Mrs. 
Charlie Chaplin. They were married in 
October and tried to keep it a secret but it 


leaked out. I don’t know, I’m sure, what’s 
become of the Bushman Club. "Twas sweet 
of you to make a pilgrimage to the house 
Francis X. was born in and it may be true 
that you’d rather see it than George Wash- 
ington’s birth-place. But sh—don’t talk so 
loud. Some of tke anti-Bushm2zn crowd 
might hear you. Bushman-Bayne are now 
with Vitagraph. 


MartHa M., Cotumeia, S. C.—Yes, we 
are very smart. You should see us in our 
new pin-checked suit with our hair brushed 
straight back. Three guesses and a clever 
answer every month to the little girl who 
tells us why I wear my kair straight back. 
Anita Stewart, Lois Weber studios, Holly- 
wood; Marguerite Ciark, Famous Players; 
Norma Talmadge, Select; Mary Pickford, 
Pickford studios, Hollywood. It is true that 
Harold Lockwood is dead. I hear there is 
a greater demand than ever for his pic- 
tures. He was working on “The Yellow 
Dove” when he was stricken. 





Petty, INpDIANAPOLIS.—Have you never 
felt the inner longing for bigger, better 
things; the striving toward a higher life— 
the desire of the moth for the fur coat? 
Would that I were an Emerson or some- 
body, to answer your intricut Q’s. Only a 


humble Answer Man J, for'srn I live, for- 
gotten Tll die. Heich-ho. Theda Bara 
isn’t dead. 


Uranus, UrBANA.—“I know not if I em as 
other men,” but I do like a Mack Sennett 
comedy with the big picture of the evening. 
Mack did not, it is true, invent the bathing- 
girl, but he made her popular on the screen. 
I suggest that we concoct a round-robin to 
show 


our appreciation; what scy you, 
Uranus ? 
MyrtTLeE AND EpytH.—wNeat, but not 
gaudy. Margarita Fischer is real cute and 


Jack Mower is handsome and we like to see 








you do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
long answers, such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. ; 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. 
envelope. Write to Questions and 
Magazine, Chicago. 


them play together and why don’t they get 


married? Well, you see, Harry Pollard 
might object. Who’s’ Harry? Harry's 
Margarita’s husband. Dear children—thuat 


was supposed to be funny. Fatty as “The 
Cook” took ice-cream out of the coffee urn, 
and later his hat and coat. I laughed. I 
am a very appreciative audience. When I’m 
at a comedy I always like to punch some- 
body to show my appreciation. As a result 
my friends shun me and I go to picture- 
shows alone. 


ra 


“ 





BasH, KNOoOXVILLE—You say you have 
read and studied and looked up at the stars, 
and now you have nothing else to live for. 
Listen: can you make a limerick and-do you 
appreciate baking-powder biscuits? Have 
you seen Charlie Chaplin’s latest picture and 
are you sure you search carefully every 
month through this department for some- 
thing you cannot understand? Answer these 
questions and then I'll give you my advice 
on kow to end it all. Ill expect to hear 
from you in a week or two. 


Doris Kenyon ApmirER, N. Y.—Your 
favorite is very pretty and she has her own 
comnany now, working at the Whorton 
studios, I believe. Write to her. Frank 
Mills is her leading m2n in her latest pro- 
duction, “Twilight.” You like our art sec- 
tion. In fact, we modestly repeat all that 
you say about Puoropray: “The front and 
hack of the Mag. afford me most satisfac- 
tion.” We agree that the art section alone 
is worth the price of admission. No, ycu 
can’t have that picture when it has been 
used; the Answer Man hes already put in a 
bid for it. 


Mary, N. Y.—Herb Rawlinson couldn’t 
act without that cap of his, I’m convinced. 
It is very becoming to him. He was born in 
England; seen recently in Bleckton’s “Com- 
mon Cause;” married to Roberta Arnold, of 
the noisy stage. So, you like historical plays 
best—meaning those about the war, I sup- 
pose; we don’t have many costume plays 
now. You're in e2rnest, aren’t you, thirteen- 
year-old? The best of luck to you. 


Rose G., ATLANTA.—The moving picture is 
moving upward and onward; I’m sure of 
it. Why, we haven’t seen one picture in the 
nast week in which the sub-titles, “The Fo!- 
lowing D-y,” “That Night,” “A Week Later,” 


Studio addresses 


Sign your full name 
It 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
Answers, Photoplay 








were used. You want us to persuade ‘Gene 
O’Brien to play with Norma in “Enoch 
Arden.” Certainly; anything you say. 
Born in Brooklyn; real name. Roses and 
thorns. 

S. V., PortsmoutH, O—Thke lady of 
“Liberty” was Miss Marie Walcamp, a 


blonde bland vikingess of the serial screen, 
whose strenuous activities have saved more 


than one serial from utter impossibility. You 
ray write to ker at Universal City. 

Kitty, TacomA.—You’re as faithful as 
Mrs. Micawber. (Literary reference.) No, 


we cannot tell you, Kitty, what becomes of 
the letters after Mary reads them; nor if 
she reads them, ever. And we believe 
Marguerite Clark gives her clothes to children 
but don’t write and ask her for one of her 
costumes on the strength of that. Write 
to them for photographs; I think you'll get 
them. 


E. P., Creveranp.—Our advice is—the 
same as Puck gave to those about to com- 
mit matrimony. Don’t. You don’t need to 
tcll us you are very young and interested in 
a movie career if you answered an ad end 
are contemplating paying fifteen dollars for 
a course in Advanced Motion Picture Act- 


ing. It may be an advanced course but 
you’d never advance if you took it. (See 
Elizabeth Peltret’s story in this issue.) Sure 


you want to be a mov‘e actress; so does 
our -runnette stenog. But we won’t let her. 
Whenever one of these fillum actors comes 
up to PHotopLtay we tie her to her Under- 
wood so she won’t disgrace us by askinz 
the actor-suy for h‘s autogrsphed photo- 
eraph, right out. I rever could understand 
women. 

E. Forpe, Srattre.—You added an “e” 
to your name to take away the tin sound? 
Very thoughtful of you, Eddie. But we 
probably wouldn’t have heard it anyway. 
But Eddie—I like Boston. Always have. 
I defy anyone to discover a reason why I 
should not like Boston. It happens that a 
Bostonian whom I know and like wears 
tortoise-shell-rimmed glosses which do not 
become her—but I have never blamed Boston 
for that. I have never inquired into the 
manufacture of stars. It keeps me busy 
-eening track of those that ere unmade. 
Very good; yes. 
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G. L., Morrne, Itt.—You say you made 
a darn-fool of yourself by standing when 
they played “America” in the final scenes of 
“To Hell with ,the Kaiser.’ Oh, I don’t 
know; you were conferring a great favor 
on those behind you, who were at least 
spared the allegorical scenes of Bill roast- 
ing in hell. And you’ve been reading us 
for years and have only one complaint to 
register: you never see anything about John 
Bowers, and wish that the Answer Man 
would do something about it—or whoever 
edits the Mag. Great Griffith—“whoever!” 
All I can do is scurry into the editor’s office 
when he’s out to lunch and leave a notation 
on John Bowers. Lottie Pickford appears 
o-casionally for Paramount. 

Viotet, St. Lovis——So you are Miss G—, 
also called Violet by her friends. Hail, hail, 
the gang’s all here. And since you aver 
that, unless I put you in the Colyum and 
hand you a sweet or sour, a little dab or 
knock, life would prove no longer worth- 
while, why, welcome, Violet—as welcome as 
your namesakes in the spring. Isn’t that 
sweet? Edward Earle? Vitagraph, Brook- 
lyn. 

PHorse, WasHiIncton, D. C.—Come right 
in, Phoebe. I’m harmless. No one is afraid 
of me—not even the office-boy. Here’s a 
chair, and have you seen the latest issue 
of the Magazine? Lyons-Moran are with 
Universal. Clever comedians, I think. Yes. 
Now that I have answered these real nice 
and pretty, don’t forget the fudge. 


Mary or Extmuurst.—The _ scenario 
writers are gradually coming down to earth 
again after their long sky-rocket. The 
great war kinda went to their heads. 
Through their urgent agencies we fans be- 
came intimately acquainted with the Kaiser, 
the Crown Prince and all his staff, most of 
the U. S. Secret Service, and hell. Peculiarly 
fascinating, that screen hell. I don’t know 
how many times we saw Bill consigned 
there, with the poor old devil refusing to 
own him. William Hohenzollern, dead to 
the world: R. S. V. P. 


BLOOMFIELD, IND.—You 
have a desire to become a movie actress 
yourself some day? Someday—who knows? 
Regret to inform you that you can’t be a 
relative of the screen star as her real name 
isn’t Mason, but Flugrath. Thanks for your 
good wishes; same to you. 

Ep. F., Inp.—Theory is only the prepara- 
tion for practice. Bill Hart? Write to him 
care Hart studios in L. A. There’s a Grand 
Crossing of Bill in this issue. Sure I know 
him; great guy. Eddie Polo really does 
those stunts; he’s at Universal City. All of 
’em. Theda Bara is twenty-eight. Francis 
Ford in “Berlin via America.” 


HARLAN, 


SHIRLEY MAson, 


SOMEWHERE’ IN 
have been swamped with 
about you. We quote from 
yours: “It certainly makes me glad to see 
that my friends remember me and I cer- 
tainly hope they will continue to do so, 
and then if it is God’s wish that I shall come 
back, after my duty has been done, I shall be 
only too glad to fill their request. In the 
meantime tell them to keep on writing and 
I will endeavor to answer as best I can. 
There is one request I cannot grant how- 
ever, and that is to bring back a piece of the 
Kaiser to each one that asks me—there 
wouldn’t be enough to go round—but I will 
do my best—you may bank on the 143rd. 
Sincerely, Kenneth D. Harlan, Headquarters 
Co., 143rd. F. A., A. E. F., France.” You'll 
have enough letters to answer when you get 
back, old man; and in the light of recent 
events, you'll be back soon. Good luck. 


KENNETH 
FRANCE.—We 
letters asking 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued ) 


Avrora BorEALIS, SypNEY—A _ thought, 
like a sword, should never be allowed to 
rust. Your questions were all right. You 
have heard by this time of Harold Lock- 
wood’s death. Fanny Ward’s first husband 
was Lewis, the South African diamond king; 
she has one daughter. Gail Kane in “The 
Daredevil,” last. Charlie Chaplin is married, 
to little Mildred Harris. Hazel Dav’n on the 
now. You'll hear from Wallie. Last 
letter I had from him he said he had almost 
1ad sunstroke that morning while out picking 
oranges in the back yard. 


ace 


H. F. S., Porrranp, Ore.—Every morn 
they ask me questions— So Olga Petrova is 
your favorite screeness. She is no longer 
with us, Olga isn’t; she’s back on the stage, 
in something they call “The Eighth Sin.” 
We have been surfeited with sins—remem- 
ber the “Seven Deadly Sins,” and the “Eter- 
nal Sin,” and the “Unpardonable Sin”—so 
if there is an eighth be sure the producers 
will find it out. 





THE EXTRA 
By Will Herford 


The reason why the “extra’s’”’ here 
To any one of sense is clear; 

- It’s only through the atmosphere 
That one may see the stars! 

















ArtsA DuNN, Frisco.—That’s a_ pretty 
name, Ailsa. I like that. A woman I know 
was immersed in war-work and self-sacrifice 
for the cause. I met her one day and asked 
her to lunch, but she said, “I have lunched” 
and held up her hand. Horrors—her finger 
nails, usually so brilliantly manicured, were 
quite absent. I told her she was really 
carrying things too far; but she relieved me 
by saying that she didn’t eat them—just 
broke them, at the Automat. Thank heaven 
the necessity for such noble sacrifice is over. 
Richard Barthelmess with Paramount. Owen 
Moore isn’t with any company at present. 
I imagine Jack Pickford will be back soon. 
Olive Thomas-Pickford is in New York now, 
where it is said she will go back to the 
Follies. 


M. L., Satr Lake City.—Sometimes the 
very thought of all you faithful Answer- 
Questions fans all over the country who 
read me so faithfully, who laugh so loyally 
at everything I say, who overlook my mis- 
takes and who are, in short, so faithful— 
the thought fills up my heart, emotion over- 
comes me, and I choke. Welcome, child, and 
may you never regret joining the Colyum. 
Pauline Frederick, Goldwyn, Culver City. 
Other addresses given elsewhere. Lillian Gish 
is working in the new Griffith pictures. Her 
latest appearance is in “The Greatest Thing 
in Life.” . 

ANNIE Laurie, BERKELEY.—Why don’t 
we ever answer any of those questions about 
ourself? We are so adorably interesting, 
too, are we? We wouldn’t be, if we told 
you about ourself. Plural sometimes, and 
singular all the time. I won’t give you the 
slightest hint as to what I look like; but I'll 
tell you what I wish I looked like—you 
know those arrow-collar men with the clefted 
chin and— That won’t do? Well, then, 
consult the portrait at the head of the 
Colyum. “Silver Spurs” does sound Foxey, 
doesn’t he? I’m answering his letter next. 
Read on and you'll find it. 


Marion R., RocHEster.—You're too late 
—TI just had a birthday. It won't do any 
good to ask me how old I was because I'll 
tell you that I’m just a year younger than 
I was last year. My hair is faintly grey at 
the temples—you think. He has. Never 
mind; Tom Meighan is Norma’s new lead- 
ing man. I refuse to print any more Ford 
aliases. Come again. 


Evetyn, New ZEALAND.—We have heard 
from you before. Sure of it. We're a jolly 
sort, and we are young and good-looking like 
you. Send us your stamps and we'll paper 
our office with them. And you would like 
our position if you simply love getting 
ietters; we get quite a few. I like you New 
Zealanders and Australians. If you ever 
come over here for a holiday be sure to 
stop in and see us. Doris kee with Charles 
Ray. Sure I'd like you and your boy. 
Marguerite Clark is thirty-one; Mary Miles 
Minter sixteen. I can swim; and dance; 
and play hand-ball. George Walsh, Fox, 
Hollywood. 


ANSWER MAN ApMIRER.—I have always 
wanted an admirer. That is, somebody 
who’d come right out and say, “I want my 
nom-de-plume to be, ‘Answer Man Admirer,’ 
because I like the Column—” something 
sweet like that. Frankly admiring and all. 
Thanks for saving our day. Oh gosh, we 
don’t look like Fatty Arbuckle. Fatty had 
to keep off the streets during the flu epi- 
demic; there was a ruling against crowds. 
Not that we don’t like Fatty y’understand 
but we wouldn’t want to look like him 
exactly. We have had those answers in re- 
peatedly; would suggest you look them up 
in the back issues of the Magazine. Dorothy 
Stone, daughter of Fred, isn’t in pictures. 
Mary Pickford is with First National now; 
that is, she releases through them. She 
isn’t going abroad. Mildred is the youngest 
Marsh; Mae next, then Marguerite. Thanks. 


Dotty, JoHNsTOowN.—Most of our cor- 
respondents are a la femme. It’s all right 
with me, except that I would like to see a 
letter in good virile masculine handwriting 
occasionally. Besides, baby-blue and pale- 
pink stationery is apt to be rather wearing 
on the eyes, after several years of it. Jack 
Pickford is married to Olive Thomas; John 
Bowers to Rita Heller, a non-professional. 
I wish you would read the department care- 
fully and ask me something that hasn’t been 
asked so many times before. 


Myrtte M., PittspurcH.—It must be 
dreadful to get so cynical that time is simply 
the tick of the clock and a good photoplay 
is just another movie. Kenneth Harlan was 
born in New York City in 1895. George 
Chesbro with Ruth Roland in “Hands 
Up.” You’re no bother; write again soon. 


LorETTA, MAMARONECK, N. Y.—The only 


sin is stupidity. Oh yes, all of us think so; 
but how few of us admit it. It is not true 
that Pearl White was run over by an auto- 
mobile and is now dead. She’s too busy at 
present working on her new serial, “The 
Lightning Raider,” which, Pathe promises, 
presents Pearl at her best. She’s always at 
her best. Irene Castle is in England now. 


SOMEWHERE IN INDIANA.—Walk 
right in. No-no, Muriel Ostriche isn’t Madge 
Evans’ mother. Ann Pennington does not 
have a singing role in Ziegfeld’s Follies. Why 
should Ann wish to sing? Eugene O’Brien 
is co-starring with Catherine Calvert in Para- 
mount’s Salvation Army picture. Blanche 
Sweet is in Hollywood. Jack Holt plays 
opposite the Paramount stars,—Enid Ben- 
nett, Clara K. Young, and for Lasky. I am 
undaunted; ask me some more. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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6,003 Burlingtons in 
the U.S. Navy— 


6,003 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U. S. battleships. 


Practically every vessel in the U. S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some have over 100 
Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is testimony to Burlington superiority. 


A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to “‘make good’’ cn a man-of-war. The constant 
vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from the Arctic to the 
Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch. If a watch wi!l stand up and give active service aboard a man-of-war, 
be at will stand up anywhere. 


51 - Jewel $#50 
@ Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only 32.50 a month. ‘Truly it is the master 
watch. 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, Fitted at 
the factory ina gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose from. You 
pay only the rock - bottom - direct - price — positively the exact piice that the wholesale dealer would have to pay. 


° / You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch, We 
See It First: ship the watch to you on approval. You are the sole judge. No 








. obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval. pore 4 
| Pe meee ee aa mame ok 
* : boi mi BS ad 
Write for Booklet! — 
H = 
Put your name and address in the coupon or ona letter Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1582, 
or post card now and get your Burlington Watch book free 19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

l and prepaid. You will know alot more about watch buy- Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your 
| ing when you read it. Too, you will see handsome illus- free book on watches with full explanation of your cash or 
F trations in full color of all the newest cases from which $2.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 
ee you have to choose. The booklet is free. Merely send 


your name and address on the coupon. 
EIB ov accteeecesnoceneese 








Burlington Watch Company, 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 1532 Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. I cits hiasseicetcticcas mei 
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go The Story of My Life—Geraldine Farrar 


(Continued from page 26) 

dogs. Perhaps a great deal of this atfection for them lay in my . 

ability to see in them fine “dramatic” material. For, as I i She was never afraid of animals 

grew out of babyhood, 1 came more and more to spend mee it but used them as characters m 

my idle time in pretending I and the dogs and cats were many of her childhood ret 
productions.” Below, on the back 

of a makebelieve dog, taken at 

Atlantic City. 


actors and actresses. My mother humored me in this 
pretense, and at my requisition provided me with the 
following “stock company’: a guinea pig, a chame- 
leon, two alligators, a bullfinch and a robin. 
I dramatized every toy and animal I had and 
every situation | stumbled into. My imagination 
took some wild liberties with most prosaic ma- 
terial. 
In my make-believe opera-performan 
mother always helped me with the scenery 
and costumes, and sometimes with the 
plot, although I generally insisted upon 
singing the prima donna roles, mother 
singing all the others. When I had 
been unruly about something and 
felt especially penitent, I insisted 
that mother sing the prima donna 
role, which she always gracious- 
ly accepted to do in recogni- 
tion of my humbled state of 
mind. 
My father also had a 
beautiful baritone, and if 
we coaxed him especial- 
ly hard, he would ~ —— 
sometimes consent : ~ On a girlish lark 
to join our play on Or... eis , one day, Geraldine 
Sunday. My fa- ¥ ; ; had her hair 
ther thought , ee ; blondined.” The 
that nothing ~~ 5 ; a dee \ picture below was 
ae ‘mnather i % , * " f- Mince taken during the 
: 5 ; six months she re- 
could do ‘ ” i. 2 mained a blonde. 
would be 


wrong, 

and al- 

though, in later 

years, he could not 
always understand her 
motives, he al- 
ways fol- 


Miss Farrar’s 
father, one- 
time profes- 
sional base- 
ball player 
and a musi- 
cian of un- 
developed 


talent. 


lowed blindly wherever she led. On'y recently I asked him why it was that he 
never cultivated his voice, for I tell him jokingly, he might have become ‘a 
worthy rival of Amato’s. “Oh,” he answered, “I never thought that an able- 
bocied man ought to go in for that sort of thing for a living. Baseball was more 
to my liking, and singing in choir Sunday was sufficient exercise for my vocal 
chords.” i 

The stage has always been, and still is, quite as real to me as life off the stage, 

(Continued on page 92) 
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6-Piece Set #7 
Fumed Solid Oak“ 


O A Room Full of Furniture 
Send only $1.00 and we will ship you this handsome 6-piece library set. 
mmm = Only $1.00 down, then $2.50 a month, or only $23.95 in all, A positively staggering 

DOWN value and one of the biggest bargains we have ever offered. Look at the massive set, 

clip the coupon below and have it shipped on approval. Then see for yourself what a beautiful set it is, ‘ 

If you do not like it, return it in 30 days and we will return your money. All you have to do is send 

the coupon with $1.00. This magnificent library set is not shown in our regular catalog. The value is 

so wonderful and the demand so great that there aren’t enough to go around, so send today — sure, 

Either have set sent for you to see, or tell us to mail catalog. 


io ? ieces This superb six-piece library set is made of selected solid oak throughout, finished in rich. dull ‘ 


waxed, brown fumed oak, Large arm rocker and arm chair are 36 inches high, seats 19x19 
inches. Sewing rocker and reception chair are 36 inches high, seats 17x17 inches. All four 
pieces are luxuriously padded, seats upholstered in brown imitation Spanish leather. 
with roomy magazine shelf below, and beautifully designed ends. 


Library table has 24x34 inch top, 
Jardiniere stand measures 17 inches high, with 

22 inch top. Clip the coupon below, and send it to us with $1.00, and we will ship the entire six pieces, subject to your approval. 

Shipped K. D. or set up. We ship K. D. so as to save you as much as 


No C. O. D. 
Money back if not pleased. Order by No. BS260A. Send $1.00 with order ; $2.50 monthly. Price, only $23.95. No discount for cash, 


ActNow—WhileThisSpecial Offer Lasts 


Don’t wait a day longer. Sit down today and send in the coupon for this 6-piece fumed Solid Oak Library Set. For a limited 
time only are we able to offer you this stupendous bargain, Prices, as you know, on everything are going up, up, up. It is impossible to tell just what 
day it will be necessary for us to increase the price of this wonderful fumed Solid Oak Library Set. Soact, but act quick. Fill out the coupon and 
send it to us with the first small payment and we will ship you this wonderful 6-piece fumed Solid Oak Library Set. Pieces not sold separately, 





























price. We cannot offcr any discount from these sensational prices, 


30 Days’ Trial Free Bargain Catalog 


Our guarantee protects Send for it. Shows thou 
you. Ifnot perfectly satisfied. sdnds of bargains in furniture, 
return the article at our ex- jewelry, carpets, rugs, cur- 
pense within 30 daysand get tains, silverware, stoves, porch 
your money back—also any and lawn furniture, women’s, 
freight you paid. Could any men’s and children’s wearing ap- 
offer be fairer? parel. Send the coupon today. 





STRAUS & SCHRAM (lInc.) w233tn street 


Easy Payments , (imme 
x) CY 

yr ay end This Coupon “fe: tiacouen 

Open an account with as. We trust honest people, no matter e —— —. (Inc.) 

where you live. Send for this wonderful bargain shown above or choose ‘ o lept - th St., Chicago 

f: our big catalog, One price to all cash orcredit. No discount for o 

oust. Not one penny extra for credit. “Do not ask for a special cash Along with $1.00 to us , 


now, Have this fine library 
set shipped on 30 days’ trial, 


© _ Enclosed find $1.00. Ship special ad- 

@” vertised 6-Piece Fumed Oak Library 

@ Suite. tam tohave 80 days’ free trial. If 
¢ ' I keep the suite I will pay you $2.50 month- 


y.. If not satisfied, I am to return the suito 














. te within 30 days and you are to refund my 
We will also send our big Bar ain ~ money and any freight charges I paid. 
Catalog listing thousands - mo ? J] 6-Piece Library Set, No. B5260A, $23.95. 
ing bargains. Only a small first ra 
paymentand balanceinmonth- @ Name 
ly payments for anything you ~ 
want. Send coupon today. ra Addr pomneescsnnsenee ii 
o 
CHICAGO gf gt. ie 
a 8f you ONLY want catalog put X in box below 


C) Cream Separators (©) Furniture and S' 
©) Men’s, Women’s ‘and Children's Clothing Co Palos CD Reving 
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“I’m happy be- 
cause I took 


The New Way 
in Typewriting 





Course. It has 


enabled me to 
éarn more mon- 
ey than other 
girls.” 





The New Way in 
Typewriting 


is a course of home study, so far in 
advance of any other, that once started 
your lessons become a fascinating game. 
You reach the pinnacle of success, big 
wages and executive positions with 
very little effort. 


Stenographers in Demand 


Competent stenographers—men and 
women—are always needed. At present 
the demand far exceeds the supply in 
every section of the country, and sala- 
ries are higher and promotion quicker 
than at any previous time. 


Amazing Results 


The NEW WAY in Typewriting is not 
an experimental effort on our part—we 
have graduated thousands of students during 
the past seventeen years, and they all were 
surprised at the ease with which they learned, 
and they all command large salaries today. 


Money and Time Saver 


Against the months of wearisome practice 
required by the old methods, the NEW WAY 
offers to the beginner a few weeks of interest- 
ing study — ten easily learned lessons — based 
upon special gymnastic finger exercises away 
from the machine — saves money, worry and 
time. Guarantees, at the end of the course, a 
writing rate of 80 to 100 words per minute with 
the greatest possible degree of accuracy. 


Free, Splendid Offer 


The coupon below will bring you a book con- 
taining a more interesting account of the NEW 
WAY in Typewriting. It tells how to become 
an expert, and explains our system of instruc- 
tions. Read what others have done —read 
about our ridiculously low tuition fees, which 
can be paid little by little. Send coupon now. 


THETILILOSS SCHOOL 
NEw WAY IN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
7522 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
FENTLEMEN: Knowing that I am not obligated 
in any way, lI am writing for FREE NEW WAY 
in Typewriting and Shorthand Book, 











The Story of My Life 


(Continyed from page go) 


and one kind critic said of me: “therein lies 
the secret of her power over her audiences.” 

In fact, recently in the movies I was so 
carried away with my portrayal in “The 
Hell Cat” that I emerged from one of the 
violent scenes with my face badly lacerated, 
and if it hadn't been for the prompt and 
skillful surgical administrations of my hus- 
band, Mr. Tellegen (the nearest doctor was 
fifty miles away) I might have become per- 
manently disqualified for acting before the 
camera. 

Although my father has always been most 
severe in his criticism of any lack of per- 
fection in my voice or acting, and told me 
what he thought frankly, to my face, his 
anger descended with vehemence upon all 
those who dared to criticise me or others un- 
justly. 

One time at the opera—the double bill of 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” was 
being presented, Caruso, Amato and myself, 
being in the former—my father came in 
late and stood in the back of the Metropoli- 
tan auditorium among a hetrogenous crowd 
of evil-smelling standees, vociferous and de- 
risive of all that transpired on the stage. 

Caruso was the first one to come out. 

“Oh,” one of them remarked in a con- 
temptuous tone of voice, “there is one sign 
of the great stupidity of the organization 
of the Metropolitan. Why should they select 
him for the role—he’s fat and ugly, and his 
voice greatly deteriorated—Bah !” 

My father shifted to one foot and glared 
at the speaker. Then Amato came forward. 

“That man!” exclaimed another, “why he 
has no more voice than a crow. How won- 
derful So-and-So would have been in his 
part.” 

Father shifted to the other foot. His 
glare became more intense. Then I came 
out. 

“And there,” remarked another of the bale- 
ful group, “is the height of all stupidity. 
How she ever got into the Metropolitan is 
a mystery. Now if Madame So-and-So 
(mentioning an unknown singer) were only 
singing in this role, we would hear some- 
one.” 

My father silently wheeled about, took 
two of the mourners by their necks and 
propelled them bodily out into the outer 
lobby. 

“Now, see here,” he commanded, “if I hear 
another disparaging word about any of the 
singers on the stage, I'll give you your 
deserts! If the performers do not please you, 
stay away; but once you are in, keep quiet 
and let the rest of us folks enjoy what we 
have’ paid to hear and see!” 

The men were so frightened they went 
back and never opened their mouths until 
the very end, and then they sneaked quietly 
away, keeping a vigilant eye upon my father 
to see that he did not follow. 

I always had the utmost faith in a certain 
power of magnetism; it seemed as though 
from my youngest days, I felt that I could 
influence others, and often I experimented 
just to see what effects I could produce. 

At an early age, one cannot be actually 
conscious perhaps of one’s magnetic powers, 
but I do well remember that Ii had always a 
certain feeling of security in directing the 
affairs of my playmates. I was their leader 
by reason of security of physical and mental 
force, and could obtain results from the most 
timid and obstinate in games, studies. or 
school entertainments by just that spirit of 
cooperation, and by instilling confidence into 
the less vital little beings than myself. 

I have held in my hand a wounded 
sparrow whose fright was pitiful to see, and 
so calmed it that in ten days it would perch 
on my finger, well and happy. 

I have mounted a “bad” horse and with 
never a switch won his confidence and lamb- 


emerged from the shop a blonde. 


like behavior. Any dog or cat would come 
to me—and even a chameleon, attached to 
my dress by a slender chain, would bask on 
my shoulder. 

Perhaps I was more aware of that elusive 
magnetism with children. When small feet 
were restless at school and hours dragged, 
it was I who sat at the piano and played 
patriotic songs, or recited, or led the class 
in pretty gymnastics, aad made the hours 
seem less tedious. 

My mother tells me that I did not do 
things as other children—that I always found 
a different way, and she discovered very early 
in my career that when left alone, I would 
immediately put into practice as many of 
my ideas that I could crowd into the space 
of time I had for my own freedom. One 
day when I was just seven, I decided to 
surprise my mother with a photograph of 
myself taken on my birthday. So putting 
on my hat and coat, I slipped out of the 
door, and hastened to the only photographer 
of which Melrose boasted. I told him my 
mission and he was perfectly willing to help 
me effect my surprise. 

“Smile and look at the camera, please,” 
he said, treating me with all the politeness 
due a regular customer, to my great delight. 

“Oh, no,” I answered. “I don’t think I'll 
look at the camera, if you don’t mind. 
Everybody does that. I want something dif- 
ferent,” and casting down my eyes in what 
I thought was a very coquettish manner, I 
said, “You may take me now, please.” 

At another time my experimental pro- 
pensities led me to results of a more dis- 
appointing quality. It was while I was 
studying in Paris, and mother’s headache 
had kept her to her room all day. I was 
told not to go out alone under any circum- 
stances, and it seemed as though the day 
was going to be dull and uneventful, when 
late in the afternoon two of the girls in my 
singing class called to ask whether I would 
not accompany them to the hair-dresser’s. 

My mother agreed to this apparently inno- 
cent errand and we sallied forth, full of gay 
spirits and student chatter. When we arrived 
at the hairdresser’s I suddenly wondered how 
I would look if my hair were golden. The 
natural color of my lock always having been 
black, I envied fair-haired people. Before 
the others knew what I was about, I seated 
myself in one of the chairs and demanded 
that M’sieu peroxide my hair. The girls 
coaxed and threatened, but I was adamant. 
I would not budge until the hairdresser did 
as he was bid. So in an hour’s time I 
I must 
confess, though, the effect was disappointing, 
and although I quaked within, I would not 
admit to anyone that I was not highly de- 
lighted with the result. 

So putting on a truly triumphant manner, 
I went to my mother’s room and said: 

“Mamma dear, the loveliest thing has hap- 
pened to me—don’t you think I look ever 
so much more beautiful with golden hair?” 
I will not describe what followed. It is suf- 
ficient to relate that within six months my 
tresses were their natural color, or as nearly 
so as the effects of the chemicals would per- 
mit in that short time. 

When I was about ten years old the 
brother of a girl friend of mine returned 
from his studies in England. All of the 
girls were impressed by his grandiloquent 
manner, and even I, who had: never greatly 
noticed the masculine sex, was interested, 
until I discovered that he was utterly lack- 
ing in musical appreciation. He seemed to 
fancy my companionship but because I could 
not charm him through music, I decided I 
didn’t like him. Then, one day he was 
drowned while skating and—lo! instantly I 
was a widow—in. imagination! With all the 
actress’ technique I could muster I played 
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my tragic role. I dressed in black, went to 
school eloquently sorrowful, bewildered the | 
school-mates and my parents as well and | 
when the frenzy of mourning had passed, 
felt myself greatly benefitted, in a dramatic 
way. The pretense lasted six weeks, and then 
the mood went at once, as it had come. 
Strange—was it not?—that this unfortunate 
youth who had meant absolutely nothing to 
me, had thrown me into such a fit of sorrow ? 
Not so strange though, when you understand 
the part the dramatic element played in my 
makeup. 

When I had left grammar school, I faced 
the term in high school with great unhappi- 
ness. I wished to apply all my time now 
to the study of music, to abandon general 
schooling. .My love for mythology, history 
and literature somewhat alleviated my hatred 
for the high school. I detested mathematics. 

At the age of twelve years I was selected 
to play the role of Jenny Lind, the great 
singer, in the annual pageant of famous 
women, conducted in conjunction with the 
annual May Carnival in Melrose. I was in- 
structed to sing “Home, Sweet Home,” but 
with temperamental disregard for the instruc- 
tions of the committee, I decided to sing an 


aria in Italian first. For I decided that the 
prima donna of my dreams would certainly 
be more typical in some foreign tongue. AI- e e 





though I didn’t know a word of Italian, I 
surreptitiously studied an aria from “Faust.” 


It was Seibel’s “Flower Song,’ the great 

mezzo Scalchi used to sing. Imagine my On Quaker Oats at the Cost 
pleasure at being overwhelmed with applause | :. 

at my aria. The citizens of Melrose, indif- of a Single Chop 


ferent to my Italian, screamed their appro- 
bation and I was recalled again and again, 
to finish with “Home, Sweet Home.” 

I was living in the clouds after that ap- 
pearance. I believed my career had actually 


Measured by calories—the energy unit—one chop has about the same 
food value as a dish of Quaker Oats. 


The dish of oats costs one-half cent. The chop costs ten times that or 


begun! And I had worn my first low neck — ’ ; 

sown | So with many foods. Meats, eggs and fish will average more than ten 
~ Qut of this event came an incident that times Quaker Oats’ cost. The average mixed diet will cost five times as 
amounts to a turning point in my career. much for the same energy units. 

One of my audience was a pupil of Mrs. Think what that means. A meat breakfast for one will cost as much 
J. H. Long, then the best-known singing as a Quaker Oats breakfast for ten—for an equal energy value. 


teacher in Boston. This friend insisted that And the Quaker Oats breakfast means vastly better feeding. The oat 
I accompany her to Boston and sing for the 


; : is almost a complete food—the greatest food we have. 
famous music-mistress. Although my father < ; ; 
doubted the wisdom of the visit. my mother Yet each 32-cent package saves about $3.00, if used to displace meat. 
and I overruled him. Mrs. Long was de- The best way to cut down your food cost is to breakfast on Quaker Oats. 
lightful to me and accepted me as a pupil 
immediately. To this teacher I owe thanks 





for my proper guidance in my early musical ‘ 
years. What Food Costs Per 1000 Calories 
: During my lessons in Boston T sang in the At the Gucet Gites Dites 
Congregational Church in Melrose. Of my 

popularity in this choir, I refer to my ' Quaker Oats . . . Sc DriedBeef . . . 70c 
mother’s scrap-book in which is pasted my Round Steak . . . 4lc SaltCodfish. . . 78c 
first press notice. It is from the “Melrose Veal Cutlets . . . 57c Canned Peas . . 54c 
Journal,” dated May 21, 1895: Fresh Halibut . . . 53c InHen’sEggs . . 70c 











Miss Geraldine Farrar, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Farrar, has a voice 
of great power and richness. Many 


who heard her for the first time, at the 
Vesper .Service last Sunday afternoon, 
were greatly surprised. She is only 


thirteen years of age, but has a future 
of great promise, and it is _ believed F . : 
that Melrose will some day be proud of Flaked from Big Grains Only 
her attainment in the world of music. ‘ 

Get Quaker Oats every time get but ten pounds from a 
you order, because of the extra bushel. 
flavor. They are flaked from When such a grade costs you 
queen grains only—just the _ no extra price, it is due to your- 
big, rich, flavory oats. We self that you get it. 


I often wonder, reading that over, what 
the newspaper prophet thinks of his ability 
to judge embryo talent. Not that I was 
surprised by his prophecy. For I honestly 
believed in the inevitability of my success. 

Through the prestige of my instructor and Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
a —— amie) I drifted —_ we es Bansd de the Bar Wes ond Gk 
into the realms of true musical art and after : é 
I had sat through a winter season of the Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
Castle Square Opera Company in Boston and : 
later the Maurice Grau Grand Opera Com- 
pany I indeed had definitized my musical 
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The Hermo Co. 
Chicago, I, 

Gentlemen 

I take great pleas- 
ure in telling you 
how highly I regard 
the excellent ; 
preparations. After 
a strenuous day be- 
fore the camera, ™ 
the studio or out on 
location your He rmo 
Almond Cream, @ 
Hermo Face Powder 
especially, are de- 
lightfully refresh- 
ing. am_recom- 
mending Herma 
prepare ations tom 
Sriends."’ {Sioned 


VIRGINIA VALLI 


“The Excellent Hermo Preparations 


This famous photoplay star, Virginia Valli, voices the 
universal opinion of the stars of the screen and stage, as 
well as society women everywhere, when she speaks in 
her letter to us of “the excellence of the Hermo prep- 
arations."" In order that we may induce YOU to try 
the entire line, and especially our three famous leaders: 
HERMO ALMOND CREAM, unequalled for cleansing 
refreshing, an excellent Skin I 1; 

HERMO FACE POWDER, daintly perfumed, very h 
est quality, adheres perfectly (flesh, white and brun te), ai 
WERMO COMPACT ROUGE, the natural tint, whi 


the finishing touch tothe complexion, we make t 


Introductory Offer bod —— gen n 1. 


Powder; a full size 50c jar of Hermo Almond Cream; and a full 
size ote box of He me Compact Rouge, with yelc ur puff and 
mirror, and our Hermo Beauty Bo« ~ ¥ ‘Guide see 
FULL $2 WORTH FOR ONLY $1. Only one toa family 





g> 


. 4 

IS GUARANTE 

PLEASE OR YOUR MO! NEY WiLL - REFU NUDED 

by money order, currency, or U. mys. Don 
‘ORDE R TOD. ‘A 


wonderful bargain pass. 
HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 12,  CHCAGR, ML. 


WAN TE _ TRAVELING 


SALES MEN 


Don’t be content to go back to 
peace time salaries. Be a Traveling 
Salesman—The demand exceeds the supply. 
Get into the selling game NOW when Travel- 
ing Salesmen are needed more than ever. 


Free Employment Service 


Thousands of men and women have been trained 
through our Home Study Course and our Free Employ- 
ment Bervice has helped thousands to success. -t us 
do the same for you. Write today for big Free 
Book, List of Openings, and full particulars. Address: 


NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 21-B Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


EARN $35 10$100 A WEEK| 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty ~ 


Have a youthful apper arance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. No drugs.no big exvense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
eanes MILDRED en, COURSE 

Dept. 17, 624 Ay = 

(A bre i 


‘Remit 
t let this 
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Violin, Hawaiian Guitar 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 
mpils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Viol 
kulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Ban} oabs lutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept.424, CHICAGO, ILL, 


To first 


n. Mandolin, 














AGENTS NO MONEY 


REQUIRED 
We start any responsible woman or man in toilet 
goods business without one cent. Write for our 
new plan, hundreds of thousands of dollars already 
spent for advertising, you get the benefit of this. 
Experience unnecessary, we show you how. 


BERRY’S BEAUTIOLA CO., 8th & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 





| secretary, 








ambitions. I heard Calvé sing “Carmen” 
and nothing had ever impressed me as this 


| rendition. 


When we arrived abroad, mother with 
a true intuition, which both of us in after 


| years marvelled at, knew exactly what to do. 


She did not make the mistake that many 
operatic aspirants make of joining the 
American colonies in the various European 
capitals. For the most part these colonies 
are made up of students who, although 
really in earnest and striving to the best 
of their ability to find a foothold on the 
first rung of the ladder of success, waste a 
great deal of time in achieving and carrying 
out a certain so-called Bohemian atmosphere. 


They spend too much of their time in talk 
at the rooms, and they fritter away their 
enezgies. My mother always knew her own 
mind and the best thing for me. Her chief 
aim was to procure for me a thorough mu- 
sical education. My mother’s first move 
was to get the very best teacher to be had, 
and the next that I should have plenty of 
time and freedom from practical matters 
to devote entirely to my studies. 

(Next month Miss Farrar will tell PHoTo- 
PLAY’S readers, in her owit words, of her 
first days in Paris and of the glamour and 
intoxication the artistic capital of the 
world held for ter young New England 
mind.) 





The Romance of the News Reel 


(Concluded from page 75) 


noninflammable film—‘nonflam” they call 
it for short—made by Pathe in France, 
which can be sent through the mails. Every 
day, from the factory in Jersey City, two 
hundred to three hundred foot strips of the 
best. material received, were sent by mail to 
all parts of the country. It was expensive, 
because the film cost more and the ma- 
chinery was intricate. What might have 
happened can never be known. With the 
outbreak of war it was impossible to import 
the film, and Pathe went back to two re- 
leases a week. 

The arrangement with Selig lasted a year, 
and for a few months of 1o1r5 Hearst and 
Vitagraph issued a News Weekly. This was 
unsatisfactory, and in March, 1016, the 
Hearst International News Service was estab- 
lished. In the fall of the same year, Uni- 
versal doubled its news output by producing 
a second weekly release, Current Events, in 
addition to the Animated Weekly. Then, in 
Janutry, 1017, came the Hearst-Pathe com- 
bination, which terminated last month, the 
two years’ contract having expired. 

Meanwhile the Mutual Weekly, struggling 
along at a loss, was about to be thrown into 
the discard, when early in 1918 a publicity 
man with a nimble Irish mind, Terry Ram- 
saye, hit upon an idea which carried the 
Hatrick theory of the news reel a step 
further. The name adopted was The Screen 
Telegram. The Ramsaye principle also was 
to entertain, and he doubted gravely that 
news was entertaining, for the most part. 
The test of the suitability of a subject for 
the Screen Telegram was threefold—was it 
unique—was it timely, was it beautiful? For 
example: 

Many cities had 
“Minute of - Prayer 
cameraman was 


instituted the noonday 
for the Allies.” <A 
sent to a small town in 


| Illinois, a typical little American community. 


He photographed the people as they suddenly 
halted all activities, on the street, in their 


homes, in the shops, when the moment of 
prayer arrived. He reproduced a modern 
version of Millet’s painting, “The Angelus.” 
He recorded the quiet solemnity of the oc- 
casion. It was not news, but it was unique, 
timely, and beautiful. The Screen Telegram 
succeeded sufficiently so that when Hearst 
decided to form his combination he bought 
it. 

The dissolution of the Hearst-Pathe part- 
nership brought out a caustic exchange of 
explanations. The Hearst announcement, 
disregarding the fact that there was a Pathe 
Weekly six years before he entered the field, 
stated that “After December 24, 1918, the 
name of Pathe will be eliminated from this 
famous reel, and it will assume its original 
name of the Hearst International News.” 
To this Pathe replied, “Pathe News has been 
famous since its inception, ten years ago, and 
the best evidence of its fame is the fact that 
during the last two years it has survived 
with flying colors the criticisms and censure 
directed against it as a result of the popular 
misconception of the reason for the joinder 
of the name of Hearst with that of Pathe.” 

So much for the history of the screen- 
paper, its evolution, and the means by which 
it is produced. As for its status in the 
esteem of the public, ask of the theatre 
owners, who dare not leave it off their 
programs: But you, who are of that public, 
do not need to ask. You know, today as 
never before, what the news reel has meant 
in these years of war. You who have hus- 
bands, brothers and sons in France, know 
what it has meant to you to glimpse some- 
thing of the conflict, to realize the awful 
devastation in France and Belgium. 

And finally, the power of this vast agency 
for the dissemination of fact has been recog- 
nized in the highest circles. In Red Cross 
drives, in Liberty Loan Campaigns, it has 
proved its force, until it is placed hardly 
second in influence to the newspaper itself. 





Better Photoplay League and the Industry 


(Concluded from page 77 


“Selection rather than Censorship.” This is 
the logical solution of the problem, as we 
have endeavored to indicate in the foregoing 


| paragraphs. 


Among the many national organizations 
that are associated with the League in its 
effort to put before the public clean, whole- 
some, instructive pictures is the Women’s 
Committee of the American Defense Society, 
whose executive in this regard is its acting 
Miss LaVergne Edmond. This 
committee has recently confined its efforts 
in the Better Film line to the selection and 
»resentation of patriotic films, and with this 
motive in mind has not only succeeded in 
introducing in over one thousand American 
cities a “Better Film Night,” thus further- 


‘ing general patriotic education, but has se- 


cured funds to finance one of the greatest 


patriotic nati in the record of the 
past year. 

The great “Victory Month” just closed 
has been a month of interlude, of recon- 
struction, reorganization, rebeginning, the 
world over. From now on The Better 
Photoplay League of America must take its 
share in the burdens of peace, and the mul- 
titudinous new problems, in amusement and 
education, which peace will bring. 

Next month these pages will record fur- 
ther great strides in organization, and not 
only in organization, but in practical ac- 
complishment. If you are not already in 
the bandwagon of selective progress, climb 
in now, for its motor—Better Photoplay 
League—is gaining in revolutions every mo- 
ment. 
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and solicited a testimonial. Mr. Chaplin | 


—who is not a tooter, but a fiddler—re- | [OR A SINGLE 
plied: “If you happen to have a spare | 

Stradivarius knocking about send it out. | 

I promise to have my photograph taken | oe. 





with it, and will give you a letter saying D R AW i i F 


that I can recommend it highly.” 

HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial art- 
ists are frequently paid $1,000 and more for single illus- 
trations or designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 


Everyone may not achieve such remarkable success — but the oppor- 
tunities before you now in this splendid profession have never been excelled. 
Commercial artists -— both men and women — who have developed their 
ability through proper training readily earn $35, $50, $75 a week and up. 


Millions Paid Yearly for Commercial Art 


Now that the War is over this demand will grow by leaps and bounds. 
Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others buy millions 
of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations every year. Good commer- 
cial art is vital to modern business — and artists who can produce it earn 
extraordinary incomes. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 

















If you like to draw, learn in your spare time through the Federal home-study method 

—a proven result-getter by the success of hundreds of Federal students. The course is 
fascinating, easy to learn and apply, and endorsed by leading illustrating companies, 
designers and commercial artists as America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. 


On the Federal Advisory Council are such nationally recognized artists as Charles E. 
Chambers, Magazine and Story Illustrator, whose drawings for * ‘Get- Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford”’ in Cosmopolitan are familiar to millions; Franklin Booth, “Painter with the 
Pen,”’ whose wonderful line drawings are constantly appearing in magazines; Harold 
Gross, Designer for the Gorham Co: DB & Lavin, Head of the Chicago Tribune Art 
Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, of ““Cream of Wheat” fame; Matlack Price, an authority on 
Posters, and others. You can profit by the advice, experience and success of these men, 
who have produced hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of commercial art, for 
each has contributed an exclusive original lesson to the Federal Course. ; 


Send Today for “Your Future” aa 


What about your future? The well- prepared reap the 
rewards of life. Send today for “Your Future,” a56-page 
book beautifully illustrated in colors, showing remarkable | %& SILKN IT 

work by Federal Students, 

telling of their successes, SILANE 
and of opportunities in this 30 
field that will open your 
eyes. In the great era of 
reconstruction we are en- 
tering the trained man or 
woman will win out — as 
sureas the sunrise. Why hes- 
itate’ If you would succeed, . 
every day, every hour is pre- ‘i - 
cious to you. Get this book— id * 
send the coupon NOW with- ' 
out obligating yourself in 
any way. 


























Lady Sybil Grant, the daughter of Lord 
Rosebefry, turns camerawoman in a Lon- 
don street, for the Red Cross. Only over 
there they call her a “bioscope operator.” 















ONDER what Herbert Brenon in- 

tends doing? PHOTOPLAY has a 
letter from him at Lille, dated November 
4th—just a week before the signing of 
the armistice. His remade government 
picture in England is completed, and it 
seems likely that he will again be an 
active directoral factor in America. 







AE MARSH’S Goldwyn contract 

expires in March. Nothing has 
been said, on either side, about its re- 
newal. Or to the contrary, for that 
matter. 








OVEMBER was a busy month for 

Henry Walthall. In it he was di- 
vorced, married, and started his biggest 
film contract to date. Having secured a 
divorce in Chicago, Mr. Walthall was 
married the following day to Miss Mary 
Charleson, the film actress, in Crown 
Point, Ind., and forthwith all the busy- 
body lawyers who had nothing else to 
chatter about began wondering aloud 
whether his nuptials were legal. Mr. 











COUPON 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 
3209 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. § | ‘YOUR’ FUTU 


=) a5 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me “Your Future,” without obli- 
gating me in any way. 
















































Walthall left almost immediately for Ca- 

lifornia, accompanied by his bride. He PE iincitrmindecetunanans te tetesseeeeeeeneees sea eeecesereteeeseeseeeseeereneeeceaenerenes 
is under contract with the National Film (Write your address plainly in the margin.) 

Corporation to make eight films in ror1o. t 

“The Long Lane Turning,” by Amelie 
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Rives, is to be one of his first stories. 
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CHARLES RAY 

Ince-Paramount star, says: 

Che most vital need of the 
motion picture profession is 
original scenarios. I believe the 
Palmer Plan of instruction to 
be the best direct means ofgain- 
ing the knowledge necessary to 
successful scenario construc. 
tion, and I heartily recommend 
itt» young writers. The more 
I think of it, the better I like 
it;and I think it is just the sys- 
tem that is needed at present.”’ 


VERNON HOAGLAND 
Scenario writer of Los 

Angeles, says: 

After thoroughly digesting 
the Pilmer Plan I wroteafive- 
reel drama and submitted it to 
one of the largest producing 
companies. It was chosen from 
a stack of scripts and imme- 
diately recommended for pro- 
duction. I don’t know how to 
say enough for your Plan. 
‘There is nothing like it. There 
has never been anything 
like it. It paves the way to 
success for the unknown 
photoplay writer,” 





Palmer Photoplay Corp., 
712 1. W. Hellman Bidg., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Please send me, without 
obligation, your new book- 
let, ** The Secret of Suc- 
cessful Photoplay Writ- 
ing.”’ Also, Special Supple- 
ment containing auto- 
graphed letters from the 
leading producers, stars, 
directors, etc, 
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“Author ! Author !” 


How few of us—as we sit there intent upon a five-reel 
‘thriller’ — give even a flicker of thought to the author! 
Yet, in many respects, he (or she) is the most important 
person in the photoplay. 

More and more — producers, stars and directors have come 
to regard the author as the most vital necessity in motion 
pictures. For without a constant flow of new photoplay 
material this gigantic industry would soon totter, and fall. 


The contention that the story is of far greater importance 
than the star has been proved so conclusively that the oppor- 
tunity for trained photoplay writers is greater today than ever 
before. There is no question about it! 


Today -the stor 
is the thin 


But — make no mistake: there is a world of ditference be- 
tween the usual story and the motion-picture ‘‘story.’’ 
Literary talent or genius is NOT required. All that you need 
— all that the producers want— are IDEAS expressed in the 
action-language of the screen, 

And this is exactly what the Palmer Plan of Photoplay 
Writing trains you to do. It is the first plan of photoplay 
instruction that shows you by direct example how to put your 
It is the frs¢ plan of 
its kind to be indorsed by the foremost producers, stars, 
directors and scenario editors in America. 


stories into proper, acceptable form, 


The Palmer Plan is not a mere book nor a *‘school,’’ nor 
a tedious correspondence course. It is a concise, clean-cut 
plan prepared by a man who has written and sold hundreds of 
successful photoplays. For Frederick Palmer is one of the most 
prolific screen authors in America—the man who in nine 
months wrote fifty-two scenarios for ‘*Universal.”’ 


In language so clear and simple that anyone can understand 
—he brings the studio home to you—reveals the story- 
structure around which ALL successful photoplays are built 
— lays bare the ‘‘little tricks of the trade’’—shows you where 
to find plot material and how to recognize it—shows you what 
the producers want and do not want —tells you the things you 
must know to put your stories over. 


If you want to know about the famine in photoplays — and 
the fabulous prices producers are willing to pay for the right 
material; if you want to know how to win name and fame and 
the money-rewards that come with success in this fascinating 
field —the least you can do is to send today for our new 
illustrated booklet, ‘*The Secret of Successful Photoplay 
Writing.”’ Send for your copy at once— it’s free! Don’t 
delay — write today! Mail the coupon NOW! 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued) 

*M glad to see a certain beautiful lady 

of the shadows again so vitally active 
in the domestic sort of photoplay that she 
does so much better than anyone else. 
Ever since her director-husband’s sudden 
death, last winter, they’ve been saying 
that her broken heart was buried with 
him. Lately, though, she has had at least 
the surcease of intense and continued ac- 
tivity. Her sorrow still smoulders in her 
eyes—when you find them looking out at 
you from the screen—but she is lovlier 
than ever, and her art is surer. Keep on, 
brave, beautiful lady! 


RANCIS X. and Beverly Bayne Bush- 
man are, at this writing, alleged to be 
near the conclusion of a one-year con- 


| tract with the Vitagraph company, at a 
| salary of $3000 per week, for the serv- 


| ices of both. 


HE continual rumor of domestic 

misery in the Willard Mack-Pauline 
Frederick family caused Mr. Mack, last 
month, to give a remarkable letter to the 
newspapers in which he said that his be- 
setting sin was not a wandering heart but 
a wandering thirst, and that Miss Fred- 
erick had but recently rescued him, not 
from a love affair, but from a protracted 
spree. He likened himself to the weakest 
member in a flock, continually followed by 
the relentless wolf of gossip. Mr. Mack 
can best be described as an accentric 
genius, in work and personal habits. Much 
of his writing and acting has been ex- 
traordinary; much even less than or- 
His marriages have taken on the 
odd colors of his own existence. Divorc- 
ing his wife, an actress, he married Mar- 
jorie Rambeau and introduced her to 
Broadway, along which she has become 
great. The Rambeau-Mack break-up was 
no surprise to midtown New York, though 
it seemed indeed a tragedy to her—a tra- 
gedy upon which broad farce cast its light 
when it developed that a “nobleman” for 
whom Miss Rambeau had stood sponsor 
turned out to be a discharged cook. Let us 
hasten to add that there was no note of 
romance here; only a sincere and in- 
fluential woman’s attempt to help a man 
she thought worthy. 


ISS RAMBEAU’S film _appear- 
ances, in certain wretchedly put on 
Mutuals, were an even greater injustice 
to her than to her audiences. She is 
starting out again, under new auspices. 


| Let us hope that a press agent is not con- 
sicered her chief necessity. 


N a welter of November marriages I 
- believe picture followers will be more 
than ordinarily interested to hear that 
that admirable villainess, Maud George, 


has become the wife of Arthur Ford, 
| business manager for Lois Weber. 


Jack 
Gilbert—Ince-Triange-Paramount — mar- 
ried Olivia Burwell, a non-professional. 
Hal Cooley, Enid Bennett’s leading man, 
married Miss Elizabeth Bates, of Atlanta. 
Do you recall that startling tull-page pic- 
ture of Jose Ruben and Mary Nash, in 
last month’s PHotopLtAay—the branding 
scene of “I. O. U.?” Even before that 
reached your eyes, Miss Nash was Mrs. 
Ruben. 
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We're rather safe in promising that this pilot will not make a specialty of tours in “no man’s 


land.” 


We think the world would suffer a great loss if she did. She hereby proves her- 


self an amphibian, adaptable to the gay life in air or water — in which latter element you 
know her as Phyllis Haver, a Sennett decoration. 


HAT should the law of fair play, at 

least, allow a clever press agent 
who puts over a bad picture? Recently 
such a press agent put over such a film. 
It was a very bad film, but it became a 
financial success, and exploitation and 
manipulation was no small part of the 
triumph. Now the maker, a late arrival 
among celluloid manufacturers, claims all 
the credit, and talks of an embezzlement 
indictment. I confess my sympathies are 
with the P. A. 


HE announcement of Priscilla Dean’s 

engagement to Capt. Edward Ricken- 
backer, American ace of aces, is a fine 
example of cheap commercial exploitation 
of private affairs. Rickenbacker denied 
it by cable—and then Miss Dean de- 
nied it. 


AURICE COSTELLO, long con- 

sidered finally retired, is back at 
Vitagraph, acting opposite Alice Joyce. 
Another come-back is Edna Mayo, star 
of a new company, in a play called 
“Hearts of Love.” 


UTH ROLAND is endeavoring to 

become Ruth Roland. That is to 
say, she is endeavoring to say a legal 
goo’-bye to her husband, Lionel Kent. 
She alleges cruelty. 


ILLIAM DESMOND has started 

out bravely to make twenty-seven 
pictures in two years, under Jesse Hamp- 
ton’s auspices. This sounds like pro- 
duction on a war basis, and has never yet 
been done to anybody’s artistic satisfac- 
tion. Mary Anderson is his leading 
woman; R. William Neill, his director. 


HIS month Famous Players will com- 

mence issuing the new comedies of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew. As the 
Drews go about the country in their 
present stage play, “Keep Her Smiling,” 
they will take with them a complete mo- 
tion picture equipment, and will do 
stories according to location. 


E may anticipate fine results from 

the union of ‘director Lois Weber 
and actress Anita Stewart. It’s one of 
the most interesting and hopeful business 
combinations of the year. Miss Stewart 
is on the coast now, and Miss Weber is 
not only director of her first story there, 
but author and continuity writer as well. 


NFLUENZA wound up the affairs of 

two hundred theatres in Illinois. The 
lay-off meant a survival of the fittest, 
quite naturally. 
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She Faces 
Of Sair Women 


Atall social affairs, the faces 
of fair women form the chief 
attraction. Thousands of soci- 
ety women appreciate that 
when the lights are brightly 
shining their complexionsmust 
be faultlessly fair and fresh. 
They have learned to enchance 
and preserve their complexion 
by the daily use of 


DAGGETT=RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


The Kind That Keeps” 


Its effect upon the skin is 
also so soothing, cleansing, re- 
freshing and purifying. Its use 
is a dainty and delightful habit 
of delicacy and refinement. 


Tubes and Jars, 1 0c to $1.50 


Poudre Amourette: The powder 
that adds a final touch of softnessto 
the skin. Looks natural, stays on. 
Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Both 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette may be obtained 
of your dealer or by mail of us. 


For Him 


Thelatest ‘‘Perfect’’ productmade 
only by Daggett & Ramsdellis ashav- 
ing cream in which we have scien- 
tifically incorporated D.& R. Perfect 
Cold Cream. The first time that a 
man tries this ‘‘Perfect’’, Shaving 
Cream he will say, ‘‘Well, that’s the 
best shave I ever had.”” He will be 
as enthusiastic over ‘‘Perfect’’Shav- 
ing Cream as you are over Perfect 
Cold Cream. Surprise him with a 
tube. Of yourdealer or by mail of us. 


Send a tube of D. & R. Per- 
fect Cold Cream and D.& R. 
Perfect Shaving Cream to a 
soldier or sailor. They are 
comforts they will appreciate. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building NEW YORK 
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Plays and Player 


(Concluded ) 


“Hello, Chief: 
Haven't toundthe 

have | ye i 

vw who } 


I 
t 


ee 
Fe 
bs 
i. 


That was the warning which came to the 
fire chief, unsigned—and then, the very next 
day, a woman was found nearly dead in a 
burning building. 

It was a mystery that needed the 
mind of Craig Kennedy, the scientific 
tive of this day Craig Kennedy, 
to life in the mind of 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(Craig Kennedy) 
The American Sherlock Holmes 


He is the genius of our age. He has taken 
science — science that stands for this age — and 


master 
detec- 
who came 


allied it to the mystery and romance of de- | 


tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 

For nearly ten years America has been 
watching his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at 
the strange, new, startling things that detec- 
tive-hero would unfold. Even under the stress 
of war England*is reading him as she never 
did before. 

Such plots--such vivid people 
moving through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories, English writers have 
thrilled whole nations by their artful heroes. Russian 
ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. But all 
these seem old-fashioned—out of date the infinite 
variety~-the weird excitement of Arthur B. Ree 
detective tales, in 12 volumes 


suspensewith real, 


beside 


—over 250 storics 





Col. Roosevelt says:—''! did a whole lot cf read- 
ing. I particularly enjoyed half adozenrattling good 
detective stories by Arthur B. Reeve—some of 
them were corkers.”’ 


RE Edgar Allan Poe’s Works 


To those who send the coupon promptly we 
will give FREE a set of of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Masterpieces in 10 volumes 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most 
fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe— 
far off here in New York City—found the solution, 

This is a wonderful combination—here are two of the 











greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective | 


stories, You cah get the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe Free for a short time only, 


Harper & Brothers, Established 1817, New York City 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Photo 2-19 
18 Franklin Square 

Send me, all charges prepajl, set of ARTHUR 3. bar 
(Craig Kennedy), in 12 volumes Also ser vi me absol ly RI 
the setof EDGAR ALLAN POE, )volumes. If 
not satisfactory 1 will return them with n 10 days at yo 
Otherwise | will send you §1 1 month for thirteen months 
Name 
Address .... 


Occupation 


| theatre—the home of 
| at the office door of Select. 


| great 








ve’smodern | 


| story about the supposed 


10 VOLUMES 


over 200 stories. strong voice. 





ONDER what Olive Thomas will 
do, now that Triangle seems to be 
history? At this writing she is resting 
in Néw York, but the welcome mat is 
said to be out at the New Amsterdam 
“The Follies”—and 


[s this the day of the individual pro- 
duction as against the programme, the 
owning company, and everything 
else of kindred nature? There are strong 
indications that it is. Chaplin was the big 
success who led the way where others 
had failed. Kerrigan seems to be going 
along. Mary Pickford is her own mistress 
at last. Walthall is, to all intents, a solo. 
So is Anita Stewart. Frank Keenan is 
preparing to produce independently. 
Ralph Ince—as a director—has just 
started to do so—and Fannie Ward is 
said to be on the independent horizon. 


NFLUENZA’S last reaping in Los An- 

geles took Anna Harron, Bobbie Har- 
ron’s nineteen-year-old sister; and Way- 
land Trask, the big husky of Mack Sen- 
nett’s comedies. 


OTWITHSTANDING her auspicious 

beginning as an independent pro- 
ducer, last month was rather distressing 
for the celebrated little Pickford. In 
the first place, her sister Lottie’s near- 
fatal illness distracted the family, and 
caused all its members save Jack to rush 
frantically back and forth across the con- 
tinent. Then, before Lottie was fully 
convalescent, came the suit of one Cora 
Wilkening, an agent, in New York. Mrs. 


| Wilkening alleged that she was the broker 


whereby Mary had received a contract 
giving her $1,080,000 in the last two 
years, and that for this she had received 
no remuneration. The court awarded 
Mrs. Wilkenning ten percent and costs— 
or, $108,338.07 


HE nurses at St. 


Vincent’s Hospital, 
Los Angeles, 


are telling a delightful 
“last hours” of 
Lottie Pickford. A clergyman of her 
faith had been called to give her the ul- 
timate consolation, and, having done so, 
said in consoling voice: ‘Now, what- 
ever comes, you are ready.” “Ready for 
what?” cried the sick girl, in a startlingly 
The clergyman arose, and 
tried to calm her. But she wouldn’t calm. 
Instead, she rose on her elbow, shouting: 
“Nurse! Nurse! Take this man out of 
here—he’s trying to scare me to death!” 
And as the well-meaning father backed to 
the door she cried after him: “I won’t 
die, F tell you! I have my baby to live 
for! Get out, now—get out!” He got 
—and her recovery began from that 
angry and determined -hour. 


E is a bold vampire who dares joke 

about his affectionate past. Passing 
a Hollywood theatre where “Borrowed 
Clothes” was playing, Lew Cody observed 
the billing: “Mrs. Charlie Chaplin and 
Lew Cody!” “Wrong,” observed Lew. 
“Tf they insist on collecting on married 
celebrity that sign should read ‘Mrs. 
Charlie Chaplin and Mr. Dorothy Dal- 


ton.’ ” 


ORE than three thousand wads of 

gum were removed from beneath the 
seats of a single Chicago motion picture 
theatre, after the city health department 
had selected this playhouse as their ex- 
perimenting ground in a search for for- 
lorn and abandoned cude. Now we know 
who pays for Wrigley’s b!ock-long electric 
sign on Times Square, New York—the 
greatest and most expensive electric sign 
in the world. 


O the Los Angeles courts have time 

to try anything except picture 
squabbles and actorial love-stories that 
missed fire? cage civil actions James 
Young’s suit for $15,000 against C. R. 
McCauley, the New York cartoonist and 
film promoter. Cause of war, a propa- 
ganda picture Mr. Young alleges he was 
engaged to direct. 


ORMA TALMADGE has signed with 

the First National Exhibitors’ Cir- 
cuit. First National, having signed Mary 
Pickford and Jack Pickford, wound up a 
big month in its history by securing the 
services of Miss Talmadge, until recently 
a drawing-card on the Select program. 
Charles Chaplin was the first First Na- 
tional star; Anita Stewart, the second. 


"| motion picture rights to a pro- 
duction will hereafter be included in 
the contract with the producers for the 
play, unless the playwright specifically 
reserves the photoplay rights. Judg: 
Maver, of the United States District 
Court, recently handed down this deci- 
sion in an action brought by J. Hartley 
Manners, author of “Peg 0’ My Heart,’ 
against Oliver Morosco, who produce.) 
the play, involving the period of time the 
producer was to present the play on the 
stage, and also the moving pictures righis 
to the production. Although in this par- 
ticular case of “Peg,” the play was a 
success, it might happen that the produc- 
tion would be a failure, and the author 
would thus have an unfair advantage 
over the producer, who, having lost money 
in putting on the play, would be denied 
the chances of making it up on the film 
rights. 


EWEL CARMEN won the first round 

in her suit against William Fox, when 
she was granted temporary injunction, 
restraining Fox from circulating state- 
ments in the film industry to the effect 
that the Fox companies have exclusive 
rights to her services, or otherwise inter- 
fering with her efforts to earn a livelihood 
in her profession. Nathan Burkan, coun- 
sel for the star, asserted that the Fox 
corporation had threatened to have his 
client blacklisted unless she carried out 
the terms of her contract with those com- 
panies, although, contended Mr. Burkan, 
that contract is not binding inasmuch as 
Miss Carmen was a minor when she en- 
tered into it with Fox. Fox instigated 
the suit when Miss Carmen attempted to 
sign a contract with the Frank A. Keeney 
Pictures Corporation at a laxger salary, 
although her Fox contract had not yet ex- 
pired. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 70) 
can get is soda and ice-cream. This is mak- 
ing your Westerns up-to-date; it’s progres- 
sive, and the right spirit. So far, so good. 
Also to: the good is that committee of out- 
raged citizens who hog-tie the old-timer, and 
heave him into the baggage car of an outgoing 
express. But now we'd like to ask how Rob- 
ert Sands (Hart) arrived in New York with 
all his rancho baggage—which he has, handy 
enough, when the tume comes? Also very 
much to the “rich magnate’s home” is the 
dwelling of old man Harrington, and the | 
caperings of his spoiled and abusive son, | 
whom Sands is hired to tame, and of whom 
he everlastingly says, “I’m his nurse.” Not-, 
withstanding New York’s serious depletion 
of policemen by the army’s demands, I 
hardly think such a flagrant piece of house- 
breaking and kidnapping as Sands effects 
could be gotten away with unless the cops 
were at a general riot call down town. The 
introduction of Andrew Robson to Ince’s 
company is an excellent consummation, and 
the introduction of Seena Owen as Bill 
Hart’s newest picture sweetie is a lot better 


than that. If you don’t like this for its COLORITE HAS MADE THAT 


improbabilities I think you will like it for 
its humor—as viz, Mr. Hart’s stuffing himself HAT LOOK JUST LIKE NEW 
with six orders of wheatcakes while trying 


to get up spunk to propose to the little 


hash — 2 New York locations in this ANY a mother has made her daughter happy 
a a when she made last year’s faded hat look just 
WOMEN’S WEAPONS—Paramount | like new by using the original, never disappointing 


Here Ethel Clayton, who can look more 
and act more like a real and lovely wile 
than any woman in pictures, returns to the 
domestic drama in which she became notable 
under the direction of her husband, the late 
Joseph Kaufman. It is a triangle, of course, 
with the superficially selfish husband enam- REO. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


-d of a soul-mate who digs he m pi 
pep enn D ny ian contain elt Gr ae COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


ticipate ‘in real domestic life by the real) Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for apply- 


wife. As a story it is not great, but in- | , a lea A 
teresting, and is made supremely real by the | ing. Itis waterproofand durable. Easily applied by anyone. 
supremely real woman who is starred in it. | Dries in thirty minutes. Also fine for coloring 

Elliott Dexter is the husband, and Vera Doria Sati Silk qd Cc ree Bask 7 
the charmer. But comparing Vera to the | 5@tin, I an anvas Ippers, asketry, ' 
lovely Ethel, we wonder if the play-husband | Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 

was crazy. The production is entirely effi- | Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United 

cient. | States and Canada. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ji 


send a bottle of COLORITE postpaid upon receipt of 30 cents. 
Be sure to name color you want. 























COLORS OLD 
AND NEW 
STRAW HATS 








HITTING THE TRAIL — World 16 Colors to Suit Your Tastes: in 
he a ee . on Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise Lavender ot! 
s} As ye - oe oe oy: = type Pos Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw Old Rose <3 
shadows I suppose there will be some who | Cardinal Red Views Gice ‘ines p, san if 
demand simon-pure bunk, and life as it | Yellow Sage Green Violet Natural Forni} 
ain’t. If you approach “Hitting the Trail’ | Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. | 
with that viewpoint you are going to see a ea 
screen story that lives up honestly to all its CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY ees. 
promises. We have with us the honest poor Established 1840 Pas 
working girl and the pe sonar ag Makers of the Famous Economy Products Ris 
ing girl; the leering employer; the East Side | 57 supBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. |-s ™ 
hick hero; the ultimate vengeance of the Canadian Distributors: A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal neg, Clarence onzen Co 


SOLE am 
BOSTON MASSE SA 


JET BLACK 


(GLOS3) 


outraged, and the final consummation of 


hero and shero bliss. In all, the substance SSC SUAS 


of an old-fashioned Kremer melodrama—if 
the minds of any of you ancients run back 


to these delectable pieces, as mine does. The > M ! 
thing is done better than usual. The cast is Train for Nursing—NOW! 











rec Gan 
—Oi. a 
Mnimen 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 


murderess. Carlyle Blackwell is the hard- — our — = Course a rnd spare an FRECKLES Positively Removed 
hitting hero, and Joseph Smiley, that re- | terms. Hospital experience piven if desired. We help yon | DY Dr. Berry’s Freckle Ointment 
sourceful Lubin veteran, the wicked em- | find employment. Write at once for catalog. State age. Your Druggist or by Mail 65c—Send for Free Booklet 
ployer who finally gets justice at the end of | AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, Dept. B, 1555 N. La Salle St. CHICAGO | Dr. C,H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
a pair of scissors. 


good and the fiction flows right along. The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 

p= ? ° “ ° <a el —their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand for 

Evelyn Greeley is the “straight” little Miss, | trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your “ 

and Muriel Ost riche the outraged ultimate golden opportunity to_become_a_ trained nurse and easily se- *RADE Mann 
- ~ Land 








DEUCE DUNCAN — Triangle 


During Triangle’s last constructive days 
Bill Desmond ran Roy Stewart hard for first 
place as the corporation’s favorite Western 
actor; and, indeed, he does well in these 
parts, though in my opinion he could not 
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Take no chances! Keep away from people who 
cough! They ought to know that coughing is 
unnecessary. S-B Cough Drops relieve it, and 
often ward off sore throat or cold. Pure. No drugs. 
Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough ; ly 
SMITH BROTHERS of Puctidnaes | 
MUCUS NAMES LULA 


\ Tarnow as I do 
the Art of 
making yoursel! \ Your | 
Boatttiful pee 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 










































































































AS the most successful ex- 
ponent and authority on 
the Scientific Cultivation of be auty, Elizabeth Arden 
has a well deserved reputatio Her enthusiastic 
clients in various parts of the country and abroad 
will be happy to know that she has now extended her 
usefulness by arranging and personally directing the 


Elizabeth Arden Home Course | 
| 


which wi it enal le every woman to keep young, attractive 
The 


vate her individ ual tyt ve qe bonnty. 
, 


-d to the personal requirements, ar ject—love, patriotism— 
9. ry easily someon ob neane | a write what the heart dictates, 


zabeth Ar len now without obligation and learn | 
can do tor you Describe your needs fully and | then submit your poem to us, 
1is advertisement, checking any of the following items you 
wish advice about, and se vend with your name and address. lisher’s acceptance. Our leading composer is 
CULTIVATION of Complexion, Eyes, Hair, Hands, Fye- Mr. Leo Friedman 
lashes and Brows, Contour of Neck, Bust, Arms, Shoulders. 
Wrinkles or Lines, Blackheads, Coarse Pores, Acne, author of many song successes, such as “Meet 
Brown Spots, Weight, too Thin, too Stout. Me Tonight in Dreamland,” *’Let Me Call You 
and others the sales of which ran into millions of copies. Sen 
as many poems as you wish. Don’t Delay. Get Busy—Quick. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
BOSTON, 192 Boylston St. NEWPORT, 184 Bellevue Ave. 


uddress her personally at her New York Salon, or Clip out We write the music and guarantee pub- 
Free booklet on requ 

| 

| 
CORRECTION of Sagging Muscles, Double Chin, | one of America’s well-known musicians, the 

) “*} ld Erin,’ 

° 673 Fifth Avenue |f) Sweetheart,’ When I Dream of O 
Elizabeth Arden $23:'P. new york 
CHESTER MUSIC CO.0° “suice,"S04 Chicago, Ill. 
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- Be Perfectly Groomed 


ss It’s unnecessary to be embarrassed by hair 
\. on your arms, underarms, or face, for 

\ X-Bazin, the famous French depilatory, 

. dissolves it just as soap and water 
Sy dissolve dirt. This is the comfort- 

_ ae simple, dainty way which 
: does not stimulate the later 


growth or coarsen it. 
SS HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 


x 


m=, 223 Washington St., New York 
xy 






ory ce  Ghe Famous French 


) drug and de- K Depilatory Powder 


) partment stores, ~~ & 
or we will mail di- S ™ A A 
Z, rect on receipt of price. _ \ 
75c and $1.50in Canada SY \ 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued) 


in a hundred years really rival Stewart in 
Western stories of equal type, while, upon his 
part, he would illuminate many a yarn in 
which Roy would not shine at all. This 
story is a more or less conventional one of 
cattle rustling, and is more notable for its 
handling, and its breezy presentation, than 
for its material. Luella Maxim’s face is an- 
other portrait in the now-long gallery of 
Triangle’s Western leading women. Mr. Des- 
mond is his usual virile self. 


FIVE THOUSAND AN HOUR — Metro 


Here’s Hale Hamilton, making his debut 
as a Metro star. The Metro organization 
played the game of safety first, and shot 
Hamilton in a character whose popularity 
was tried and sound—namely, the breezy, 
rather conscienceless and rather good-hearted 
financier of the Wallingford type. In this 
piece, however, Johnny Gamble (Hamilton) 
is more sinned against than sinning, for his 
machinations all spring from an instant of 
self-protection after he discovers that his 


| business associate and supposed friend has 


conspired to effect his “ruin.” All told, a 
somewhat complicated but nevertheless 
rapidly-running monetary adventure, with a 
lively and likeable hero, a good production, 
and some excellent racing scenes. Lucile Lee 
Stewart is Mr. Hamilton’s leading woman. 
Ralph Ince directed. 


KISS OR KILL— Universal 


Or, a determined effort to make Priscilla 
Dean a star. There’s no denying a youthful 
and feminine appeal in the possession of 
this young woman, manifest even through a 
lot of conventionally melodramatic incidents, 


| in which a young man takes up thievery as 


a means of paying his board bill, and works 
out his strange situation to the deliverance 
of a young girl in the toils of a mess of 
will-stealers. Miss Dean is a piquant dis- 
turber of a man’s peace of mind, indeed. 
Her young saviour is played by an estab- 


| lished Universal favorite, Mr. Rawlinson. 


The most dramatic thing about Mr. Rawlin- 
son was his back-buckled overcoat—in itself 
reward enough for a young man who had 
to fall into crooked ways to keep step with 
the room rent. 


STRING BEANS — Ince-Paramount 


In its main intent, this is a corking story. 
It is of a piece with a lot of things Charlie 


| Ray has done, in plays of the soil, and in 
| the naturalness of everything save its melo- 


dramatic—and a bit forced—finish is per- 
fectly logical, perfectly lifelike. Toby Wat- 
kins is a misfit on a farm, where his uncle’s 
desire is to see him weeding the crops rather 
than writing poetry. But Toby is a militant 
bard, and, beating up the sour old bird, 
tramps ‘cross country to Sawbert, where 
Zachary Bartrum conducts the Sawbert 
Weekly Clarion. As a subscription hustler 
at six a week he meets, and loves, the 
Mayor’s daughter. He beholds also the in- 
cursion of one Kendall Reeves, an ardent 
promoter who proposes to bring a vast gush 
of prosperity to the village by establishing 
a string bean cannery there. Toby’s useful- 
ness on the paper grows, and, while one day 
clamping the “patent insides” into a back 
page form, he notices a story and cut of a 
fraudulent promoter named Morgan—Ken- 
dall Reeves! It seems to me that from 
this point on the author might have worked 
out a fast comedy finish instead of the 
routine excitement plan. However—Ray is 
delightful, Jane Novak is good, so are most 
of the rest, and the production is excellent. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded) 


LITTLE WOMEN — Brady 


A generation ago no young person’s library 
was complete without a set of Louisa M. 
Alcott’s books. They were read not only 
by girls, but by young men, and it is safe 
to say that the young men were none the 
less virile for having perused these simple, 
charming, semi-humorous tales of an old- 
fashioned but highly human = existence. 
“Little Women” was perhaps Miss Alcott’s 
finest expression, and it is fortunate that it 
received so careful and reverential a produc- 
tion. In our day of slap-bang sophistication 
the bold Jo does not seem so very bold, and 
Beth altogether too white for life. But there 
is a story here,-and it has been carefully 
brought out for its very fullest value—even 
no doubt to the extent of prejudicing some 
old-timers who would like to see their screen 
Alcotting with even the commas unchanged. 
Though we do many period episodes in our 
screen plays, but few of them are properly 
costumed. Here is an example of the way 
things ought to be done. Perhaps the best 
work in the picture is done by Dorothy 
Bernard as Jo, but Conrad Nagle, as the boy 
Laurie, is right behind her. Henry Hull, 
Kate Lester, Julia Hurley, Isabel Lamon, 
Lillian Hall and Florence Finn are delight- 
ful members of the cast. Harley Knoles 
directed. 


THE LURE OF THE CIRCUS —- Universal 


When is a circus not a circus but an oil- 
well conspiracy? When it’s in a Universal 
serial. It does seem a pity serial writers 
will not stick to their subjects, but must, 
perforce, chase the hackneyed hokum of utter 
and uncreditable sensation. The best part 
of the circus stuff, as I saw it, was a won- 
derful camera shot apparently made from the 
whiffle-trees of a run-away chariot, looking 
up at the flying tent roof, and past the 
agonized face of the horrified woman driver. 
This was really sensational shooting, and a 
brand-new idea. Eddie Polo is the star, and 
apparently, if one may judge from a brace of 
episodes, he will have naught but villain- 
whamming in the customary places to occupy 
his time. 


IN BRIEF 


“The Birth of a Race” (A whole lot of 
people) A fine example of how not to make 
a photoplay, which should prove a lasting 
warning to amateur investors in the movies. 
Scores of individuals, who probably thought 
they were buying seats right on the board of 
trade of the lightning industry of the twen- 
tieth century, were the purchasers of this 
concern’s stock. The original intention was 
to make a picture glorifying the advancing 
freedom and enlightenment of the negro 
race. This notion didn’t last long, and was 
abandoned—a picture now had to be made, 
mind you, for there are such things as very 
remorseless “blue sky” laws in this country! 


—in favor of a general scramble through all 
history, to an illustrative end that purports 
to be a glorification of democracy—or, as the 
programme artlessly states without punctu- 
ation, “The story of a great peace in two 
parts.” The result is tedious, confounding, 
expensive utter chaos, containing, however, 
a variety of nice setting, good acting and 
clear photography. 

“Vanity Pool” (Universal) Mary Mac- 
Laren, in an interesting and well-developed 
story. About her is a remarkable cast, in- 
cluding Thomas Holding, Franklyn Farnum, 
Anna Nilsson, Marin Sais and Willis Marks. 

“The Silent Rider” (Triangle) Roy Stew- 
art, in a high-speed Western directed by 
Cliff Smith. 

“Too Many Millions’ (Paramount) A 
frothy and ordinary farce lifted to life by 
the Lasky studio and its great stock com- 
pany. Star, Wallace Reid. 

“The Iron Test” (Vitagraph) Here is the 
beginning of another circus serial, featuring 
Antonio Moreno and Carol Holloway. 
They're sticking to the big-top story here, 
and the suspensive hang-over at the end of 
the first instalment is such that the real 
serial fan is likely to stop breathing and 
die waiting for instalment two. A iine be- 
ginning. 

“Miss Ambition” (Vitagraph) Corinne 
Griffith’s beauty alone makes this stilted and 
timeworn old theme endurable. 

“The Way of a Man with a Maid” (Par- 
amount) Or, the adventures of at least one 
of The Hall-Room Boys. Bryant Washburn 
is the stellar personage, and the philosophy 
is much like that of Skinner, of dress-suit 
fame. 

“A Romance of the Air’ (State Rights) 
One of the unfortunate things in a hero’s 
life, which not every hero realizes, is that 


a successful moving picture appearance re- | 


quires as much care and intelligent prepara- 
tion as successful soldiering. The distin- 
guished Lieut. Hall, an aviator, is shot down 
utterly out of control in this—presumably his 
first—picture play. It will not add to his- 
tory. 

“The Master Mystery” (Rolfe) A picture 
record, in serial form, of Harry Houdini’s 
successful defiance of all bars, locks and 
other human confines. Story by Arthur B. 
Reeve. Ruth Stonehouse reappears in it. 

“The Narrow Path” (Pathe) An adaption 
of an A. H. Woods drama, featuring Fannie 
Ward. Miss Ward is as attractive as ever. 
Is this the final Ward-Pathe picture? 

“All the World to Nothing” (Pathe) A 
poor main title, to begin with, and such bad 
continuity that it seems to me the story 
does not get across at all, despite the well- 
expounded virility of William Russell. 

“Three Men and a Girl’ (Paramount) 
Marguerite Clark, in a charming and well 
directed though not particularly impressive or 
original tale. A version of “The Three 
Bears.” 








From the Audience 


The Editor of PHotopLtay Macazine, 

My Dear Sir:— 

In regard to the letter signed by one S. 
M. DeHuff, St. Louis, in the December is- 
sue of PHotopLlay—page 99—I wish to make 
this emphatic answer. 

William S. Hart has absolutely no con- 
nection with the company that has renamed 
the old Hart films which resulted in the de- 
ception referred to in the published letter. 

To the contrary Mr. Hart has done every- 
thing possible to stop this deception. He 
first protested against the W. H. Productions 
Co. and then he retained lawyers to take 
such proceedings as they deemed necessary 


to stop its continuance. The lawyers had a 
conference with the representatives of the 
above company toward that end. 

Proceedings have already been taken in 
an effort to stop the further exploitation of 
the old pictures under new titles. 

Wm. S. Hart Productions, Inc., release ex- 
clusively through the Artcraft organization, 
and any films not having this trademark are 
re-issues of pictures two years or more older. 

I sincerely hope this answer relieves Mr. 
DeHuff’s mind as to Mr. Hart’s connections. 
Very respectfully yours, 

E. H. Aten, 
Business Manager. 
William S. Hart Productions, Inc. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Gray haired women need 
not be handicapped by their 


whitening locks, either in 
business or socially. The nat- 
ural color can be restored in 
from 4 to 8 days with a clear, 
colorless liquid applied by 
combing through the hair. 


This great discovery is of 
vital importance now, when 
so many home women must 
become bread winners. 
Now, today, before you 
start on your new work, 
send for a free trial bottle of 


Sar GT, Goldm an) P 


“Harr~ ©olor Restorer~ 


Not acrude dye, naturally 
repulsive to fastidious wo- 
men, but a pure, clean prepa- 
ration which doesn’ tinterfere 
with shampooing or curling. 
Its use is as permissibleas that 
of the powder which every 
woman knows she needs. 


Send for Free Trial Bottle 


Cut out this coupon now, fill it 
out and send it. 


Mark on it the natural color of 
your hair—is it black, dark brown, 
medium brown or light brown ? 
Better still, enclose a lock in your 
letter. 


We will send a trial bottle and 
special comb by return mail. You 
can buy the full sized bottle at 
your druggist’s, or direct from 
us if you prefer. 


Remember, when the first gray 
streaks appear is the time to begin 
with Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer and mail the cou- 
pon for the free trial bottle today. 


Mary T. Goldman 
920 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Established 50 Years 
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man’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. 
obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. 
natural color of my hair is 


{| black []) darkbrown [] mediumbrown | | light brown 








MARY T. GOLDMAN 


920 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
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You brushed your teeth | 





clear your head? 


Wise and patriotic mothers 
are taking every precaution to 
keep their children free from 
colds and catarrh this winter. 


That’s why they insist on 
nose-cleaning and head-clear- 
ing with Kondon’s, at tooth- 
brushing time. 


is guaranteed not only by us, but by 
29 years’ service to millions of Americans. 
lf Kondon's doesn't do wonders for 
your cold, sneezing, cough, chronic 
catarrh, nose-bleed, headache, 
sore nose, etc.— we'll pay 
your money back. 
dress 
KONDON’S 
Catarrhal Jelly 
Minneapolis, 
linn. 





Free 
“20-Treatment 
Coupon 





A tin (large enough 

for 20 applications) will be 
mailed to you free of charge on 
receipt of your name and address, 
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Alma Gluck, the famous Prima Donna of the Metropclitan Opera, has 
created this most becoming ae 


re in all her pe traits her 

gl rious hair is dressed as abov You can repre this 

viffure with the —_ pore Braid whi ch is fully le s( cribs € di in the 
po enlarged edition of ou VOGUE COIFFURES"’ Catal og - 


out. Prices from $3.00 up. Catalog Mailed Free on 


FRANCES ROBERTS co. 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 
CUSTOM MADE TO MATE€H YOUR SAMPLE 
Transformations, Pompadours, Switches, Wigs, Curls, Et« 
TOUPETS AND WIGS FOR MEN 
Money Back if Not Satisfactory 














100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 602 New York 











Why Have Gray or Faded Hair? 


HENNA D’ One AL. 


New French Discovery 
which iscom posed of pulverized 
He nna and Herbs, provides the 
on!y harmless coloring in the 
world, Not affected by previous 
dye. Will not stain scalp or 
rub off. All shades, easy to 
apply. Beware of inferior sub- 
stitutes, a perfect preparation 
proven tobe absolutely the best. 
Application and recertification 
in daylight parlors. 

Price, $1.25. Postpaid, $1.35 
Biond Henna for lightening hair that has grown dark, Price $2.10 


B. PAUL, Hair Coloring Specialist, Dept. P. 
34 West 37th St., N. Y. Tel. Greeley 790 
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An Imaginary Interview 
The Whole Fan Family 


HAVE in Mind,” 
Said the Editor, 
“The Greatest Personality 
In the Picture Busmess. 
And what’s More,” 
He Impressed, 
“He’s Never Been Interviewed.” 
We Looked at him 
Reprovingly. 
(In this Business, 
A Reporter May Look at an Editor 
Like that. 
Don’t Ask Us Why.) 
“If you Refer to Chaplin,” 
I Said, “Then you Must Be Joking; 


Charlie has been Interviewed Repeatedly.” 


“T Get You,” Boomed the Editor, 


-“But the Personality 


I Refer To 

Is the Movie Fan. 

Tell Me— 

Where Would 

The Actor Shine 

If it weren’t for the Fan? 
Without the Fan, 

You, 

And I, 

And Chaplin, 

Might Be Porch-Climbers. 
Go Talk with him. 

If he isn’t 

At his Favorite Theatre, 
You'll Find him 

At Home, 

Reciting the Week’s Program 
To the Rest of the Family.” 


The Editor was Right. 
Entering the Fan Residence, 
We Found Mr. Fan 

In the Parlor, 

On a Swaying Step-Ladder, 
Tacking Up 

The Latest Picture 

Of Lila Lee. 

“Mighty Sweet Little Girl,” 
He Sifted his Words 

Through a Mouthful of Tacks. 
“The Kids like her.” 

He Descended 

With Outstretched Hand 
To Greet Me, putting his 
With Fine Disdain 
Through a Colored Portrait 
Of Cleo Clux, the World’s 
Greatest Vampire. 
«___..” he Remarked, 
“Everywhere I Go, 

I Step on this Lady’s Face. 
The Family’s 

Watching Cleo Tonight 
Down at the De Luxe. 
Not for Me!— 

Or any Other 


Foot 


| Real Married Man. 


They Say 

I’m Old Fashioned; 

Mebbe So; but I 

Can Laugh 

Any Time I Think 

Of John Bunny.” 

*John Bunny’s Dead,” 

We Reminded him. 

“Ves—and so are Some Others 
Not Yet Buried— 

Not Mentioning 

Any Names.” 

“May we 

Quote you on that?” 

“Tt doesn’t Matter. 

I Wonder if you could Tell Me,” 
He Asked with an Increase of Interest, 
“What Happened 

In Episode Number 36 

Of ‘The Diamond in the Eve?’ 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


I Used to “Keep Up with it, 
A Couple of Years Ago. 

But Somehow, 

It Got Away from Me. 

And 

I Never did Find Out 

How the Durn Thing Ended. 
Did they Ever Find 

The Diamond? 

Who Is the Man 

In the Black Mask? 

And did the Heroine 

Ever Regain her Eyesight ? 
Why—” 

“Just a Minute. 

Do you Think 

The Industry 

Is Still in its Infancy?” 

“It Doesn’t Matter. 

What I Want to Know Is—” 
“Listen: what’s Wrong 

With the Movies? What, 
Just What 

Do you Think of them?” 

Mr. Fan 

Scratched his Chin Dubiously. 
“Well,” he Hesitated, 

“T Like them, and then Again, 
I Don’t Like them. 
Sometimes I Go 

And See a Picture 

I Think is Fine; and then Again, 
I See One 

That isn’t so Fine. 

I don’t Let Geraldine 

Go to See 

June Jasmine any More.” 
“What?” we Interrogated. 
“The Pollyanna Girl 

Of the Screen? 

What Fault 

Could one Find with her?” 
“That’s it,” said Mr. Fan. 
“June Jasmine 

Is Just the Sweetest little 
Girl you Ever Saw. 

Too Darned Sweet. 

And Geraldine— 

Who Used to Wheedle Me 
Into Giving her 

Extra Allowance; and 
Making Things Lively 

By Refusing 


To Help Ma with the House-work— 


She’s 


A Little Angel in the Home, she is, 


Since she’s Been going to see 
June Jasmine. She 

Has that Same Strained Smile 
On her Face All the Time. 


Helps Johnny with his Home-vork, 


And Calls me Daddums. 


What the Movies have done to Geraldine! 


Johnny Shook Hands 
With Bill Hart, Once. 

He 

Wants to be Just Like Bill 
When he Grows Up. 
The Baby 

Is Going to Like 

Charlie Chaplin. 

I’ve Got 

To Have Some Excuse 
For Going to See Charlie. 
Here’s 

The Family. 

Don’t Go. 

What ? 

Do I Think 

They Have a Great Future? 
Sure. 

Educational—? 

I Don’t Know. 

But Gosh— 

I Do Like Chaplin!” 
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A Chinese Doll 
(Concluded from page 41) 


Vaudeville, always sleuthing for sensations, 
heard this Chinese nightingale, shoved a 
contract at her, on which she affixed curious 
Chinese characters, and—Tsen Mei was a 
“big-time” vaudeville star. Her act included 
songs and imitations, of birds and animals. 
Which reminds us of the occasion on which 
she gave her most faithful imitation. 

It was in Washington, before the murder 
of the women and children on the Lusitania 
rent the mask of the Prussian menace. Tsen 
Mei was headlining at Keith’s. She was 
concluding her offering with a number intro- 
ducing her imitations of birds and animals. 


She then announced that she would give a} 


vocal imitation of any bird or animal sug- 
gested by the audience. 

In a box was a p2riy from the German 
embassy—Von Bernstorff, with his aides. 
One of the aides leaned forward and said, 
“Make a noise like me.” 

Lady Tsen Mei had ond has an antipathy 
for the German royalists. It was that im- 
perial Prussian, the ex-Kaiser, who referred 
to China as “The Yellow Peril.” 

While the crowded house waited in silence, 





Tsen Mei took a step towards the box and, | 


holding the gaze of the aide, said slowly, 


“T said birds and animals. You are decidedly 


not a bird. You ask for the sound of your | 


cry. It is also your master’s voice. Listen.” 

And she gave, with flawless feeling and in- 
Cubiiable accuracy, the grunt and terrified 
squeal of—a pig. 


It was one day when L-dy Tsen Mei was | 
becoming dissatisfied with herself for having | 


made so little of her public life, that a 
motion picture director met her. “Would 


you,” he said, “care to become a movie | 


siar?” “Why yes,” said the China doll. 


Again, no sooner szid than done. From} 
her first test under the lights Tsen Mei|™ 


made good. Under Ira Lowry’s direction, 
for the Betzwood Film Company, she is 
ploying the leading role in a feature-drama 
called “For the Freedom of the East.” She 
is the first Chinese star on the screen. 

The China doll serves tea every afternoon 
on the set. In the studio. So are the tradi- 
tions of the Far East preserved by this little 
Oriental with a Yankee flavor. 


My Trouble 


ee Not the Gun in the Drawer 
That Bothers Me— 

It’s that Letter, on the Floor. 
The Heroine 

£'ands in the Centre 

Of the Period Settin’ Room, 
And Reads It, 

And Bites her Lip, 

And Heaves a Bit— 

Then Throws it on the Floor. 

J Wonder who Picks it Un, . 
That Letter on the Floor? 
Let’s Hope 

It’s the Husband—it has Happened— 
Who Learns from it 

All that he Needs to Know 

To Pull Out 

That Handy Old 

Gun in the Drawer— 

You Can’t Get Away from It. 
The Home is Broken Up— 

So’s the Villain— . 

And the Little-Angel 

Ts Sent to Visit Grandma 
Until it all Blows Over. 

There’s a Court-room Scene, 
And all the Rest of It. 

T Don’t Know What they’d Do 
Without the Trouble 

Caused by 

That Compromising Billet-doux 
That was Left on the Floor. 


| 
| 


| 
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Mated ‘Mews Stas 


and Her Secret of 


Beautiful Eyes 


Lila Lee, the bewitching star of the Paramount 
Pictures, the charming girl actress whose won- 
derful eyes have excited the envy of thousands, 
owes much of her enchanting beauty and charm 
of expression to her eyelashes and eyebrows 


No wonder Miss Lee puts a value beyond price . 
upon these. features of her beauty. Women of = ; 

“ - LILA 
wealth and social standing everywhere have oe Pinay Se 


looked with envy upon those long, luxuriant, silky eyelashes and well-formed 
eyebrows and have wished, no doubt, that Nature had endowed them with such 
priceless gifts. Their wish can now come true. We have placed this great boon within the 
reach of all who wi!l follow some simp!e directions and assist Nature by applying a little 


Site -Sorvcth-S1te 


Remember thelillName-ls littate =m 


for a short time. The results will certainly amaze and delight them. 


‘6 9? is a pure cream, which nourishes the cells and tissues and 

Lash-Brow-Ine gives them the vigor necessary ‘to produce a strong, healthy 
growth. It has been approved by eminent chemists and beauty specialists and_ is 
guaranteed absolutely pure. Thousands of women have found in this simple and effec- 
tive preparation the one thing needed and longed for to bring out the hidden beauty 
and charm of their eyes. So sure are we that ““LASH-BROW-INE”’ will give entire 
satisfaction that we agree to refund the money paid if it fails. 








Two Sizes, 50c and $1 Beauty Booklet Given 
Senc A price nd we will sail you ‘I ASH- BROW-INE With every box of ‘ dq ASH- BROW- INE"’ we send 
andt © Sayin 1 Beauty Boe ae gwen under plain cover. the Maybell Bean vie Woman “Be wh 
iN t by coin, curren y, U.S. stamps, or money or fied,’ warce’ is fill d suggestions and rules 
‘ t ara anc g the 
DO ‘NOT RISK IMITATIONS. Send your erie Hien Nag 5 ilar * ret persia eats 
order today; we guarantee you will be delighted. lek tno With wack aniel *y AS i. BROW-INE. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-21 Grand Blvd., Chicago 





























issued. ALL FREE! Write postal today. 





LEARN MUSIC 
AT HOME 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Harp, ’Cello, Trombone, Flute, Clari- 
net, Piccolo, Saxophone, Ukulele, Sight Singing 

No longer need the ability to play be 


shut out of your life. Just mail coupon or postal 
| Don’t Be a “Wall-Flower” | today for our new Free Book. Let us tell you 
' how you can easily, quickly, thoroughly learn to 
play your favorite musical instrument by note in your own home, without a 
teacher, by our New Improved Home Study Method WITHOUT PAYING 
A CENT FOR LESSONS! Different, easier than private teacher way 
no tiresome, dry exercises—no inconvenience, no trick music, no “numbers,” 
yet simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even a mere child. 


FREE LESSONS | 


We want to have ONE PUPIL IN EACH LOCAL- e. \ 
ITY AT ONCE to help advertise our wonderful, easy s 
system of teaching music. FOR A LIMITED TIME 
we therefore offer our marvelous lessons FREE. 
Only charge is for postage and sheet music, which 
is small. Beginners or advanced pupils. Get all 
the proof, facts, letters from pupils. AMAZING 
FREE OFFER and fascinating New Book just 
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Wy 
G Ay. s. 
School 
Gs; of Music, 
62 Brunswick 
44a Bldg.. NewYork 
Please send me 


bea your free book, 
Y “Music. Lessons by 
Mail,” explaining how I 


Ys _can learn to play. I would 
like to learn how to play the 













Paitin instrument 


G iamagiies “a 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 7 su 
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562 Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORK V4 
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tial to an attractive complexion. It iakes HINDS CREAM to 
t kin without making it greasy, oily or sticky: to soften so it 
t ap even tho exposed to chilling winds: to soften and freshen 
ghened j led by arduous Red Cross 1 hospital 
< Id, lore nd ofice dutic 
N and surgeo know that naturally soft skin wards off skin 
Some ha written us that HINDS CREAM quickly restores 
hands to natural velvety smoothness after being roughened by immer 
1 strong antiseptic dution Hinds Hore, nd Almond Cream 
ss cheeks and neck fresh, fair and exquisitely t \dded charm 
its t ne lects the daintily pa kaged requisit made by 
hinds f pr wt kin and complexion 
SAMPLES Be sure to enclose si imps with your request Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. 
7 um 2c. Trial cake Soap &« Sample Face Powder 2c., Trial 
Size 15¢ Attractive Week-end Box 39c 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessitigs are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U.S. A., from Laboratory. 
A. S. HINDS 228 West Street Portland, Maine 
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Soft Smooth Skin 











































Loftis Solitaire 
Diamond Cluster Ring 


Has the exact appearance of 
a large handsome Solitaire 
Diamond that would cost three 
or four times as much. 


wef 









Send for 
Free Catalog 


There are over 2000 
illustrations of Dia- 
monds, Watches, 
Jewelry, ete. What- 
ever you select will 
be sent, all shipping 
charges prepaid. 


You See and Ex- 
amine theArticle 
Right in Your 
Own Hands 


If satisfied, pay 
one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; 
balance divided into 5, 
S eight — amounts $100 and $125 

ayvable monthly. 
ie Catalog shows GAGY CREDIT 
all the new Watches OR, RMS —< 
—15,17,19, 21,23 Jew- . 
els, adjusted. Splen- 

f did bargains in2S- The secret of the rare beauty of 
year guaranteed the Loftis7-Diamond Cluster Ring 
Watches on credit lies in the perfectly matched 
terms as low as stones, all the diamonds, set in 


platinum, being uniform in size, 
$2.50aMonth 


quality and brilliancy; mounting is 


14 karat solid gold. Very popular, 
BROS & CO. fas8 


‘ 





“N 
—— Em, ' ~ 

Looks Like N 
What it is intended for— 
a Large Single Diamond 


Splendid Bargains Now 
Offered at $50, $7 



















The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept.KSO2 108 N. State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Deafness 





stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
“. Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
E Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
+2, Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO,., Incorporated 
411 inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 


A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 











| 
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Perfect hearing is now being re- | 


| 












pes _| A Three 


Generation Favorite 
The test of time is behind 





larity serve to establish 
Piso’s as the reliable re- 
lief for coughs and colds. 
Piso’s also allays hoarseness, 
soothes throat irritation andeases 
throat tickle. Keep Piso’s handy 
ready to use at the first sign of a 
cough. 30c a bottle, all druggists. 
Contains No Opiate 

Safe for Young and Old 











Grectric Vibrator 


A better vibrator 
that costs you less. 
Improves skin,scalp *— S 
and hair; relieves many 7 
i 
4 





aches and ills. Keeps strong persons 
strong; every home needs La Vida. No 
parts to oil, nothing to get out of order. 
Complete, easy to use. No extras to buy. 
Guaranteed. Uses alternating current only. 
Write for free Health and Beauty booklet. 
q At your dealer’s, or send $7.50. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


ADBRO MFG. COMPANY 
S$ 50 701 Phipps Power Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a 
INTO 


your STORY IDEAS money 


There is a big demand today forshort stories, photoplays, 
magazine and newspaper articles. 24,868 publications 
buy short stories. Jack London and other great writers 
have endorsed our course of home training in this fas- 
cinating and profitable spare time work. Our Free Book, 
**How to Write.” tells you about it; also gives details of 
the special introductory offer that is being made fora 
limited time. Don't lose this opportunity. Write Us Today. 

















Hoosier Institute Short Story Dept. 1532, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Piso’s. 54 years of popu- | 


Peace and the Scenario Market 
(Continued from Page 78) 


a fancied inspiration. A good motion picture 
plot ought never be put on paper until it 
has been mentally digested for at least a 
fortnight. You can acid-test any screen idea 
by facin@#a looking-glass, staring at’ yourself 
as you boil plot and characterization into 
five minutes of concentrated talk. If your 
looking-glass and your watch’s minute hand 
do not defeat you, you may have something 
actually worth while developing. 

Only a moderate degree of “psychology” 
can be employed. Pictures are improving, 
but, unless some alchemist of the screen ar- 
rives, it is not likely that the Henry James 
thing will ever be done in forty-five hundred 
feet of celluloid. 

The matter of reels need not concern you. 
| It is true that we talk of a five reel drama, 
but the author need not be conscious of the 
approximate ending cf one reel and the begin 
ning of another. On the screen you play for 
no curtains. But you must play for pro 
gressive grip of story. It is well to remember 
that more than fifty percent of your audience 
will enter the theatre after your play has 
started running. Really, it is unnecessary 
to know anything about footage, close-ups, 
or titles—although one is all the better fitted 
to write if he does know about them. 

The reason that a novel or a produced 
play is bought in preference to an original 
screen drama lies frequently in the fact that, 
| in the latter, the total value is im the lines. 
There is nothing between them. In the case 
of the successful book or play, there has been 
so much mental digestion on the part of 
the author that only a small part of what 
he had in mind is put into words. When 
filmed, however, the motion picture producer 
draws on the “between the lines” equation, 
and often gets the most effective parts of his 
picture from it. 

What counts most in all screen 
just as it does in the average play or novel 
—is heart interest. The audience wants to 
know whether the hero and the heroine get 
each other in the end. They are interested in 
the necessary conflict because they are won- 
dering how the story will turn out. Audi- 
ences want a happy ending. Why not give 
it to them? “The Birth of a Nation” would 
not have been the great picture it was if a 
simple love story had not run persistently 
throughout. 

Do not think that motion picture com- 
panies are too deeply prejudiced in favor of 
established writers of fiction and legitimate 
drama. The only reason that all good fiction 
and stage plays are eagerly snapped up is 
because they are vastly better worked out, 
as a rule, than the original screen story. 

Do not forget that writing screen stories 
is not easy. There are many writers of 
screen originals who are making good in- 
comes today, but they do it by dint of the 
hardest form of work. You cannot gloss 
| over the weak spots in a screen narrative by 
the use of words—as sometimes you can do 
in fiction. You cannot count upon a weak 
plot being pulled across a reef by means of 
effective dialogue—as is the case in some 
successful plays on the spoken stage. What 
you have instead of the human voice is a 
handful of words surrounded by quotation 
marks, which but faintly approximates vocal- 
ization. 

Finally, the field of screen writing is a 








stories— 





big one. It is going to be bigger. Any man 
or woman who can create plet action and 


characterization is foolish not to try his luck 
at writing screen dramas. But the majority 
will fail until they realize that the screen 
must be taken seriously. Too many authors 
have a tongue-in-the-cheek attitude toward 





the screen. They may not realize it, but 
they have. They do NOT take the screen 
seriously. 
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Giving the Exhibitor a Lift 


A few novel schemes for boosting patronage 


By Leigh Metcalfe 


If you’re a movie-goer, then don’t read this. It 
is written to interest the exhibitor. The following 
paragraphs are designed to help him boost his 
theatre attendance. The idea came from reading 
the average lot of “exhibitor’s hints” perused in 
the “press sheets” sent along to the theatre men. 
Exhibitors may try these if they dare. We waive 
all responsibilities for damage suits, libel difficul- 
ties, theatre-bombing, etc. 


There are few types 


RAILROAD a ier to 
Oo ictures easier 
MELODRAMA oak than the railroad 


thriller. A method of advertising such a 
feature in your neighborhood comes to mind 
almost immediately. You could arrange with 
your nearest railroad to borrow or rent a 
giant locomotive. You should have no 
trouble in having it moved down the street 
to the front of your theater. Then have 
the fireman steam up and blow the whistle 
every few minutes just prior to each per- 
formance. It is certain to attract attention. 
We believe this idea to be absolutely new. 
An engine can be secured from any friendly 
railroad for as low as S200 a day, firemen 
wages extra. 


ORPHAN So many of screendom’s 
DRAMA stars appear in the well known 

orphan drama. When you 
book such a picture, gather in as many or- 
phans of the town as you can. Then an- 
nounce, either in the paper, or by a slide 
on the screen, that to every woman attend- 
ing a certain showing of your orphan 
photoplay, the management will give, abso- 
lutely free, one orphan. You might even 
announce that to every woman with at least 
two sets of twins in her home, will be given 
a fresh set but that no more than one set 
will be given to the members of one home. 
Such a plan, well advertised before hand, 
should bring tremendous business. And it 
would be a splendid way of solving the 
problem of finding homes for asylum waifs. 


VAMPIRE Every community has its 
PICTURES vampires. Every community 

has its vampire victims. And 
when you book a vampire picture there is no 
reason why you cannot use these neighbor- 
hood characters as capital. For instance you 
could arrange with a husband who has been 
vamped (and who can fully prove that such 
is so) to appear in your theatre between 
performances, relating the story of his down- 
fall. Such a vampire victim should not be 
difficult to obtain. You might look over the 
divorce court records of your county. Every 
first class circuit court has on file any number 
of vampire divorce suits of the better grade. 
And the husband should be glad to gain the 
publicity. Besides that, if he is a regulation, 


alimony-paying ex-husband, he will be over- 
joyed at earning the additional ten dollars 
(or whatever wages you offer). 

The plan of one exhibitor comes to mind. 
Upon booking a Thara Beda picture, he 
announced on the screen that all vampires 
who could prove indisputably that they had 
wrecked at least three homes would be ad- 
mitted free to the showing of that particular 
picture. The exhibitor who conceived this 
unusual idea did not try it out as he realized 
that his neighborhood was over-run with 
newlyweds. 


WESTERN I have in mind a power- 
PICTURES ful method of boosting your 

showing of a western pic- 
ture. “This is thot,” as Harry Lauder says: 
Equip a large, heroic type of fellow with 
two six-shooters and a mustang. Dress him 
in cow-puncher’s garb. Instruct him to gal- 
lop wildly down the neighborhood streets 
after midnight the night before the showing, 
firing his guns off at brief intervals. Then, 
when the neighbors are aroused (as they 
doubtless will be) and poke their heads out 
of the window, wondering what in thunder 
is the matter, have this rider sing out that 
each bullet he is firing bears a tag and 
have him strongly urge that each of the 
residents hustle out early the following 
morning and gather up the bullets from 
where they fall, as each bullet, properly ac- 
companied by the tag, will admit one to 
the showing of the western picture. There 
is no other plan so effective for arousing the 
populace. And it is a method thoroughly 
relevant to the occasion. The minute the 
residents, startled from their beds, glimpse 
your man on the mustang, firing his re- 
volvers, they say: “Wild west stuff or I’m 
a chinaman!” Hence, they will be (or 
should be) receptive to your man’s announce- 
ment and immediately interested. 


SLAP STICK 
COMEDY so many good slap stick 
comedies feature pies of 


the genus custard, it might be profitable, 
certainly unique, upon booking one, to con- 
tract with your caterer for, say, a thousand 
or so custard pies. Hire a group of boys 
(preferably baseball players) and _ station 
them on the various neighborhood corners 
near your theatre. Instruct them to hurl 
their pies at pedestrians. (Note: By strik- 
ing the pedestrians squarely. in the face a 
greater measure of attention will be gained.) 
Have these boys advise the people so at- 
tracted, that a regular pie-throwing comedy 
will be shown at your theatre on the date 
arranged. The people so addressed should 
promptly enter into the spirit of the Thing, 
and will doubtless remark about it to their 
friends, thus adding to the publicity on your 
picture. 


In view of the fact that 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
By Arabella Boone 


HEER up—you Screen Ambitious! 
If you grow warped and ancient 
Without having once appeared 
Before a camera— 
Don’t cry! 


For ten years I haunted every studio 
In the country 
And never once got within sound 


Of the camera. 
Then I died. . .. 


Behold! 

Last week 

A band of photoplayers 

Visited our cemetery, 

Using my tombstone as a background 
For some movie-widow’s mourning. 
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Sickly Failure ! 
F Z ; | Are you dragging your- 
self about from day to 
day, always tired and 
dispirited; suffering from 
ckache, indigestion, 
constipation; your bil- 
iousness showing in your 
face, your lack of energy 
in your eyes, your good- 
for-nothing physical con- 
dition in the hang-dog 
air with which you meef 
your fellowmen? Have 
you about given up hope 
—and hasyour wife given 
up all hope —that you 
will ever get ahead and 


amount to anything in 
the world? 


Pull Yourself 
Together! 


Brace up! There’s a 
way out! You can be a 
man again. Youcan befull 
f of life and energy and 
| good health; you can 
trample under foot the 
sickly .troubles that are 
pulling you down; you 
can change the watery 
fluid in your veins to 
sparkling red blood, that 
— nourish | and 

y, overcome all your 
ey a any ills, and put you at the 
— top of the heap. 

No matter what brought you to your present 
condition; no matter how low you have sunk, 
you can be RE-BUILT into a man, with health 
and strength and mental and physical vigor and 
efficiency. 


It’s Never Too Late 


Strongfortism doesn’t know the meaning of 
the words “too late.”” No matter what your age 
or condition; no matter how long you have 
been mired in the slough of despondency or 
struggling under the handicap of physical irreg- 
ularities, Strongfortism can make a new man 
of you. Strongfortism can improve every part 
of your system; strengthen your heart, lungs, 
liver, stomach; clear your brain; steady your 
nerves, rid you of that eternal languid, tired 
feeling, and start you on the path to success. 


I Can Re-Create You 


I KNOW that I can make you over, can im- 
prove you 100 per cent, because I have helped ° 
and am helping thousands of other men — some 
of them pretty far gone, too, before they took 
up Strongfortism. I have no pills, powders or 
patent medicine dope to offer you; no drugs of 
any kind. EXPERIENCE instead; the solid 
experience of a lifetime with myself and my 
pupils; the experience and study that have 
enabled me to dig out and apply to you the 
secret laws on which human health and hap- 
piness and vitality depend. 


Send for My Free Book 


“Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy” tells you all about 
Strongfortism; tells you how you can overcome 
your mental and physical ailments; how youcan 
strengthen your vital organs; how to attain 
symmetry of form and figure. It’s forty-eight 
ae of talk straight from the shoulder, telling 

ow you can get the most pleasure out of life, 
from a man who knows what he’s talking about. 

Mark the coupon below, showing what ailmentsyou 
suffer from and send it with three 2c stamps to cover 
mailing expenses and I will send you the book free. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
759 Park Bidg. NEWARK, N. J. 
aseee:CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON eusue: 
Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Newark, N. J. 

Dear Strongfort: — Please send me your book, 
**Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy,’’ for postage 
of which I enclose 6 cents in stamps to cover mail- 
ing expenses, I have marked (X) before the subject 
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in which | am interested. (759) 
oe -Colds «--Insomnia .--Rheumatism 
** = «--Heartweakness ...Poor Cireulation 
oe yd «.-Short Wind ..-Youthfal Errors 
:) Headache o--Flat Feet ---Impoteney 
.-Thinness «--Constipation «+ Vital Losses 
..- Rupture -..Biliousness .--Skin Disorders 
. Neuritis ---Torpid Liver ..-Despondeney 
..-Neuralgia --- Indigestion .- Round Shoulders 
.-Flat Chest ... Nervousness ..- Lung Troubles 
. Deformity ---Poor Memory . Increased Height 
BN sivevdnsnendenssincintccticssvannecseseobenaenceaens 
I abkcisndsbsicacescuiesocseiciosessiotiatebe@ban 
CrBBcccccctecccccesccccescsesesceess BEATE. ccccccccsccece 
AGE. cecece eeeeees OCCUPATION....0.. Se eeeeeessesseesees 

















































Are your Eyebrows and Lashes as Dark 
as You Would Like Them to be? If uot 
You can Tint Them Beautifully With 

Cole: Z 

“be 

It adds wonderfully to your beauty, charm and 
expression for your eyebrows and lashes to be 
slightly darker than your hair, COLOR-INE 
makes them appear naturally dark. If you will 
examine your eyelashes very closely you will find 
that the tipends are very light and scarcely show 
up at all. COLOR-INE will darken them and 
make them appear much longer and thicker. It 
is impossible to detect COLOR-INE after it has 
been applied as directed. 
It is impossible to get up a preparation which 
would darken the eyebrows and lashes perma- 
nently, as it would have to be so strong that it 
would prove injurious. COLOR-INE is so mild ' 
that it is absolutely harmless, yet one application 
will last several days. More convenient and sat- 
isfactory to use than the ordinary eyebrow pencil. 
Thousands of our customers use it regularly 
with very satisfying results, 
PRICE SOc for bottle sufficient to last several months, 
Mailed complete with camel's hair brush for applying, 


under plain cover, onreceiptof price. Remit by coin, 
J. S. stamps or money order. 


Order a trial bottle today and if it is not entirely satis 

factory in every way we want you to send it right back 

and we will promptly refund your money in full. 

Maybell Beauty Booklet **The Woman Beautifui,"" 

matled FREE with every order. 

MAYBELL LABORATORIES, Dept. 10, 4305 Grand Bivd., Chicago 
=>, 
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“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000" 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify 
over 100,000 people who have 
worn it. Conserve your body 
and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace {J 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- amy 
fort, ability to do things, a rl al 
health and strength. Vv 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition, 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co, 
330 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


Taught in simplest English during 
sparetime. Diploma granted. 
Cost within reach of all. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Have been teach- 
ing by correspondence twenty 
years. Graduates assisted in many 
ways. Every person interested in 
stock should take it. Write for 
catalogue and full 

particulars « « 


LondonVet.Correspondence 
Schoo 
Dept. 7 London, Ontario, Can. 


he Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Bookletiree. Write today, 
enclosing 2 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 

D. J. MAHLER, 2192 X Mahler Park, Providence, R.1. 
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The Indestructible Wife 


(Concluded from page 35) 


She stopped him and said, with the air 
of a judge delivering final sentence: 

“All right. I’m going to try another hus- 
band. I can’t make up my mind just this 
minute which of you to take. Ill announce 
my decision tonight.” 

With that she left them, and the party 
scattered to gossip and speculate, leaving 
Jim to brood alone. He was still there 
when Schuyler Horne came hunting him a 
little later, with a suggestion. 

“Of course Charlotte doesn’t mean a word 
of what she said,’ was Schuyler’s comfort- 
ing assurance, “but she’s going to make you 
as miserable as she knows how. Now why 
don’t you beat her to it. Tame her. Do 
like the fellow in the play, ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew.’ Be a cave man. Drag her off 
by herself some place. Treat ‘em rough— 
that’s the way to get along with women.” 


“Treat her rough?” groaned Jim. “What 
do you suppose she'd be doing?” 

“Nonsense,” Schuyler exclaimed impa- 
tiently. “You can handle her. You used 
to be husky enough before she got you 
buffaloed. Brace up.” 


“There may be something in what you 
say,” Jim mused. “I’ve a notion to try.” 

“Now you're talking. Why don’t you 
kidnap her?” 

“By George, I will. Ill take her down 
to the boathouse on the lake, and scare the 
life half out of her.” 

Anne, unwilling in such critical times to 
let Schuyler get very far out of her sight, 
and half suspecting him of leaning toward 
Charlotte, was eavesdropping. She was also 
a little perturbed lest Charlotte, in her an- 
noyance at Jim, should select her own chosen 
swain as a means of punishing the offending 
husband, for it is one of the characteristics 
of a woman in love that she cannot under- 
stand why all other women are not in love 
with this same man. She pondered the situ- 
ation a while, and then decided to make 
all the capital out of it that she could, to 
gain her own ends. So to Charlotte’s room 
she went, and found that strenuous person 
hardly less gloomy than Jim had been. 

“See here, Charlotte, I've got a tip for 
you, and I'll tell you what it is only if you 
promise to keep your hands off Schuyler.” 

“Oh bother Schuyler!” Charlotte said, 
snappishly. “What’s the tip?” 

“Well then, Jim is going to kidnap you, 
and drag you off to the boathouse, and treat 
you rough. You're to be tamed like the 
shrew in the play.” 

“Oh, I am, am I? That'll be nice,” said 
Charlotte clenched her strong little fists. But 
as she thought it over, the idea didn’t seem 
to be so displeasing after all. 

“If I’m going to be kidnapped I want it 
done right,” she said at last. “I'll give him 
every opportunity.” 

Thus it happened that evening when Jim 
was prowling around the outside of the 
house like a burglar, with a heavy rope 
handy to bind his strenuous wife, she 
strolled nonchalantly out of the house to 
meet the adventure. She heard his stealthy 
footsteps and with a little elated feeling 
about her heart, felt the rope settle about 
her arms, as, without a word, her husband 
captured her, and dragged her to his waiting 
roadster. She resisted just enough to dis- 
arm suspicion, and tried to glare as she de- 
manded what he meant by it, but she was 
glad it was dark, and that the glare did 
not have to stand the test of a bright light. 
She felt it was not convincing. The boat- 
house was only a short distance away, and 
Jim soon had her fastened securely in a 
big chair in her prison. 

“Now we'll see who’s head of this fam- 
ily,” Jim said, trying to bluster, but Char- 
lotte could not help grinning when his back 
was turned, as he hunted things to eat and 
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drink, that he had stored away for the 
purpose. But she played up to him, and 
snapped back shrewishly. 

“Just for that you don’t get any dinner,” 
Jim retorted at last, and while he felt as 
mean as if he were caught stealing sheep, 
he played his role of bully, and ate and 
drank tantalizingly, before his helpless wife. 

“Now I’m going to leave you here to 
think things over,” he said after he had 
finished. “Here's the proposition—you'll 
stay right where you are until you stop 
all this foolishness about taking a new hus- 
band, and being jealous of that idiot Julia, 
and making life a general three-ringed cir- 
cus. Just think it over.” Jim smothered a 
desire to put his arms around his wife and 
ask to be forgiven. He left the boathouse, 
giving the door an entirely unnecessary slam. 


“He is a real man,” Charlotte said to 
herself over and over when he had gone. 

Anne, who had been on the watch, soon 
came to the rescue. No sooner had Jim 
left than she slipped in, untied the knots, 
and said: 

“Come on. Let’s beat him to the house 
and give him a shock.” 

“No,” Charlotte replied firmly. “I like the 
game. Just leave the rope loose so I can 
get out if I like. I’m beginning to fall in 
love with Jim all over again.” 

They heard footsteps. 

“Heavens, I didn’t think he’d come back 
so soon,” Charlotte exclaimed. “Go into 
that side room,” and Anne disappeared. 

It was not Jim after all, but Brandy. 
Missing Charlotte from the house, he had 
started searching the grounds and, seeing Jim 
come from the boathouse, made a shrewd 
guess at what had happened. 

“Oh, it’s only you,’ Charlotte said, her 
disappointment quite manifest to anyone less 
dulwitted than the athlete. 

“Wha’d’ye mean, only me?” he demanded, 
as he leaned familiarly over the arm of her 
chair. “From the looks of things you ought 
to be glad to see me.” 

“Well I’m not,” Charlotte snapped. 

“Anyhow I’ve got you where you can’t 
kick me in the shins,” Brandy observed, 
surly, “and I guess here’s where I get a 
kiss.” 

“Well, you guess wrong,” said Charlotte, 
and with a quick movement of her lithe 
body flung off the rope, and gave him a 
blow that sent him off his balance. 

Taken by surprise at the fury of her 
attack, the muscular youth had no time to 
recover himself before she was at him again. 

“Kamerad!” he called, half laughing, but 
she never gave him a chance to get steady. 
With a final shove she sent him reeling down 
the steps leading from the deck of the house- 
boat, and he never stopped until a splash 
told of his arrival at his destination. 

He didn’t come back for more. He 
crawled out of the lake and was making 
for the house, determined to escape im- 
mediately from the bewildering adventure, 
when Jim and Schuyler saw him. 

“Good heavens, what’s happened!” Jim 
exclaimed, and set out for the boathouse 
on a run. He found Charlotte and Anne 
rocking with laughter. 

“T)-d-d-did you 
Charlotte stammered. 

“Yes. What does it mean?” 

“Just this darling,” said Charlotte, put- 
ting her arms around his neck. “That your 
little shrew is tamed, and nothing else makes 
any difference. And now, please can’t J 
have something to eat ?” 

And Jimmy, hardly knowing whether he 
had really established himself as head of 
the house, or whether she was poking fun 
at him, and not giving a darn either way, 
said she could. 


see B-b-b-b-randy ?” 
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The Art of John 


Barrymore 
(Concluded from page 55) 


dramatic circles, life at its fullest complex 
from the Ringstrasse to Market street, and 
the worship of that golden circle we call so- 
ciety—yet he is one of few famous, un- 
famous or infamous members of his pro- 
fession who would never be taken for an 
actor on Fifth avenue, in Clay Center or at 
Buffalo Bill’s ranch. 

Mr. Barrymore and I became friends in 
1912. We lived on the same hillside in Los 
Angeles. I was then, as now, an incon- 
spicuous servant of the linotype rather than 
a social triumph, so I had abundant oppor- 
tunity to remark and marvel at his plain- 
ness of life, his utter absence of affectation, 
and his simple good comradeship, any- 
where and with anybody. 

Mr. Barrymore’s sense of drama attaches 


to his person as well as his spirit. I have 
seen him come into his dressing-room a 
scant ten minutes before his cue, in the 


complete deshabille of a man who has spent 
a very idle afternoon in the country. Add 
to the hindrance of time a broken shoe-lace, 
misplaced laundry and no time to shave. 
An improvisation of a single lacing, a make- 
up slapped on with both hands, a shirt re- 


surrected from the laundry bag, a half-pint | 








of water to give that remarkable dark hair | 


its patent-leather finish, 
of trousers, 
emerged, 
clothes, 


from a 
a Brummel 


chrysalis of unpressed 
so exquisite that he 


would have been the despair of any tailor’s | 


model who ever paraded. 

The “Barrymore bend’’—a sudden inward 
collapse at the second lowest button of the 
waistcoat—may be regarded as John’s per- 
manent contribution to our young civiliza- 
tion’s lean and interesting appearance. 

I don’t know how old John Barrymore 
is because, like Frances White, I am not 
good at arithmetic. I do know, however, 
that he was born in 1882. 

When I knew John in Los Angeles he and 
his wife, Katherine Harris, appeared to be 
the essential ingredients of a very happy 
home. Now the law has pronounced them 
strangers, and John has a bachelor apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village. But I'll bet 
John is sorry, sometimes, for he seemed to 
be very much in love with Katherine; and 
I'll bet Katherine is sorry whenever she per- 
mits herself to realize that she lost one of 
the greatest guvs in the world. 


“Lost Battalion” Survivor Writes 
Photoplay Editor 


EMEMBER the reproduction published 

last month of a page out of PHoTOPLAY 
picked up in No-Man’s Land? Well, the 
soldier who found that has written again to 
the Editor, describing six thrilling nights and 
days without a bite to eat on a wooded hill 
of the Argonne Forest, fighting the Hun. 

This officer, Lieut. Maurice S. Revnes, was 
a member of the now famous “Lost Bat- 
talion,’ whose men so heroically and un- 
flinchingly fought off surrender though they 
faced death on all sides. 

“Those six days shall stand out as the 
most tragic of the war,” writes this survivor, 
from a base hospital. “The memory of it 
will never erase itself from my thoughts— 
and above all the bravery of those lads 
They refused to give in—they fought despite 
their wounds. All my officers were killed 
the first day and the second day a trench 
mortar shell hit my left foot.” 


a jump into a pair | 
a shrug into a coat—and there | 
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doubled my salary! 


Why don’t you study some one 
thing and get ready fora real job, 
at a salary that will give your wife 
and children the things you would 
like them to have? 


You can do it! Pick the posi- 
tion you want in the work you like 
best and the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for it right in your own home, 
in your spare time—you need not 
lose a day or a dollar from your 
present occupation ! 


Yes, you can do it! More than 
two million have done it in the last 
twenty-seven years. More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. 











“$100 a Week, Nell! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


‘““They’ve made me Superintendent—and 


Now we can have the 
comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of —our 
own home, a maid for you, Nell, and no more 
worrying about the cost of living! 


‘The president called me in today and told me. He 
said he picked me for promotion three months ago 
when he learned I was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 
hascome—and thankstotheI.C.S.,I’mready for it!’ jj 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, pros- 
perous homes because they let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools prepare them in spare hours _ || 
for bigger work and better pay. You will find them 
in offices, shops, stores, mills, mines, factories, on 
railroads, in the Army and Navy — everywhere. 





Now my chance _ || 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 649.4; SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 

the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SAL Spry age 
Electric Kigbties and Kys, ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiri Window” el 
Telegraph co 
Telephone Work 
MEOH ANIOAL ENGINEER 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 





Dr ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 
b Ney ae ne a ' Stenographer snd 
as Engine Operatin te 4 rapher and T. 
CIVIL ENGINEER ° rt. 1 ub 7 beh 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRIOULTURE French 
OHEMIST Ponltry Raising Itallan . 


TRAFFIG MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial L: 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common ay Subjects 
Mathe matic: 

CIVIL SERVICE 




















Name 
Without cost, without obligation, Present 
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The Quality Cream for 
Discriminating People 


Beautiful Japanese Jars 75c 
Opal Jars 50c Tins $1.00 
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Send 25c for a generous trial 
package 
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stubborn 
hair easy ? 
to comb, 
neatand \ 
attractive 
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Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon 
Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends” 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair- Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way you comb itand retain a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 
tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
societye Is harmless and acts as an excellent toni 

Send fiity cents today for 
Send for Trial Jar 22%,!",°"%,0% se: 
days. If it isn’t just what you have been looking for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jarof 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send forthis wonderful toilet necessity today. 


Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO. a 14, 4652 N. aes Ave., Chicago 











B] BECOME A NURSE 


Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 
ie YOU cannot spend three 


years in hospital or are past 
hospital age limit, send name 
and address on postcard for 
yearbooke sb Method ‘of st S.N. 
jome-Practice of studying 
trained nursing. State age 
The Chantauqua School of Nursing 
582 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y¥. 


MUSIC tsa tens FREE 


By the Ctaeet and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
A 


: You cam Mead Musaae Like this quill 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. I}lus- 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2c 
per day to cover cost of postage and music used. Write 

r Free booklet which explains everything in full. 


American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 
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Toton 
Concluded from page 45 , 


father. And when, one day she overheard 
the group of them discussing the impend- 
ing invasion of the huns, wondering over 
the safety of their properties in case of a 
German raid, she knelt deep into the heavy 
plush of a great chair and listened. They 
announced their plan to bring all their val- 
uable paintings to Lane’s chateau, believ- 
ing that the Hun would respect the neu- 
trality of the American’s estate. 

After the paintings had arrived, Toton 
scurried to Paris and told Pierre and his 
crew. Pierre’s eyes lighted with a fierce 
joy that was two-fold in its instigation: 
first, because of the chance to thieve from 
the Americans; and second, because there 
were indications of the return of Toton to 
the clan. 

At nightfall the apaches crept to the es- 
tate, lead by Toton. Once inside, the loca- 
tion of the paintings was easy and they took 
them all, including the now completed mas- 
terpiece of David Lane. Lane, aroused by 
the noise of the intruders, came into the 
room on the lower floor and faced Pierre. 
Each recognized the other instantly; and 
to Pierre’s mind the rather fading past 
flooded back in a brilliant, incensing real- 
ity. He lunged at the artists and there, on 
the floor, the two of them struggled. To 
the aid of Pierre came the wildcat Toton 
and when Pierre had finally overcome the 
artists and had kicked and beaten him un- 
mercifully, then he began to banter. 

“I lied to you those years ago,” he finished, 
as Toton crept away with some of the 
paintings. “Your daughter did not die. On 
the contrary, she lived to be the most cele- 
brated pickpocket in Paris.” 

The elderly artist, on the floor, gasped. 
“Where is she, then?” he demanded to 
know. But Pierre only gave him another 
kick and then swept out through the window 
after his band of thieves. In a hut on a 
distant hill the band waited for daylight. 


* * * 


Advancing into France in that never-to- 
be-forgotten August of 1914, the army of 
the Hun spread out over a great area, in 
pillaging and vandalisms. One wing veered 
toward the country in which lay Lane’s 
chateau, and the hut where the apaches 
waited for daylight. 

The House of Krupp had produced a new 
heavy gun and to test its range, the gun- 
ners aimed it on the abandoned hut in the 
distance. Their aim was all too true. 

What prevented Toton and Pierre from 
being instantly killed can only be laid to 
the concession of chance. When Toton 
opened her eyes she saw Pierre lying, inert, 
under some debris a few feet away. Pierre 
had raised his face and was staring at Lane’s 
portrait that lay uncovered near his head. 
His eyes, pain-dinged, opened wide with 
growing wonder as hé stared at the face on 
the canvass, seen through the floating dust 
of the debris. He lifted one hand to his 
forehead 


C~ 


“Yvonne!” came a whisper on the 
apache’s slow breath. 

Toton, ten feet away, now standing weak- 
ly, was drinking in the fantastic tableau. 
Pierre, feeling the fingers of Death closing 
about his arm, hastened to divulge the great 
secret he held from Toton, the girl-boy 
he had raised in a great lie. His eyes 
searched the swirling atmosphere for her 
figure and finding it, he beckoned. She 
came on swift feet. 

“Listen,” he whispered. He raised his 
hand and pointed to the divinely exquisite 
face of Yvonne, the old lover, conjured by 
the heart and genius of Lane who had never 
forgotten. Moreover, the figure was that 
of a madonna—from the depth of the great 
eyes to the grace of the enfolding arms. 

Then hysterically—racing Death—the 
apache poured out the real story he had 
concealed through the years. Before this 
madonna that seemed to live and to prompt 
his conscience, he told the real love of Lane 
and Yvonne. Of his call home and of the 
base intrusion of Lane’s father. How ‘the 
parents had stepped into their idyll and 
broken its spell and how Yvonne had died 
from a broken heart. Lastly, how Lane 
had gone back to America, sorrowing, out- 
raged. And how he—Pierre—had raised 
Toton as a boy and under a lie. 

Toton stared at the canvass of her mother. 


“But—but—who painted this?” she de- 
manded. 
“David Lane.” Toton gasped. “Your fa- 


ther!” Pierre finished. 

For a long time after the apache had 
breathed his last, the girl sat in the grow- 
ing daylight. Over three hills she saw the 
red-tiled roof of David Lane’s chateau. She 
arose and very deliberately gathered up the 
scattered canvasses and, holding that of her 
mother tenderly to her heart, trod over the 
three hills to the home of David Lane. 

In the chateau, she threw herself into 
Kent’s arms. Then, praying for the ability 
to word her emotions, she went over to Lane 
and laid her head on his shoulder. 

“Father !” 

Lane looked at the tear-streaked face of 
the grimy Toton and stared deep into 
her eyes. Then he crushed her to him. 


* * * 


That week the three of them sailed for 
America. Toton looked forward to this trip 
with the keenest of pleasure. The name 
America was no longer one to be dreaded. 

And three years later, while Uncle Sam 
was getting into condition to finish off the 
Germans, on the docks at New York stood 
two young people. One of them was a man 
in the uniform of the American army, and 
his name was Kent Carew. And the other, 
enfolded. in his arms, was a young woman in 
the attire of a Red Cross nurse. And her 
name was Toton. So, back to the cradle 
of their sorrows and joys sped the two lov- 
ers—soldier of democracy and angel of 
mercy. 


a 
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Overheard in the Astor 


HE (a young thing of twenty summers, but entirely sophisticated)—I must tell you, 
my dear, I just met the president of the Biograph Company and he engaged me to star 


in a picture. 


He (deaf to the point of using an ear trumpet and flirting dangerously near the 60 mark) 
—Then you will become a famous picture star? 


She—Yes; doesn’t it seem wonderful? 


We—We will say it is wonderful since there ain’t no sich an animal now as the Biograph 


Company.—(N. Y. Telegraph.) 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Where Do We Ride 


from Here? 
(Concluded from page 37) 


Must we sit and weep like that magnificent 
fool, Alexander, because there is no other 
world to conquer or create? 

How about the sea? America is just 
waking up as a maritime nation. The build- 
ing of ships for purposes of war has given 
this country a vast fleet which, now that 
peace comes, must be employed as a mer- 
chant marine. The American flag will be 
found on all the seven seas. And the sea 
is the very soul of romance. Already it has 
given the screen many of its finest creations, 
beginning with the Annette Kellermann 
premier, “Neptune’s Daughter,” and coming 
down through “The Sea Wolf” to “Shark 
Monroe.” Its beauties have been revealed 
n “A Daughter of the Gods” and its rugged 
power in “The Deemster” and “The Manx- 
man.” True, some of the romance of the 
sea died with the passing of the sailing ship, 
and yet whatever power it be that drives 
the vessel through the:storm, the storm re- 
mains impressive and awful. Yet here there 
is the limitation of space—ironically enough. 

Assuredly this is a great field. The sea 
can be kind and comforting, can soothe the 
wounded spirit and bring calm to the 
troubled soul. The sea can be terrible and 
relentless, and can sweep into nothingness 
the greatest ogre, and dwarf the most colos- 
sal ego. Even more than the plains it is 
the dwelling place of men who tremble not 
as they look death in the face with steady 








and level brows. Is this the next empire of 
the film? 

Only the future can tell. And for that 
future, perhaps no plea better expresses the 
hopes of those who have faith in the camera 
and its masters, than that of the idealist, 
Vachell Lindsay : 

“We want pictures beyond the skill of any 
delineator in the old mediums, yet within 
the power of the wizard photoplay produced. 
Oh you who are coming tomorrow, show us 
everyday America as it will be when we are 
only half way to the millennium yet thous- 
sands of years in the future! Till what 
type of honors men will covet, what prop- 
erty they will be apt to steal, what murders 
they will commit, what the law court and 
the jail will be or what will be the substi- 
tutes, how the newspaper will appear, the 
office, the busy street. Picture to America 
the lovers in her half-millennium, when usage 
shall have become iron-handed once again, 
when noble sweethearts must break beautiful 
customs for the sake of their dreams.” 





THE WESTERN DRAMA | 
By Anna Hamilton Wood 


It isn’t the lurid, thrilling plot 
Or the action which draws us so; 
It isn’t the splendid type of men 
Or the life which we do not know; 
It isn’t the simple human tale 
Of the love of a maid for a man: 
It’s because we see a bit of the earth 
Unchanged since the world began! 





It isn’t the story we carry home 
But the breath of the great out-doors. 
For love and adventure are nothing new. 
(They lived with my youth—and yours.) | 
But the West! The West! To us back here 
In the crowded marts of trade 
It is trumpet voiced to the hearts denied | 
The joys of a world, God-made! | 


| 
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GIVEN TO YOU 


as a LARKIN F*gterxto- SAVING 


Family 
AnOak Rockerlikethis usually sells for $8to$ | Oatstores. Itisaremark- 
able value and we give it with a $10 purchase of Foods, Soaps, etc., as 
the ae you make by dealing direct with the great Larkin Factories. 


Latest Catalog FREE 


Send for this interesting book. See the hundreds of 
useful home furnishings you can get as Premiums by 
this economical method of Factory-to- Family dealing. 
Interest your friends and neighbors in these great 
Savings. We make this a profitable service for you. 


Get Our Catalog Today 


Send Coupon or Postal to Nearest Address. 
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i Latkitt Ci Buttalo,Chicago,Peoria 


Please send me your latest Catalog No. 78. 
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Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for you! 


4 ga Weakness, 


f huskiness 

td and harshness 

Ff banished. Your 

y voice given a won- 

: derful strength, a 

> wider range, an amazing 
clearness. This is done by 

the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by leading European 
musicians, actors and speakers. 






Music Lessons| 


UNDER MASTER ° TEACHERS 















A Complete Conservatory Course 


133 M Wonderful home study music lessons under | 
y ai great American and European teachers, | 





Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach : - Use it in wour own home. Simple, 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. A silent exercises taken a few minutes 


daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts and proofs. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method ; illhelp you. You need not 
etammer or lie al if you will follow our 
instructions, i coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get ou our 

free book and literature, 
4 tell you just what this method is, how % il 
3 used and what it will do for you. No matter 
332 how hopeless your case may seem the 
*  Feuchtinger method will improve your voice 
800 per cent. No obligation on you if you 
ask for this information. We gi: adly send it 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


xn Perfect Voice institute 
i Chicago, tl. a 


| 
Write telli | 
Any Instrument or Voice Mut fling 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Musie, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed ae 
Organ—and we will send our FREE C ATALOG covering 3 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 4 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5096 natin Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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P Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
P| PON’T send a penny. Just send your name and say. *‘Sendme site subject that interests me most, 

4 a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free 

{ wrist. "* We will oon it prepaid right to your home. hen it oO Singing 0 Speaking 











it_ $4 75 with the ee pen and then wear the 
(A if of any © f your friends can tell y 
ut if you decide to buy it |¥ 


¥| comes merely depos 
ring for 10 full days. it you, 
it from a diamond, send 


©) Stammering 0 Lisping 





( ~send us $2.5C a month cntil t $18. 75 has been paid. N 
; Send your name now. Tell us which of the |3 ame 
4 | Write Today solid gold rings illustrated above you wi ; 







Qadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 


























) (fakes Hair, 
Restored To 
Original Color 


air positively, 

nnd restored to orig- 
inal color, no matter what 
color it was. KOLOR-BAK 
guaranteed to do this or it 
costs you nothing! KOLOR- 
BAK is a pleasing, pte. -harmless, 
grang preparation. ntains no in- 
jurious ingredients. Colorless, stain- 
less. Nota dye or stain, but a wonder- 
ful scientific preparation. Acts directly 
on the pigments of the hair. Also banishes 
dandruff and itching sealp in two applications. 
Write for free k and positive proof. 


KOLOR-BA 
68 W. Washington i sRODUC 73 CO. 1H. 


wm Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s | 


Famous Medicated 


, \~ Reducing Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 
Cover the_entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead. 


ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bast aon $5. 50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (Bijines Bide...) 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Ent.on 34th St. 3rd Fst East) 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 















































I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hearing 
and stopped Head Noises, and will doit for 
you. They are Tiny Me »~gaphones. 
be seen when worn. Easy to put in, easy to 
take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”’ Inex- 
pensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. City 


Cannot 








Genuine Photographs 


THE STARS’ BEST PICTURES 


Send for your favorites. We have over 450 players. 
Large size 5x7, 10c each; 3 for 25c — 13 for a dollar. 


Hand Colored, 20c each, 3 for 50c. 
C 
Robert K. Stanbury, Inc. 135.139 w't7m st. N.Y, Gey 


Send stamp for list of players. Orders mailed day received. 


When you write to ‘advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Catalog. No money in advance, Shipment 
made for your examination. First payment to be 
made only after you have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be equalled. If not what you 
wish return at our expense. 





Any Diamond bought 
of us may be returned 
for exchange at an in- 
creased value of 75% 
more than you paid. 


No Red Tape— 
No Delay 


Every transaction 
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(MOVIE FANS, ATTENTION! 


Here is a chance to secure genuine photos of your 
movie favorites. All original poses by the Stars. 
Beautiful and Artistic andthey are sure to please 

‘ou. If not, we refund your money. 35c e 
ceptional value. 
























ach, 7 for $2.00. 
Make your selection NOW from this list: 


Theda Bara Beverly Bayne 
Carlyle Blackwell FrancisX.Bushman 
Marguerite Ciark Marie Doro 
Alice Joyce Jack Kerrigan 
Mollie King E. K. Lincoln 
Mary Miles Minter Antonio Moreno 
Mabel Normand Virginia Pearson 
Olga Petrova Mary Pickford 
Anita Stewart Blanche Sweet 
Norma Talmadge Lillian Walker 
Fanny Ward Pearl White 
Earle Williams Ben F. Wilson 

. ClaraK. Young and 100 others 


Check the 7 you want, pin a $2.00 bill fo this advertisement, with 
your name and address written plainly on margin, and mail to 
S. BRAM, A-46, 209 West 48th Street, New York 


“Don’t Shout” 
“LT hear you. I can one 
\ now as well as any 


























‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had them in, 

self, only that | hear all right. 
“The | MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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“SAFETY HAIR CUTTER 


Qe If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
g- SD own hair with this marveioua invention. Cuts 
Ey the hair any desired length, short or long. 
Ze” Does the job as nicely as any er in quarter 
the time, before your own mirror, You can cut the 
Babs children’s hair at home in a jiffy. Can be used as an 
ordinary razor tu shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any razor. Lasts a lifetime. Saves ite cost first 
time used. PRICE ONLY 35c, postpui Extra Blades Sc each. 
sOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 1502, S4w. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be a rt th Learn at home f 
—t® sa. champlonan andl his = on Se 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Quickly learned by mail at bh 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 88) 


E. C., SHERIDAN, IND.—The long-awaited 
Montagu Love story appeared in the’ Janu- 
ary issue of PHotopLay. Did you like it? 
Harold Lloyd is very much alive. Yes. 
Thanks for all the things you said. 


Atma, Mo.Line, Kansas—That is not a 
picture of Charles Chaplin, although it looks 
something like him. You ask too many 
questions. Some of them are answered else- 
where. Jack Pickford is twenty-three. You 
want Wallace Reid to play opposite Mary 
Pickford. Earle Rodney with Enid Ben- 
nett. What do you want to know about 
Constance Talmadge? 


MarcGueErite, PotspamM, N. Y.—-I don’t 
care; I won't wear a neck-tie to match my 
soul whatever happens. Theda Bara, Fox; 
Dorothy Dalton, Thomas H. Ince, Culver 
City. Virginia Valli isn’t playing now. She 
was a leading woman for Essanay, with Tay- 
lor Holmes and Bryant Washburn. Norma 
Talmadge, Select. 


L. M. C., SAN Jose—Madge Kennedy, I 
believe, will send you her personally auto- 
graphed photograph. Yes, I have met the 
lady; she is delightful, and quite unaffected. 
She’s married to Harold Bolster. Write to 
her care Goldwyn Film studios, Culver City, 
California. I saw Miss Kennedy in “A Per- 
fect Lady;” she’s very nice in it. Her new 
picture is “Primrose.” John Bowers, for- 
merly of World, plays with her in this. 


Just MArRGARET.—You’re wrong about us, 
Margaret. I think you must want our job. 
I don’t know Marguerite well enough to an- 
swer that question; but I suppose she is 
“awfully jolly,’ since you’re so keen about 
it, you know. She’s four feet, ten, and 
weighs ninety pounds.- Jules Raucourt 
played opposite her in “Prunella.” Mary 
Pickford is twenty-six. Lillian Gish is twen- 
ty-three and Dorothy, twenty-one. Dorothy 
is a blonde but she wears a short black wig 
in all her new pictures. Dick—I love the 
way you call your favorites by their first 
names—is twenty-four. I suppose he likes 
to play opposite Miss Clark. Barthelmess 
with Dorothy Gish in “The Hope Chest,” 
her new Paramount. Anita Loos isn’t an 
actress; she’s an author. I think she would 
be corking on the screen. She and John 
Emerson have a company and make come- 
dies for Paramount. Their new ones are 
“Good-bye Bill” and “When the Boys Come 
Home.” 


Bos Bara, Detroitr.—The Dolly Sisters are 
married; one to Harry Fox, the actor; the 
other to Jean Swartz, the song-writer. Their 
names are Yansci and Roszika. Louise Fa- 
zenda isn’t married. She’s: great, I think. 
Write to her at the Sennett studios. Nazi- 
mova, Metro; Bessie Love, Vitagraph; Hay- 
akawa, Haworth; Ethel Clayton, Lasky; 
Mildred Harris, Universal. Others elsewhere. 


Mickey—Yours was snappy. If you'll 
notice, the non-temperamental star whom 
the “extras” and the stage-hands follow 
about in genuine admiration, is the same star 
whom the crowds follow into the theatres. 
That first question, Mickey, is the one ques- 
tion I never could answer. I can’t account 
for it. Edith Johnson, your reel sweetheart, 
was born in Rochester in 1895. I don’t think 
she was ever on the stage. In her screen ca- 
reer she was with Lubin, Universal, and 
Vitagraph. Did you see her in the Vitagraph 
serial with William Duncan, “A Fight for 
Millions”? She’s five feet, four inches per- 
pendicularly and she tips the scales at 135. 
Her home address is 162 Hudson Ave., Hol- 
lywood; write to her there. What are you 
going to give me? 


THOMAS MEIGHAN FAN, WEBSTER GROVES, 
Mo.—If I ever need an assistant I'll wire 
for you. You wish to go on record as say- 
ing that Tom Meighan is not only adorable, 
he’s handsome. Yes, I know Tom, and I 
wouldn’t call him adorable, but he is a nice 
guy. Elsie Albert? She's not playing any 
more. You remember her in “Lorna Doone”? 
I saw her, long ago, in “Snow White,” I 
think—at any rate it was some fairy tale. 
Vola Vale isn’t playing just at present but 
she’ll be back soon. Marguerite Clark’s new 
ones are “Three Men and a Girl” and “The 
Golden Bird.” Write again. 


ANSWER MAN ADMIRER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
—I have another admirer; thank you, thank 
you. It does my old heart good to feel that 
I am being appreciated and will not die un- 


sung. And then you ask me if Jack Holt is 
married. Too much competition. Madge 


Evans is with World at Fort Lee; Virginia 
Lee Corbin is with Fox, Los Angeles. If I 
ever come to Charlotte I know I will like 
it. Jack Holt is a Paramount leading man. 
Last Marguerite Clark interview in January, 
1918, and a Grand Crossing Impression in 
July, 1918. Others answered elsewhere, 


W. H. Hovston, Puira—Here’s all we 
can tell you about Madge Evans: she was 
born in New York City in 1909. She was a 
child actress with many well-known produc- 
tions both in this country and in England, 
before going on the screen. Her screen ca- 
reer has been in “Zaza” and “The Seven 
Sisters” for Famous Players; for World, 
“Husband and Wife,” “The Little Burglar,” 
“The Little Duchess,” “The Volunteer,” and 
many others. In some pictures she is starred 
and featured in others. 





On JoHNNY Cu.—Hello. You write like 
we used to write when we were your age. 
Oh, yes, we can remember “the days of real 
sport,” according to cartoonist Briggs. Yes, 
and if there had been movies when I was a 
boy, I bet I'd be writing to Mary Miles 
Minter too. Address her care American, 
Santa Barbara. Eugene O’Brien is with Par- 
amount. Eltinge is back on the stage, in 
vaudeville. 


Irn1sH.—Enid Bennett is Mrs. Fred Niblo; 
she makes pictures for Paramount-Thomas 
H. Ince. Constance Talmadge is nineteen. 
No, she isn’t. Jack Pickford has signed a 
contract with First National; he was mus- 
tered out of the Navy the last of November. 
I don’t believe you’re Irish at all. 


Potty oF RAINBOW VALLEY.—You sound 
like a Zane Grey heroine. Funny you didn’t 
recognize Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “K” in 
its screen form, “The Doctor and the Wom- 
an.” Mildred Harris, Albert Roscoe, and 
the late True Boardman as “K” were the 
principal performers. I have no record of 
a Miss Audrey Jones, who has, you say, 
made a tremendous hit in pictures. Miss 
Jones please write. You hope I am well 
and happy. I hope you are the same. 


Patty Lov, ScraNntoN.—What neat names 
you're giving us this month, girls. Virginia 
Pearson is no loner with Fox. I think she’s 
having her own company. Sheldon Lewis of 
the serials is her husband. I agree with you; 
of course I agree with you. Come again. 


EpNnA, LAWNDALE.—You say, “Please con- 
vey this bad news to Earle Foxe fans through 
the medium of your department. The lights 
of the studio affected his eye-sight and he 
went back on the stage and Mabel Nor- 
mand’s ‘Peck’s Bad Girl’ was the last picture 
he will ever make.” Thank you, Edna. 
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Questions and. Answers 
( Continued ) 


PHYLLIS AND ELIZzaBeTH.—F.ven if you 
two did call me a second Scrooge, I liked 
your letter. You say you run down to the 
drug store and look for your answers in 
ine Magazine and read them and then add 
a nicke. and buy a Thritt Stamp. Do you 
reafiy buy the Thrift Stamp? Norma ‘fal- 
maage is married to Joseph Schenck, her 
manager; Connie isn’t married. No. I’m 
sure I’ve no idea whether Eugene O’Brien 
is contemplating matrimony. You might 
write to him. Alice Mary Moore has never 
appeared in pictures. Don’t know about 
the last “Bab” story. Nigel Barrie, who 
played Carter Brooks, is in the Royal Air 
Force and they can’t finish the series until 
he comes back. Don’t forget to write 
again. 


L. B., BLACKWELL, OxkLa—I get a good 
many letters from Oklahoma. Ann Little, 
Lasky, Hollywood; Antonio Moreno, western 
Vitagraph; Charlie Chaplin gets one million 
dollars a year. Eddie Polo’s latest serial, 
“The Lure of the Circus,” has been released. 
Polo isn’t in France. He’s at Universal City, 
in California. 


Mary JANE, KANKAKEE.—Very sorry, 
Mary Jane, but we do not send out photo- 
graphs of the players. Write to them, how- 
ever, and they will answer you. Bill Hart, 
Hart studios, Hollywood; Charlie Chaplin, 
Chaplin studios. Others given elsewhere in 
this issue. Hart’s latest is “Branding Broad- 
way.” Seena Owen plays with him in this. 
Roscoe Arbuckle is making comedies for the 
Paramount program. 


SweEeT Memorties.—We quote from your 
poem (first stanza): “Long years ago, how 
many I don’t know, I got lonesome one night 
for a movie show, we had a number of them 
in our quiet town, so I looked up the best 
that could be found.” And the last verse 
is all right: “Now Bill Hart looks good to 
us on the screen, he plays nice parts but he 
may be mean. He'll save a woman and risk 
his life, and he may go home and beat his 
wife,” except that Willum is not and never 
has been married. 


EvLecta, RocHEsTeR.—Only too _ glad. 
Geraldine Farrar, Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; Lillian Gish, Griffith studios, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Madge Kennedy, Pauline 
Frederick, Goldwyn, Culver City, Cal.; 
Dorothy Dalton, Enid Bennett, Thomas H. 
Ince studios, Culver City, Cal.; Wallace Reid, 
Lasky. You're quite welcome, nine-year- 
old. 


E. F. B., Lonesome Soipier Boy, Camp 
Travis, Texas.—June Caprice isn’t playing 
at present but she was with Fox last and 
a letter to her care that company will be 
forwarded. I’m sure she'll write to you. 
PHOTOPLAY cannot send you pictures, but 
write to your favorites and you will hear 
from them. Mabel Normand, Goldwyn 
studios, Culver City, Cal.; Jackie Saunders, 
Balboa, Long Beach, Cal.; Mary Miles 
Minter, American, Santa Barbara. Are you 
sure that’s the correct title? We have no 
record of that picture. 





Mona, Booktyn.—My surprise at your 
sea-green letter may be compared only to 
my amazement when I first discovered, via 
Webster, that the word “encyclopedia” is 
spelled as it’s pronounced. If I kept track 
of the various—and varying hues in actress’s 
hair, Mona, I wouldn’t have much time to 
answer your questions. All I know is, that 
when I last saw the lady, it was a reddish 
gold. Your others require research; if you'll 
be patient I'll look them up for you. Tout 
a vous. 


E. B., PirtssurcGH.—I don’t want to lose 
my temper, but I would suggest that you 
look through these Colyums from time to 
time to ascertain whether or not Mary 
Pickford is married and if she has any 
children. Marguerite Clark is thirty-one and 
she is, in private life, the wife of Lieut: H. 
Palmerson Williams. Reddish gold. 


Mary F., Mass.—If you don’t mind we'd 
rather not print your alias. I don’t know 
any publishers personally or I’d be writing 
books myself. James Kirkwood played with 
Little Mary in “The Eagle’s Mate.” He’s 
directing now. I don’t know of any Portue- 
gese actors on the screen. You want Pearl 
White’s portrait on the cover. 


YOUNGER, OKLAHOMA City.—How old is 
Fanny? Miss Ward is forty-three. She’s 
with Pathe. One daughter, who is married 
and lives in England. I liked Miss Ward best 
in “The Cheat” and “The Yellow Ticket.” 
She’s a fine little actress. Harold Lockwood 
is survived by a wife and one son. May 
Allison isn’t married. Baby Marie Osborne 
is seven. Douglas Fairbanks is divorced 
from Beth Sully Fairbanks. Mrs. Fairbanks 
was awarded the custody of Douglas, Jr. 
Antonio Moreno is playing now in “The 
Iron Test,” a Vitagraph serial. Long “i.” 
Theda always plays a vampire; why, I don’t 
know. 


C. B., Farco, N. D.—I don’t often get 
such pleasant letters as yours, my dear. 
Thank you for it. In the light of recent 
events perhaps you won’t be going to France. 
Let me know. Here’s that address, but don’t 
tell a soul: 22 West 72 St., N. Y. Puoro- 
PLAY will.-have a story or a picture about 
him very soon; watch out for it. 


M. E. H., Preston, ONTAR1I0.—You just 
write Bebe Daniels and she'll send you a 
picture of herself, and if you're lucky she’ll 
write you a letter, too. Bebe is one of my 
favorite film-follies. And she’s a mighty 
sweet kid and likes to hear from her friends. 
Yes, I believe that comedian quit; he found 
the competition too keen. You mean Eric 
Campbell, don’t you—the big fellow who 
played with Chaplin? He was killed in a 
motor accident. The Dolly Sisters who ap- 
peared in the musical comedy, “Oh, Look!” 
in Chicago last season, and the “Million Dol- 
lar Dollies’ are one and the same. Their 
names are Yansci and Roszika but don’t ask 
me who is who. Perfectly all right; thanks. 


Bessie J. B., WHITE Wricnt, Trexas.—I 
should have been delighted to answer by re- 
turn mail, Bessie, but you neglected to en- 
close a stamp, so your letter had to await its 
turn. Florence La Badie died of injuries 
from an automobile accident. She was not 
married. Metro may be able to supply you 
with photographs of Harold Lockwood. 


S. N., St. Lovuis.—Florence Lawrence is 
no longer in pictures; she’s been absent for 
a long time now. Yes, I miss her too. In 
real life she is Mrs. Harry Solter. Harold 
Lockwood was on the stage before he went 
into pictures. He was with the old Ince 
Kay-Bee company; with Famous Players, 
where he won his first recognition with 
Mary Pickford in “Tess of the Storm 
Country” and “Hearts Adrift” and played 
with Marguerite Clark in “Wildflower.” 


KATHLEEN O’NEII, 


BuFFALO.—Eugene 
O’Brien isn’t dead. 


Charles Ray is twenty- 


eight; he’s with Thomas H. Ince, at Culver. 


City, California. J. Warren Kerrigan is 
thirty, and he’s working at the Jesse Hamp- 
ton studios in Los Angeles. You want a 
story about Kerrigan. 





ADVERTISING SECTION III 


HERE ITIS 


Final Solution of the 
Vibrator Problem 
Absolutely Astonishing 


\NEWEST 
*. ~~ and Greatest 
Invention 


You know that elec. 
trical vibration means 
new life—new power— 
new health—new 
beauty. You know itis 
Nature’s way to banish 
pain—to improve circu- 
lation of the blood — to 
send the blood surging 
through the body, giv- 
ing you added energy 
and vitality—you know 
allthis, but did you know 
that heretofore one of 
the biggest problems 
of science has been to 

invent a practical hand vibrator that would 
be in every way absolutely satisfactory ? 
Now that problem has vanished—we solved 
it — science has at last made one of the 
greatest discoveries in years— invented a 
wonderful device for home use as unques- 
tionably effective as the intricate, cum- 
bersome and costly high-power machine, 
This remarkable new scientific invention, 


JT TAPULSER, 


the WirelessVibrator—is absolutely different 
in every way from all other devices. It is 
GUARANTEED to effect ail the amazing 
results made possible by this extraordinary 
method in cases of Mental and Physical 
Depression, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Extreme 
Nervousness, Acute and Chronic Neuralgia 
and Indigestion. Still—the Vitapulser weighs 
less than a pound, is compact, can not get 
out of order, requires no electric wire con- 
nections—can be used anywhere—and costs 
scarcely one-half as much as the old- 
fashioned machines! x : 

The Vitapulser is not an experiment. It is 
a tried and proved success. Hundreds of 
Doctors and Trained Nurses use it in daily 
practice. The results being accomplished in 
many so-called “hopeless cases’’ are almost 
unbelievable. Compiled in book form, they 
would go to make one of the most remarkable 
Wonder Stories of the triumph of Science 
over disease ever given to the world. 


Sent on Approval 


Let us send you a Vitapulser to try in your 
own home. No obligation to buy. The 
device must prove itself before we will let 

it. 
ow permit yourself to £0 through life 
without getting out everything to which you 
are entitled. Don’t be satisfied with being less 
than 100 per cent efficient, heaitnyanc strong. 
Thirty days’ use of the Vitapulser will, we 
believe, be worth as much to you in health and 
clear thinking as thirty days 
spentinanexpensive sanitarium 
or in taking a rest cure. 


Health—Power 


Regain theglow of health, 
the desire to achieve, the 
intense enthusiasm of 
the best days of your 
life. Re-charge your 
tired, worn body with 
fresh vitality. Be well 
again! Apply the Vital 
impulse! — as refresh- 
ing as cooling touch to 
the fevered brow. Clip 
the coupon NOW for 
copy of the remarkable Book, 

“*The Vital Impulse”’ 
which is FREE, and Special Ap- _ 
proval Offer now being malee Will Be Yours 


Sendno money—just your name and address on the Coupon below. 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
4231 Rialto Building St. Louis, Mo. 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


Beseseeeeeaaeaeeaeaeae 
Commonwealth Electric Mfg. Co., 
4231 Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Book and Approval Offer to 








Name 
Street or Rl. F. D 


City ANd State .ccccccccceceecceeces eeeccscccccces 
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Educate 
your nails 














Exquisite nails are the reward of 
training. ‘““The Better Way to Man- 
icure’’ tells how to give your nails the 
charming shape and finish you have 
often admired on others, without cut- 
ting the cuticle or removing it with 
injurious acids, 

Your copy of this instructive book, with 
sufficient Lustr-ite Cuticle Ice tosoften and train 
your cuticle, will be sent you free on request. 


The five essentials for mani- 
curing the Lustr-ite way are: 
Lustr-ite Cuticle Ice Lustr-ite Nail Bleach 
Lustr-ite Nail Whitener Lustr-ite Salve Enamel 
Lustr-ite Nail Cake 


On Sale at All Department and Drug Stores 


Lustr-ite Corporation 
44 Fulton St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Freeman’s is a most ex- 
quisite powder with a 
fragrance of charming 


delicacy. Gives the 


\ A wg 
) » > 
skin a soft velvety feel a) 4 


and deliciousflesh tint. a: I 
Does not rub off. VP Lia\ 
At all toilet counters. x 


ZCOM AIMS 

ae ACE POWDER. 
All tints 50 cents (double quan- 
tity)—4 cents for miniature box. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 101 CINCINNATI, O. 


“¥Y, PRICE $2.50 
| SEND NO MONEY 


iF YOU CAN TELL IT 
FROM A GENUINE DIA- 
MOND, SEND IT BACK 
To prove to you that our blue- 
white MEXICAN DIAMOND 
2 closely resembles the finest 
genuine South African Diamond, with same DAZZLING 
RAINBOW-HUED BRILLIANUY (guaranteed 20 yrs.), 
-we will send above Ladies’ Tiffany Style Ring with one 
earat gem (Oatalogue price $4.98) for Half-Price to In- 
troduce, $2.50; or same thing, but Gents’ Heavy Tooth 
Belcher Ring (Catalogue price $6.26) for $3.10. Mount- 
ings are our finest 12kt. gold filled quality. Mexican Dia- 
monds are GUARANTEED 20 YEARS. SEND NO 
MONEY. Simply oe out this advertisement and we will 
ship by mail C.O.D. If not entirely pleased return within 
TWO DAYS for money back less actual handling charges, 
Give size. Act quick. Offer limited. Only one to cus- 
tomer. Catalogue FREE. AGENTS WANTED. 
coh EXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. 


LAS CRUCES, N. MEX. 
” Diamonds.) 


(Exclusive Controllers Genuine Mexica 


Cuticura Stops (4: 
Itching and ¢ “ay 
Saves the Hair 4 (/\ 


All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment % &50, Taleum 2% 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.”’ 
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| had—I’ve 
|When I’m in the wrong I always admit it. 





Questions and Answers 
(Concluded) 


Patsy-Patt1.—The posters are so funny 
sometimes. Two more that amused me 
mightily were “The Deemster,” featuring 
“Hal Caine,” and “Ethel Baremore in ‘The 
Lifted Veil.” June Elvidge is very brun- 
nette. She’s still with World. No. They 
are separated. 


SILVER Spurs.—That little argument we 
forgiven you for winning it. 


And it keeps me pretty busy. 
Constance Talmadge with Select. Wallie 
Reid isn’t playing with Gerry Farrar at 
present because she’s with Goldwyn and he’s 
still with Lasky. I should say the favorite 
oath for a fanette would be “oh my stars.” 
Yes-yes ? 


Norma and 


Nick, PHILADELPHIA.—I didn’t see that 
serial and so can’t tell you who the mystery 
was. It’s all a mystery to me. The serial 
is the hash of the fillum business Can give 
you the cast if you want that. What? 


FLo, Cuicaco.—lIndeed, Flo, it is most 
awfully good of you to be so considerate 
of my feelings. I hand out answers in much 
the same manner as the successful office- 
seeker hands out political plums. To those 
of you who help me by clever letters, I 
give good answers and an epigram. Sour 
queries bring sarcastic replies. For you, a 
metaphor. Carmel Myers, Ruth Clifford, 
and Harry Carey, Universal City; Bryant 
Washburn, Lasky; John Bowers, Goldwyn, 
Culver City; Bill Desmond, Jesse Hampton, 
L. A. I don’t think anything of the kind. 


Mary W., Wasuincton, D. C.—Allen 
Edwards played Boone Pendleton opposite 
Violet Mersereau in “The Girl by the Road- 
side.” That’s his real name, I believe. Of 
course anybody named Allen Edwards 
couldn’t help being an actor. It was the only 
thing to do. 


ELIzABETH EASTMAN, St. CLoup, MInn.— 
Little Mary Jane Irving was Mary Jane in 
“The White Lie” with Bessie Barriscale. She 
has played with Sessue Hayakawa. Clever 
kid, isn’t she? 


LucitteE SmitH.—The circulation depart- 
ment will send a sample copy to Marie 
Louise Dawson if you will be kind enough 
to send them Marie Louise’s address. 


T. D., Locan, Utan.—I call it the Sinema. 
Which reminds me of some of the posters 
in front of the Chicago loop tunnels which 
show moving pictures. One was “Virginia 
Pearson, the Liar.” Another, “Margery Wil- 
son, Without Honor.” And both such nice 
girls, too. Ann Pennington isn’t married. 
No. Eugene O’Brien is with Paramount; 
he plays with Elsie Ferguson in “Under the 
Greenwood Tree.” Oh, yes. Mabel Nor- 
mand’s forte is comedy. Norman Kerry with 
Constance Talmadge. Mrs. Bryant Wash- 
burn was Mabel Forrest. More later. 


Mrxep-Up, Bucyrus, O.—I should say 
you are. Don’t kid us; or if you do, be 
careful. A good many have tried it, but few 
of them get away with it. Allee samee 
true that Mary has no children. 


Cuartes C. H., YouncstowN.—A young 
friend of mine, a clerk in a book store, was 
asked by an aggressive woman where she 
could find a book on how to mix drinks. This 
y. f. o. m. directed her to the section of 
“Books of a Stimulating Nature.” I can’t 
give you a list of all the film companies but 
our studio directory elsewhere in these Col- 
umns, will give you a pretty good idea. 


PERCIVAL.—Dash-it-all, I don’t know what 
to tell you. There are many little gifts that 
might prove acceptable; it really depends on 
the size of your bank-roll and whether the 
lady in question is a vamp, a high-brow 
heroine, or an ingenue. Please let us know 
of your momentous decision. Also what the 
lady says. 


M. C., PHILADELPHIA.—Julia Swayne Gor- 
don is still with Vitagraph. She is net re- 
lated to Anita Stewart, although they have 
often played together as mother and 
daughter. The Betzwood Film Company is 
the only producing concern in your city; 
Louis Bennison, Lady Tsen Mei, and 
Katherine MacDonald, formerly of Para- 
mount, are the stars. Others answered else- 
where. 


GRACIELA, Havana, CusBa.—We _ have 
already begun our Spanish lessons but we 
don’t know what you mean when you call 
us “emantador.” Is that right? But 
Graciela—please believe us; we are not 
solemn or venerable. We have, however, a 
twinkle in our eye. Music—ah! You have 
struck another harmonious chord. One of 
my favorite memories is an evening in June, 
long ago; a lady in white at the piano. The 
light from a shaded lamp garnished her 
hair; her white fingers caressed the white 
keys—sometimes the black; the music was 
a very beautiful, very difficult, very im- 
promptu of Chopin. And somewhere, out in 
the night, a dog howled. ... Never will 
I forget it; never. She sang, too, that girl 
did. Don't forget that card, Graciela; and 
next time I'll tell you what your hand- 
writing says to me. 


Diana St. CLatR—From Newark, NEw 
Jersey.—When I received your scented note 
on the gilt-edged paper, and read it, and 
the signature—Diana St. Clair—I thought 
you were come at last—my_ inspiration. 
Then—your address. Will you please move 
to Castle-on-the-Hudson ? Thank you. 
Wallie Reid—you like him? Of course. 
Well, he’s at Lasky’s, in Hollywood. 


VIOLET, OAKLAND.—Next to baby-blue 
stationery we perfectly love violet-bordered, 
with a scent to correspond. And you like 
Crane Wilbur? Certainly. The last we 
heard of Crane he was in stock. Yes, it’s 
true. Norma Talmadge was born in Brook- 
lyn. Bobby Harron, Griffith, L. A. June 
Caprice isn’t with any company at present. 
No. Good heavens no! Perhaps. Fannie 
Ward’s latest is “The Narrow Path.” (We 
have just discovered that the envelope is 
lined in lavender.) 


Birt Farnum Fan, Curcaco.—He’s mar- 
ried; he’s forty-two. I saw him last in 
“The Rainbow Trail;” liked it very much. 
Jack Mulhall is with Lasky; he is married. 
Carol Halloway? She was recently di- 
vorced; story about her coming. That’s 
perfectly all right of you; and don’t you 
think it was rawther decent of us? 


O. K., QuEeBec.—You don’t want to take 
up too much of our time and you do like the 
movies? That’s dear of you. It is true. 
Why, er—yes, we enjoyed the “peace” cele- 
bration very much. That is, we believe so. 


Jean.—Hello yourself. I am not ac- 
quainted with Dorothy Phillips the dancer. 
Is she in vod-vil? Norma Talmadge is 
quite decidedly most adorable. Jane Cowl 
isn’t in pictures now. She made one for 
Goldwyn called “The Spreading Dawn.” 
Miss Cowl is in “The Crowded Hour” in 
New York. 
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To quickly introduce into every locality our beautiful TIFNITE GEMS, we 


will absolutely and positively send them out FREE and on trial for 10 days’ wear. 
mounting, You Simply pay only $3.50 on arrival, balance $3.00 per month if satisfactory. In appearance and 
with wide by every test, these wonderful gems are so much like a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell 


1 pe the difference. But only 10,000 will be shipped on this plan. To take advanage of it, you must act quickly. 





. : Send the coupon NOW! Send no money. Tell us 
Solid Gold Mountings which ring you prefer. We'll send it at once. After you 

see the beautiful, dazzling gem and the handsome solid 
gold mounting—after you have carefully made an examination and decided that you have a 
wonderful bargain and want to keep it, you can pay for it in such small payments that you’ll 
hardly miss the money. If you can tell a TIFNITE GEM from a genuine diamond, or if, 
for any reason at all, you do not wish to keep it, return it at our expense. 











per month. 
Ladies’ 
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Solid 
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=< Remarkable Gem Discovery 


ine Tifnite 
The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In appearance a TIFNITE and a diamond are 
as alike as two peas. TIFNITE GEMS have the wonderful pure white color of diamonds of the first 
water, the dazzling fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. Stand every diamond test—fire, acid and 
diamond file. Mountings are exclusively fashioned in latest designs — and guaranteed solid gold. 


: To get the right size 
Send No Money | Howto ore: Rings iors 
heavy paper so that the ends exactly meet when 


. drawn tightly around the second joint of finger on 
: Just send coupon. Send no reference, no money, which you want to wear the ring. Be careful that 
eix-prong no obligation to you in any way! You run no risk. the measuring paper fits snugly without overlap- 
AAG, The coupon brings you any of the exquisitely beauti- ping, and measure at the second joint. Send the 


Guaranteed ful rings shown and described here for 10 days’ Strip of paper to us with order coupon, 
ite Gem. wear free. Be sure to enclose strip of paper ° ° 
showing exact finger measurement as explained, a | rs | l l BBall l S Coupon 
see oniy $3.50 e e A ' cs 
= 1 This C 
= Mail ThisCoupon THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 


22 East Congress St., Dept. 397, Chi , lL 
Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM on this liberal offer. / . P ange 


Wear it for 10 days on trial. Every one set in latest style / Send me Ring No on 10 days’ approval. 


A 5 : (In ordering ring, be sure to enclose size as described above.) 
solid. gold mountings. Decide then whether you want to keep it I agree to pay $3.50 upon arrival, and balance at rate of 


or not. Send for yours now—today—sure. Send no money. $3.00 per month. If not satisfactory, I will return same 


within ten days at your expense. 
The Tifnite Gem Company / 


22 East Congress St. Dept. 397 Chicago, Ill. / 
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~ LOOK FOR THIS NURSE-FACE IN THE DRUG STORE WINDOW — 


The Nurse Face Symbol of Purit 


Toiletries of a purity to please the careful wom- druggists alone may use this nurse-face 
an who must kvow the quality of the lotions, symbol of purity, which identifies for you, 
powders, and creams she uses on a delicate not only the San-Tox drug store, but the 
skin. Here they are in fascinating array — many splendid San-Tox Preparations, There 
San-Tox Enchantment toiletries. @{San-Tox is a wide, wide range of these San-Tox Prep- 
druggists alone may sell these fragrant and arations, all of perfect purity, and each for 
charming Enchantment toiletries. San-Tox some definite need of toilet or hygiene. 





SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
DePree Chicago 


fan JH 
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[f it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 


a KODAK 


j But now 





AFERLOO and the sunken road- 

where the peasant boy’s falsehood cost 
Napoleon his empire—hark back to Hugo’ s 
pen. But the moral has been learned and 
the lesson applied in this world war. 


The aeroplane is the scout of modern 
warfare, and the camera is its eye. At 
Vimy Ridge, seventeen hundred photo- 
graphs told where the enemy’s positions 


were. The aeroplane camera took them. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 


—the Camera tells them 
where they are going! 






So in the great work of war, as in all other 
pursuits, photography plays a leading role 

not the photography of Daguerre, but 
modern photography, the result of scien- 
tific accuracy and advanced research, 


For more than three decades the Eastman 
Kodak Company has fostered and sus- 
tained the growth of photography. Today 
it is an institution rendering a service that 
is world-wide in its scope. 
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(FACIAL SOAP 
Airittn, Scab and Comalesion. 





LACKHEADS area confes- 
sion that you are using the 
wrong method of cleansing 


for your type of skin. 


Try the treatment given in the Wood- 
bury booklet, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch,” and see how easily you can 
keep your skin free from this disfig- 
uring trouble. 


This booklet, containing the most 
famous treatments ever formulated 
for all the commoner skin troubles, is 
wrapped around every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Geta cake today, 
and begin at once the treatment for 
your particular trouble. 


A 265c cake is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of any Woodbury Facial 
treatment and for general cleansing 
use for that time. Woodbury’s is on 


Blackheads are a contession 


sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet of 
famous treatments and sample of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Powder. 


Send 6 cents for a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodbury Facial treatment) together 
with the booklet of treatments, “A 
Skin You Loveto Touch.” Or for 12¢ 
we will send you the treatment booklet 
and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and Facial Powder. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 502 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 


Jergens Co., Limited, 502 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 


Woodbury’'s Facial Soap 








